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THE CONVENT 


WITCH.* 


oe Wirnetm Mernnorp, the 


author of the Amber Witch, of 


several plays, of an epic, and of a 
volume or two of religious poems, 
was born on the 27th Feb. 1797, 
at the village of Retzelkow, in the 
island of Usedom, on the coast of 
Pomerania. His father, a poor cu- 
rate, was a good scholar, but eccen- 
tric in his habits. At an early age 
the young Meinhold, who had never 
lived with, or even seen, any young 
people of his own age, was sent to 
the provincial univ ersity of Greifs- 
wald, with a yearly allowance of one 
hundred thalers, or fifteen pounds 
sterling ; upon which income, how- 
ever, he managed to become one of 
the students most notorious for riot- 
ing or renommisterei. His dinner 
was provided for him by the Uni- 
versity ; and a kind-hearted inn- 
keeper gave him the run of bis 
hostel for suppers, upon the pro- 
mise of future payment,—a promise 
which Dr. Meinhold faithfully kept. 

He seems to have passed his ex- 
amination in his twentieth year (pro 
ministerio) with success, and to have 
very soon published some poems, 
which gained him the approbation 


of Goethe. Tle was first appointed 
to a small living at Coserow, a name 
familiar to the readers of the Amber 
Witch, and then to that of Crummin, 
formerly a Cistercian convent. Here 
he passed sixteen years, apparently 
the most unhappy time of his life. 
In the year 1838-9 he composed 
the Amber Witch, which, besides its 
intrinsic merit as a work of art, was 
written for the purpose of taking in 
the modern school of criticism in 
Germany, especially those who ap- 
plied their skill to Biblical lore. 

Dr. Meinhold detests the system 
adopted by modern German philo- 
logists, of deciding at once by mere 
verbal criticism upon the genuine- 
ness or unauthenticity of this or that 
book in the Bible. Ancient and mo- 
dern history had taught him to dis- 
trust the dicta of the greatest 
critics. Muretus palmed upon Sca- 
liger some of his own verses for those 
of the ancient comic poet Trabea.t 
Erasmus also, one of the most learned 
men of his day, had fallen into like 
blunders. Casaubon, Scaliger, and 
Meursius, the best critics of the age 
of the Reformation, held the verses 
of Apollonius Cellatius to be genuine. 





* Sidonia von Borcke, die Klosterhexe. 
herzoglichen Pommerschen Regentenhaus : 
(Sidonia von Borcke, the Convent Witch.) 


t+ Bayle’s Dictionary, art. ‘ Trabea.’ 
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herausgegeben von Wilhelm Meinhold. 
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Dr. Meinhold, therefore, determined 
to try if he could not mystify the 
learned world as well as Muretus; 
and gave out the Amber Witch as a 
genuine old trial for witchcraft. He 
fully succeeded in his object ; and in 
many German universities the Am- 
ber Witch was indexed as a criminal 
law book. Among others, the present 
King of Prussia was taken in, and 
wrote to Dr. Meinhold to discover the 
truth of the story. This produced a 
letter from Meinhold, in which he con- 
fessed to the imposition he had prac- 
tised upon the learned world. Frederic 
William, struck by the talent dis- 
played by the author, offered to pro- 
vide for him at Berlin; but Mein- 
hold preferred a country life, as 
more suited to his simple tastes, and 
he now resides at Rehewinkel, near 
Stargard, in Pomerania. 

Of all the trials and executions for 
witchcraft in Germany, few have 
been so famous as that of Sidonia 
von Borcke, who was charged with 
having employed her magic art in 
the extermination ofthe whole ducal 
race of Pomerania. Such was the 
feeling against Sidonia, and the hor- 
ror excited by her execution at the 
time, that contemporary historians, 
like Micraelius and Rentich,* do not 
mention her name at full length, but 
content themselves with giving her 
initials only. 


Borcke, as well as to the duke Ernest 
Ludwig of Wolgast, between whom 
and Sidonia the most intimate con- 
nexion had once existed. The Po- 
meranian nobles, disgusted at the 
prospect of an unequal match be- 
tween Sidonia and Ernest Ludwig, 


forced the duke to marry Hedwig of 


Brunswick. Sidonia, in despair, then 
entered the convent of Marienfliess. 
In the eighticth year of her age, 
she was seized by order of Fran- 
ciscus, bishop of Camyn, the reign- 
ing duke of Pomerania, a bitter 
enemy and persecutor of witches ; 
and in spite of the earnest remon- 
strances of the neighbouring courts 
of Brandenburg and Saxony, and in- 
deed of the whole Pomeranian no- 
bility, Sidonia was executed on the 
Ravenstone at Stettin, on the 19th 
August, 1620. 


* Micraelius, 6 Biicher von Alten Pommerlande IV. 88. 


burgischer Cedernhain, p. 115. 
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This was done out of 
regard to the illustrious family of 


[October, 


The papers containing the details 
of this trial—for Sidonia confessed 
on the rack all the crimes and mis- 
demeanours laid to her charge—dis- 
appeared for a century, and were 
only lately discovered in the Berlin 
Library ; as two or three copies of 
the depositions were known to have 
existed, it is uncertain whether the 
one discovered by Berthold is the 
original or not. However, Dr. Mein- 
hold has left us in the dark whether 
he has used any of these three de- 
positions, or whether he has drawn 
entirely upon his own imagination. 

In the present tale the author has 
displayed the same remarkable power 
of minute detail, and has retained 
the same vivid appearance of truth, 
as in the Amber Witch ; moreover, 
as far as a foreigner can pretend to 
judge, Dr. Meinhold has most ad- 
mirably preserved the old language 
of the time. He carries us to the 
small court of Wolgast, in Pome- 
rania: we live with the noisy, mis- 
chievous junkers, or young nobles— 
the old master of the ceremonies, 
Ulricus von Schwerin, appears al- 
most in the flesh—we think we can 
swear to Dr. Gerschovius and his 
catechism: last, but not least, we 
are introduced to the old Dowager 
Duchess Maria herself, with her 
ever-recurring and tiresome story of 
Doctor Martinus Lutherand her wed- 
ding ring. Maria, the daughter of 
the Elector of Saxony, was married 
at Torgau on the 27th February, 
1536, to Philip I. of Pomerania, by 
Martin Luther himself; and we shall 
have occasion in the course of the 
story, on introducing Sidonia to the 
court at Wolgast, to give a specimen 
of the widowed duchess’ power in 
the art of boring. 

The tale is supposed to be a re- 
port drawn up for the information 
of Bogislaff XLV., by Dr. Theodorus 
Plonnies. This functionary had been 
sent with a roving commission, em- 
bracing all Pomerania, to seek out 
and examine those who could give 
him ‘certain information touching 
the notorious and accursed witch Si- 
donia von Borcke, and to bring the 
same into a connexum.’ 

Accordingly, Dr. Theodorus Plin- 
nies starts on his commission on ‘ the 


Rentich Branden- 
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Thursday after the visitatio Marie, 
1629 ; and wherever he goes he 
finds old and young, noble and pea- 
sant — all Pomerania, in short — 
mourning over the impending ex- 
tinction of the old princely race. 
But twenty years previous, the fa- 
mily consisted of six stalwart sons : 
now only one was left of a race, 
which did not hold its territory like 
other German potentates in fief from 
the emperor, but whose history as 
reigning sovereigns went back hun- 
dreds of years, until it was lost in the 
remote and fabulous times of heathen 
mythology. 

Dr. Theodorus Plénnies rides first 
to Stargard, a town near the birth- 
place of our heroine, where he hopes 
to hear something of Sidonia, al- 
though ninety years have now 
elapsed since her birth. There he 
learns from old Zabel Wiese, mine 
host (‘who dwells in the Pelzer- 
strasse’), that the only man then liv- 
ing who can give him any information 
to be relied upon about her is Claus 
Uckerman, an old man ninety-two 
years of age. In early life, this man, 
like the rest of them, had run after 
Sidonia. Claus’s memory fails him 
in all that had happened in the last 
sixty or seventy years of his life; 
but ‘what had occurred in his youth 
comes as glibly to his tongue as his 
Pater Noster I 

Dr. ‘Theodorus Plonnies according- 
ly goes to Dalow, a village near Star- 
gard, and finds old Claus sitting 
musing in the chimney-corner, with 
hair ‘as white as driven snow.’ 
Dr. Theodorus Plénnies for some 
time listens patiently to the garrul- 
ous old man, and then cunningly 
turns the conversation upon the sub- 


ject of his mission, namely, upon 


Sidonia; and Claus, for two con- 
secutive hours, pours out a torrent 
of words without order or connexion, 
about her and her father. This Dr. 
Theodorus Plénnies reduces into a 
connected narrative. 

By this account the junker Otto 
von Borcke appears to have been a 
lawless, pestilent fellow, and a So- 
cinian to boot. On one occasion, 
about Martinmas 1560, Otto von 
Borcke declared before a large com- 
pany in the middle of a drunken 
carouse, that 


Christ was a man like other folk, and 
it was the sheer stupidity of men, item, 
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the greedy covetousness of the parsons, 
that made him into a God. For this 
cause they were not to put their trust in 
what the canting hypocrites of parsons 
prosed to them of a Sunday, but make 
use of their own understandings and of 
their five senses. If he had his will, he 
would, that very day, send all parsons to 
the devil. 


A junker at table, one Claus Zas- 
trow, puts in a good word for the 
twelve apostles who left all to follow 
their Lord, whereupon Otto von 
Borcke said, ‘if they were not covet- 
ous, then were they stupid devils.’ 
Hereupon a murmur arose in the 
hall, and the aforenamed Claus Zas- 
trow answered, unabashed, ‘ that he 
wondered, then, how the twelve 
stupid apostles had done more than 
twelve times twelve wise men of 
Greece or Rome.’ The quarrel waxes 
stronger, until Borcke, apparently 
getting the worst of the argument, 
loses his temper, plucks his poock 
(a small dagger worn by the nobles) 
out of its sheath, and, before his op- 
ponent could draw his and defend 
himself, throws him down on a bench 
and stabs him. Every one is horror- 
struck except Otto von Borcke, who 
laughs aloud, boasting that he will 
teach his inferiors to contend with 
him, stamps on the dying man’s feet 
as they kick convulsively in the 
throes of death, and, finally, spits in 
his face. No one dares to interfere ; 
Otto purchases immunity from the 
fiscal by presenting him with a mas- 
sive gold chain ; moreover, his great 
wealth, ancient lineage, and his re- 
putation for utter recklessness, are a 
further protection to him. ‘This 
proud noble’s chief pleasure was to 
encourage his lovely daughter, Si- 
donia, in her pride as a Burg-und- 
schloss-gesessene Jungfer, or noble 
baronial maiden. He gloried in ask- 
ing the child — 

What did her father do to his enemies ? 
Whereupon the maiden stiffened her 
finger, passed it over her father’s loins, 
and said, ‘Thus doeth he!’ This did 
delight her father, who thereupon laughed 
aloud, and inquired, ‘ What did the squire 
then do?’ Whereupon the child threw 
herself upon her back, pulled a face, 
rolled her eyes wildly, bubbled the saliva 
out of her mouth, and moved her feet 
and arms convulsively. Hereupon her 
father laughed, lifted her off the ground, 
and kissed her lips. 


Such was the education of this 
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young girl, a fitting preparation for 
rer after-career. We had almost 
forgotten to add that Sidonia’s father 
had frequently asked her whom she 
would marry; and her answer had 
invariably been,— 

None but a man of equal birth. Tile: 
Who, then, was equal to her in birth in 
all Pomerania? Jila: None save the 


dukes of Pomerania and the counts of 


Ebersburg. Jile: Right ! therefore must 
you on no account take any other but 
these. 

The old man, Claus Uckerman, 
warms with his story, his eyes glisten 
as he describes the exceeding beauty 
of the maiden; she appears to him 
as she was some seventy-five years 
back, when it was an acknowledged 
fact that ‘in all Pomerania there was 
no more beautiful creature in stature, 
presence, eyes, figure, or in bewitch- 
ing smiles, than she.’ He tells how 
there was a famous bear-hunt to 
procure a bear’s head and brawn 
wherewith to grace the marriage- 
feast of Sidonia’s eldest sister, to 
which Claus is invited. At this bear- 
hunt Claus saves Sidonia’s life. For 
this he thinks himself amply repaid 
by sundry stolen kisses, but is ren- 
dered furiously jealous by seeing that 
other junkers, especially a young 
cousin of Sidonia’s, are equally well 
treated. At the ball given after the 
hunt Sidonia flirts, ogles, and kisses 
every body, and ends by driving 


Claus out of the house in a fit of 


jealous despair. However, the poor 
moth cannot keep away, and goes 
next day again to Otto von Borcke’s 
castle to witness the wedding of Clara 
von Borcke with the Vidante von 
Messeritz. Duke Barnim the elder, 
of Pomerania, is expected to erace 
the marriage with his presence. Bar- 
nim is notorious for evil living, and 
was reported to have ‘a cage full of 
women in his house behind St. 
Mary’s Church.’ 


Next morn (says old Claus to Dr. 
Plénnies) the castle was filled with noise 
and unquiet even before break of day, 
and by stroke of ten all the nobiles, with 
their spouses and young damsels, were 
assembled together in the great hall; 
item, the bride in her garland; item, 
Sidonia too, stepped in, who, for the 
pearls and diadems wherewith she was 
bedecked, could scarce be known. About 
her neck she wore a collar of ermine, 
with a gown of scarlet silk, insomuch that 
methought I should die for sheer silly 
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love, more especially seeing that as she 
came into the hall she greeted me, smil- 
ing sweetly. Meanwhile Otto von Borcke, 
the lord of the castle, was sore displeased 
that the prince’s highness tarried so long, 
inasmuch as he already had sat one 
whole hour awaiting him upon his chair, 
the which he had adorned after the fa- 
shion of a throne, namely, in this wise. 
At the further end of the hall there was 
a raised dais, spread with bearskins, upon 
the which his chair was placed, and over 
it a canopy of yellow velvet (inasmuch 
as yellow was the colour of his livery). 
Here, then, he satin his red doublet, and 
wearing a hat the which was partly black 
and partly red, with long black and red 
laces which hung down to his great beard. 
He looked as solemn as any judge, and 
every minute he sent a serving-man up 
upon the keep in order to spy whether the 
prince’s highness did not yet draw near ; 
and l:aving grown more and more weary 
of waiting, he said to his guests, ‘ Mark 
my words! ye will see that Master Tur- 
ner has been cutting and carving to his 
heart’s content upon the road. The Lord 
have mercy upon such a mechanical duke!’ 
—For in truth the prince’s highness did 
nought but carve during his hours of 
leisure, more especially while travelling 
in his coach. Wherefore he rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly when he came upon deep sand, 
so that the coachman was forced to drive 
slowly, and reviled him when they came 
upon even ground so that he could 
trot.—When at last the news was brought 
that some six coaches were seen coming 
out of the wood, the knight cried out 
from the chair whereon he sat, ‘ I sit here 
as lord of mine own domain. Clara and 
Sidonia shall advance to meet the prince’s 
highness in my name; and so soon as 
the prince’s highness shall enter the room, 
my next heir and kinsman shall ride into 
the hall and towards me on horseback in 
full armour, holding his pennon in his 
hand. Jtem, all my vassals on horseback, 
and carrying their pennons, shall follow 
after him, and place themselves in a row 
against the windows. Do ye throw open 
the topmost windows that ‘the wind may 
play in the pennons, and the show may 
look well.’ 


Barnim now arrives, and has eyes 
only for Otto von Borcke’s two 
daughters. ‘He was a small man 
with a grey beard, and he thrust his 
head out of the coach when he en- 
tered the castle-yard. Under his 
arm he carried a doll as long as a 
man’s arm, representing Adam, at 
which he had been vigorously work- 
ing with his knife, and which he was 
carving in wood for the Conventual 
Church of Kolbatz.’ He was accom- 
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panied by his superintendens generalis, 
M. Fabianus Timaeus, who sat with 
him in the coach (the truth was, his 
princely highness, Barnim the elder, 
was on his way to the provincial diet 
at Treptow, a fact which Otto von 
Borcke’s pride had carefully concealed 
from his inferior guests). Sidonia 
accidentally hears trom one of her 
admirers that there had lately been 
great rejoicings at Wolgast, where 
the dowager-duchess kept her court. 
These had been caused by the 
arrival of her dear son Ernestus 
Ludovicus, after a prolonged absence. 
The young prince is described as a 
fine, handsome youth, with a brilliant 
red-and-white complexion, and play- 
ing so well on the lute that he is 
compared by the court ladies to the 
heathen god Apollo. Sidonia is ren- 
dered pensive for a moment, and 
Barnim the elder takes the favour- 
able opportunity of attempting to 
get a kind word and a kiss from 
her; from which attempt the super- 
intendens generalis recalls his high- 
ness by means of sundry punches with 
his elbow in the ribs. On taking 
his leave, however, Barnim the elder 
invites Sidonia to visit him at his 
court at old Stettin, an honour which 
Otto von Borcke, who knows what 
this implies, refuses with sundry 
suggestive leers; but Sidonia, whose 
head was full of ambitious projects 
and designs upon Duke Ernestus 
Ludovicus, now comes forward, and 
begs her father to let her go to old 
Stettin, or, at any rate, to Wolgast, 
‘seeing that, after the wedding, she 
would never again see any one at the 
castle but grooms and keepers.’ Bar- 
nim promises to use his influence 
with his princely cousin, the widowed 
Duchess of Pomerania, to receive 
Sidonia as one of her maids of honour 
at Wolgast. He forthwith goes to 
the provincial diet of Treptow, where 
he meets the chamberlain, Ulricus 
von Schwerin, prefers his request, 
and is refused. Nothing daunted, 
however, at a second refusal from 
the duchess herself, he takes Sidonia 
with him in a fast-sailing boat from 
Stettin, and lands at the water-gate 
of the palace at Wolgast : they enter 
the castle and go upstairs. 


But while yet without the door they 
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could hear how my gracious lady with all 
her women was spinning, and how she 
sang the while at the very top of her 
voice a psalm set to one of Lobwasser’s 
tunes, the which psalm-tune her lady- 
ship’s spinning-wheel—which Duke Bar- 
nim had himself turned for her—did also 
play upon a little set of bells, so that it 
sounded right merrily. After some wait- 
ing, my gracious lord knocked at the 
door, the which one of her highness’s 
maids that sat close beside the door did 
hear, and cried, ‘ Come in.’ 

Hereupon they did both enter, the 
which so affrighted her princely highness 
thatshelet fall her spindle, andcriedaloud, 
‘Dear cousin, is this, then, Sidonia ?’ 
examining her the while from head to 
foot. And when my lord did excuse 
himself in that he had promised the girl’s 
father, her princely highness did break 
into my lord’s discourse, and say, ‘ Dear 
cousin, Dr. Martinus did aver at my 
marriage that he never suffered himself to 
be interrupted in his prayers, seeing that 
it did alway portend mischief. You have 
hindered us in our prayers: sit ye, there- 
fore, down with the damsel, and join in 
the Psalm 136, if so be ye know it.’ 
Her princely highness, after adjusting the 
threads and striking the little set of bells, 
did join in the chorus with a clear voice ; 
item, the damsels did the like. But 
Sidonia did sit still the while, and looked 
on the ground. 

When the psalm was ended, her 
princely highness crossed herself on the 
head and breast, and did address herself 
to Sidonia. ‘ Since you are here you 
may stay at court, but have a care not to 
turn your eyes upon the young men. 
For such is an abomination in mine eyes, 
and ‘ as a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, 
so is a fair woman which is without 
discretion.’ ’* 

Hereupon Sidonia did blush; but my 
lord, who doth delight in such swine 
(so goeth the common report), was an- 
gered, and besought her highness not 
to be alway so sour in spirit, nor so 
melancholy on the account of her be- 
loved husband. Whereupon she did re- 
ply, ‘ Dear cousin, as long as I live I can 
never forget my Philip, more especially 
as my fate was foreshadowed unto me at 
my betrothal.’ 

My lord did then pretend as though he 
knew not that which had then occurred, 
albeit he had heard it a hundred times, 
as indeed had every one else. He an- 
swered and said,— 

‘ What mean ye, my dear cousin ?’ 

‘Ha!’ said she; ‘hear, then, the 
wondrous tale. When Dr. Martinus was 
about to exchange our rings, my ring did 


* Proverbs, xi. 22. 
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strangely fall; whereupon he did stoop, 
blow on it, and did mutter to himself, 
*Dost hear me, Satan? it doth not 
concern thee.’ Alack, it did concern 
the archfiend, seeing that I—wretched 
widow that 1 am—did bury my beloved 
husband in his forty-fifth year !’ 

Hereupon her princely highness did 
sob grievously, and did wipe away her 
tears with her kerchief. 

Barnim comforts her by talking of 
the happiness she has in her five 
sons, and the widowed duchess, some- 
what cheered by this, alludes espe- 
cially to the handsomest of them all 
—to Ludovicus Ernestus. Sidonia 
shews symptoms of uneasiness, rocks 
about on her chair, while her eyes 
suddenly glare like two torches. 

Barnim now twits the widow with 
remaining unmarried; the young 
maids of honour giggle, and Sidonia 
bursts into a loud fit of laughter. 
This conversation is interrupted by 
the court band striking up Bogislatf 
the Tenth’s heroic march, which had 
been played when that prince was 
proceeding along the via dolorosa in 
Jerusalem. This ine was always 
played half-an-hour before dinner. 
Sidonia beats time with her feet, and 
nods with her head. The chamber- 
lain, Ulrich yon Schwerin, announces 
dinner. There is some difficulty 
about Sidonia, but Larnim insists 
upon her sitting by him at her high- 
ness’s table. He puts the figure of 
Eve (at which he had been carving 
the while) under his arm,—the said 
Eve bearing, alas! a striking resem- 
blance to Sidonia. Ernestus Ludo- 
vicus now enters, and sits on the other 
side of Sidonia, who blushes scarlet. 
She is called upon to say grace, but 
colours, hesitates, and ends by sitting 
perfectly silent, while the young 
prince says grace for her. ‘This is 
attributed to shyness. People mali- 
ciously remark, however, that her 
shyness wears off during dinner, and 
she finds plenty to say to her hand- 
some neighbour Ernestus. After 
dinner Barnim proposes a kiss all 
round ; he jokes every one, and then 
retires, holding Sidonia under one 
arm and Eve under the other. 

The following day happened to be 
Sunday, and the dowager -duchess 
having caught a cold, sends all the 
maids of honour except Sidonia to 
church: this was done partly to ob- 
serve the damsel more narrowly, 
partly to make use of her in finding 
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the lessons. ‘But, alas! great God! 
when her princely highness said, 
‘Look out the prophet Isaiah,’ Si- 
donia turned over the leaves in the 
New Testament! Jtem, ‘ Look out 
the Gospel according to St. John,’ 
she did the same in the Old Testa- 
ment.’ The old duchess is scandal- 
ised at this second proof of Sidonia’s 
ignorance in matters of religion: 
‘Yesterday you did not know a 
prayer which the least among the 
little ones can say, and to-day you 
cannot tell between the Old and the 
New Testament.’ But the cunning 
baggage wept, threw all the blame 
upon her father, who would not 
llow her to learn any Christian 
doctrine, and hints that the real rea- 
son why she sought refuge in the 
palace of Wolgast was to learn piety 
and good works. Dr. Dionysius 
Gerschovius, a strict divine, is now 
sent for to examine Sidonia in her 
Catechism ; but she begs for fourteen 
days’ grace to enable her to prepare 
for her examination. A young maid 
of honour, Clara von Dewitz, is also 
appointed to sit by Sidonia, and see 
that she does her taskwork. Clara 
was one year older than Sidonia, 
‘cool, collected, and cold by tem- 
perament, a pious Christian, and who 
always wore a stiff, high ruff, out of 
which her head could scarce force its 
way, and avery long gown.’ Instead 
of learning her task, Sidonia worms 
out of her companion ali about the 
young men at court, more especially 
whether Ernestus Ludovicus is mar- 
ried ; whether she herself (meaning 
Clara) had a lover; whether the old 
chatterbox (by which irreverent 
phrase she indicated the dowager- 
duchess) always behaved as she had 
done since she was at court; whether 
there never were any games or dances? 
During this conversation the Cathe- 
cismus Gerschovii was contemptuously 
flung under the bed and trampled 
under foot. 

Meanwhile Sidonia makes herself 
a general favourite with all the old 
and young idlers about the court; 
she flatters some, has a good word 
for every one, and inspires a deep 
passion in the heart of the young 
duke Ernestus Ludovicus. All the 
junkers, except her cousin Marcus 
Borcke, the betrothed of Clara 
Dewitz, are more or less in love with 
the new comer. Sidonia plays her 
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part well, and while she looks kindly 
onall others she is reserved, haughty, 
and cold to Ernestus Ludovicus. 
Her prime favourite is a young man 
of the name of Appellmann, of whom 
we shall hear more anon, who bore 
a bad reputation in Wolgast on ac- 
count of sundry low amours. 

The first serious mischief which 
Sidonia causes in the court of Wol- 
gast originated in the jealousy she 
excited among sundry of her ad- 
mirers. Daggers are drawn, and 
Appellmann, the favoured lover, 
oppressed by numbers, jumps over a 
bridge into a boat, in order to escape 
two of his most eager pursuers, who in 
following him miss their footing, and 
are drowned. This mischief is clearly 
traced to Sidonia, who falls into dis- 
grace, but Ernestus Ludovicus inter- 
cedes for her, and in a short time 
hears from her lips a confession of 
her love for him. Various are the 
arts and wiles which Sidonia now 
practises. She blushes scarlet and 
sighs whenever she meets the young 
prince, which conduct makes his 
blood to pour through his veins like 
molten lead, and he seeks every op- 
portunity of gaining admittance into 
her room. 

The quiet of the court is now in- 
terrupted by the arrival of the 
duchess’s son Bogislaff, from Camyn, 
who comes sailing up the river, em- 
braces his mother, wishes her joy on 
her birthday, which he had come on 
purpose to celebrate, and entreats 
her to give a ball. This she at first 
refuses, as she had never put off her 
widow's weeds for her Philippus 
primus. She at last yields a reluctant 
consent, and a ball is accordingly 
to be given. 

At this piece of information Ulri- 
cus von Schwerin shakes his head, 
and is convinced, that when the 
young men get a little wine into 
their heads the scandalum with Si- 
donia will be greater than ever. Her 
highness, however, to put a stop to 
this objection, determines to lock her 
up in her room during the whole 
day, as a just punishment for her 
light conduct. 

We have not space to describe the 
various amusements that took place 
at Wolgast to celebrate Bogislaff’s 
arrival;—the deep drinking, the 
eighty drummers and forty trum- 
peters that played the heroic march 
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of Bogislaff the Great, the fountains 
running with beer, the bill of fare 
for the feast, which would make an 
alderman’s mouth water:—for all 
these we must refer our readers to 
the book itself. But to return to poor 
Sidonia, mewed in her solitary room 
and unable, in the uproar of the 
drunken revelry, to make herself 
heard. 

The eighty drummers and forty 
trumpeters are playing Bogislaff’s 
march with such vigour that the 
plaster drops from the ceiling and 
the pictures shake on the walls; the 
people, mad with delight, are danc- 
ing, not alone in the castle, but in 
the market-place, when Ernestus 
Ludovicus, who was already more 
than half drunk, remembers Sidonia, 
and determines to release her. He 
takes with him three junkers, bursts 
open the door, and carries Sidonia in 
triumph to the ball-room. 

They entered the large hall while old 
Ulricus was dancing with her princely 
highness. He was instantly aware of 
what had happened, albeit he shewed it 
not ; but placing her princely highness’s 
hand in that of some of the young nobles, 
Ulricus said he must go awhile, seeing 
that the made his head swim. 
He ran along the passage to the castle- 
yard, thence to the guard-house, and 
bade the officers send the executioner with 
six stout assistants, who, together with 
the soldatesca, were to rush into the 
ball-room with torches in their hands 
when he should thrust his hat out of the 
window. 

The duchess also now becomes 
aware of the presence of Sidonia, 
whom old Ulricus recommends to be 
immediately sent back to her room. 
Sidonia begs forgiveness, and Ulricus 
gives her a box on the ear, which 
fells her to the ground. It is im- 
possible for any firebrand thrust into 
a powder-magazine to cause a greater 
noise than this box on the ear. After 
a short pause, during which every 
one stood open-mouthed with as- 
tonishment, the young nobles all 
called out, ‘ Vengeance!’ and ‘To 
arms!’ ‘They who had daggers drew 
them; they who had none ran to 
fetch them. The young prince Er- 
nestus Ludovicus is held fast from 
behind by his brother Bogislaff, and 
is thus prevented from running the 
aged Ulricus through the body. Ul- 
ricus’s chief object now was to gain 
the window. In this he succeeds, 
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and holds his hat out until those 
who were below saw the signal. 
In the confusion, Ulricus seizes 
Sidonia by the hand, and, with the 
assistance of her princely highness, 
almost succeeds in forcing the culprit 
out of the room, when Joachim 
3udde strikes her highness on the 
arm. Ulricus crics out ‘Treason! 
treason!’ and rushes upon Budde. 
The old chamberlain, in the mélée, is 
borne to the ground, and would have 
infallibly been killed, had not the 
soldatesca and Master Hans, the ex- 
ecutioner, with his red mantle, 
rushed to his assistance. 

Her princely highness exclaimed, 
‘Help ! help! the chamberlain !’ Where- 
upon the young nobles left him, and the 
old man was able to get on his legs again. 

But not so Joachim Budde, who mean- 
while sat him on a bench, and in his 
drunkenness made sport with the old 
man. Ulricus did inquire of him whe- 
ther he knew that he had struck her 
highness with the drumstick? Witha 
thick speech he answered, ‘ Yea, and she 
should have more blows, seeing that she 
treated the darling little tit-bit like a 
cinder-wench. Where was the old bag- 
gage? he would soon teach her some- 
thing with the drumstick.’ 

Joachim Budde was about to rise 
from the bench, when Ulricus winked 
to the executioner. Master Hans let 
drop his red mantle, which had hi- 
therto concealed his sword; the wea- 
pon glimmers for a moment like 
lightning in the air; the next minute 
the junker’s head rolled on the floor. 
The women faint, and so great is the 
silence, that the convulsive movement 
of the dead man’s hands and feet are 
distinctly heard. Such is the bloody 
termination of the festivity, and 
by this act of power Ulricus von 
Schwerin asserted his falling au- 
thority. 

Ernestus Ludovicus is conveyed a 
prisoner to his own room, while 
Sidonia is sent that same night, in 
disgrace, to Barnim the elder at 
Stettin. In revenge, the junkers 
maim poor old Ulricus’ horse, break 
his windows, and knock him down ; 
his reverence, Dr. Gerschovius, is 
treated in the same manner; anda 
goat is turned into the glebe with a 
copy of the detested catechism hung 
round its neck, the leaf turned down 
at the sixth commandment! The 
junkers are all dismissed in disgrace ; 
Ernestus Ludovicus is furious with 
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Ulricus von Schwerin, and with his 
mother the dowager-duchess, who 
call Sidonia all sorts of vile names. 

‘Alas!’ exclaimed her highness, 
‘she was born to misfortune! Where- 
fore had not Doctor Martinus Luther 
clutched his fingers? why did he let 
her ring fall? That was the cause 
of all her misfortunes! If Sidonia 
were but a good, honest, and chaste 
maiden, she would not mind. But 
the hussy ran after all the men, and 
would keep her marriage vows much 
as a dog keeps a fast-day, and would 
fill the princely cradle with bastards! 

Ernestus ends by falling on the 
floor, and is carried out in strong 
convulsions. The court physician, 
Dr. Pomius, is called in: he was 
a long, dry, bony man, ‘ boastful, 
puffed up, full of pride and blas- 
phemy, stubborn, and unforgiving, 
and consequently detested in the 
town of Wolgast. The doctor feels 
the prince’s pulse, lays his forefinger 
to his nose, and prescribes ass’s dung 
seethed in wine, which, mixed with 
laudanum Paracelsi, he asserts will 
be an infallible cure. All, however, 
is in vain: Ernestus is pronounced 
to be bewitched, raves after Sidonia, 
repudiates the idea of Hedwig of 
3runswick, who is proposed to him 
as his bride; and to save her son’s 
life, the poor duchess is at last forced 
to send a messenger to fetch Sidonia 
back from Stettin. 

Shortly after Sidonia’s triumphant 
return to Wolgast a most strange cir- 
cumstance occurs,—a ghost in full 
armour walks in the corridor every 
night, and disappears mysteriously 
close by Sidonia’s room. Of course 
the apparition frightens away all the 
servants, and no soldier will mount 
guard in the passage. Meanwhile, 
Ernestus Ludovicus has completely 
recovered, and a great bear-hunt is to 
take place in honour of this event. 
During the sport, the young prince 
manages to escape from his lynx- 
eyed mother, and proposes to Sidonia 
a clandestine marriage. The prince 
rides over to Crummin, arranges the 
matter with a willing priest, and 
a day is fixed for the secret wedding. 
The priest had entrusted the secret 
to the unsafe keeping of his wife, 
who repeats the tale to an old 
Catholic nun; who immediately 
walks over to Wolgast, and de- 
nounces Ludovicus’ intention to the 
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dowager duchess : every precaution is 
taken to interfere with the scheme. 
The lovers had already settled a 
night on which they were to escape 
by a trap-door in the corridor, when 
Clara Dewitz accidentally discovers 
who and what the apparition was, 
and his object in thus walking at 
that witching hour of night. 

The damsel’s shoestring was untied, and 
she nigh fell as she was entering her room; 
she therefore placed her foot on a barrel 
which stood in a corner near Sidonia’s 
door. At this moment half the body of 
the apparition came up through a hole, 
and looked cautiously round. On seeing 
Clara, it crept down again, and she heard 
it fall heavily to the ground. At first 
the damsel was much affrighted ; but on 
reaching her bedchamber, the thought 
struck her that the armed man could 
never be a ghost, seeing that it fell hea- 
vily to the ground. She prayed to God 
to help her in her need, and as she could 
not sleep, she rose from her bed to ex- 
amine whether there was a hole near 
Sidonia’s chamber. She findeth the 
hole, and on looking down sees that it 
leads to the stables where her highness’s 
carriages stood, 


Clara naturally imagines that Er- 
nestus Ludovicus must be the ghost ; 
but while she still is wrapt in thonght, 
the young prince himself comes into 
the passage, and knocks at Sidonia’s 
room: she comes to the door, and a 
slight whispering is heard. Sidonia 
refuses to admit Ludovicus, who, after 
atime, returns to hisownroom. Clara, 
convinced that Ernestus Ludovicus 
cannot be the apparition, but that he 
likewise is deceived, determines to sift 
the matter to the bottom, and watches 
another night till twelve, when the 
ghost makes its appearance through 
the trap-door, walks along the cor- 
ridor, and knocks thrice at Sidonia’s 
door. The door is opened, the ghost 
admitted, whispering is heard, and the 
door is again carefully bolted from 
within. Hereupon Clara flies for ad- 
vice to her lover, Marcus Borcke. U1- 
Ticus von Schwerin, the chamberlain, 
is consulted; and it is agreed to 
watch the ghost into Sidomia’s room 
next night, and catch the guilty ones 
flogrante delicto. Fight strong fel- 
lows are told to be in readiness to 
force open Sidonia’s door on the 
command of Ulricus von Schwerin. 
This accordingly is done, and the 
ghost is discovered to be none other 
than Johannes Appellmann. Mean- 
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while, the noise and confusion at- 
tract Ernestus Ludovicus into Si- 
donia’s room, and he falls to the 
ground as if stabbed to the heart on 
witnessing Sidonia’s dishonour. On 
being brought to his senses, he ex- 
claims,— 

‘Is it possible, O my Sidonia ?— is 
it possible, O my Sidonia ?’ 

The old chamberlain, Ulricus von 
Schwerin, now takes Sidonia by the 
hand, and scoffingly leads her up and 
down the room, saying,— 

* Behold the illustricus and high- 
born lady Sidonia, Duchess of Pome- 
rania,—of the Wends and of the 
Cassuben, — Princess of Riigen, — 
Countess of Gutzkow,— our high and 
mighty mistress! See how she in- 
tends to increase the ducal family 
with a brood of base-born brats!’ 

Sidonia in vain attempts her own 
defence, by throwing all the blame 
upon her lover. 

Appellmann, however, says, ‘ Let 
the shoe pinch in the right place;’ 
and accuses her of leading him into 
temptation. Sidonia rushes at him 
like a wild cat, calling him a liar, 
a traitor, and the like. Master 
Hans, the executioner, in his red 
mantle, now appears, accompanied by 
six stout assistants, and is ordered to 
take charge of the culprits till next 
morning, when they were to be 
branded, and then conducted beyond 
the frontiers. Ernestus Ludovicus 
again intercedes for Sidonia, who is 
considered to be already sufficiently 
branded. Appellmann, likewise, 1s 
excused this degradation. But both 
the delinquents are instantly sent 
out of the Wolgast territory: Si- 
donia goes to Stettin, to her ad- 
mirer, Barnim the elder; and Ap- 
pellmann is discharged, on making 
vehement promises to reform. Such 
is the end of Sidonia’s sojourn at the 
court of Wolgast. 

We must now return to her father, 
Otto von Borcke. 

That turbulent junker having ex- 
acted from old Barnim a sort of 
promise of the gift of the tolls on 
the river Ihna, determines to have 
his dues, arms his followers, and 
makes a raid into the district of 
Stargard, between the citizens of 
which town and himself there was 
a feud of long standing. But Ja- 
cobus Appellmann, the burgomaster 
of Stargard, aware of the junker’s 
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claims, and of his intention to en- 


force them, arms his good citizens of 


Stargard, lies in ambush near some 
brushwood for Otto von Borcke, 
discovers him plundering some 
Stargard boats, attacks, and makes 
him prisoner. Curiously enough 
the boats contain Sidonia and her 
lover, Johannes Appellmann (the old 
burgomaster’s profligate son), who 
had contrived to come together again 
after being turned out of Wolgast, 
and had preferred going by water to 
Stargard, to crossing the wild and 
dangerous heaths. The three are now 
conveyed as prisoners to Stargard 
—Sidonia is shut up in one room, 
Johannes Appellmann in another, 
and the junker, Otto von Borcke, 
imprisoned in an old tower on the 
ramparts. During the night the men 
keeping guard in the old tower are 
alarmed at a terrible whirlwind, 
which sweeps up the ihna water. 
The mystery is solved next morning 
—Otto von Borcke had killed him- 
self during the night. ‘The room 
was strown with papers, and a 
will was discovered, by which he left 
everything to his son, except the 
small farm Zastrow, which he 
bequeathed to Sidonia, to keep her 
from starving; the will ended by 
cursing Sidonia as the cause of all 
his misfortunes. ‘The two other cul- 
prits are summoned into the presence 
of the burgomaster. Jacobus Ap- 
pellmann’s son refuses to marry Sido- 
nia, seeing that she is now a beggar ; 
and Sidonia refusing to go to Zastrow 
is forthwith sent to Barnim the 
elder, at old Stettin, and becomes 
a tenant of one of the little sus- 
picious-looking houses behind the 
church of St. Mary. Great was the 
noise and the scandal among the 
other women at the arrival of the 
new comer. 

To return to the young Ernestus 
Ludovicus, whom we left tor dead in 
Sidonia’s room at Wolgast. The 
doctors are in despair: Dr. Pomius, 
convinced that there is some de- 
vilry in it all, looks over his books, 
and is determined, as a last resource, 
to try the recipe of Petrus Hispanus 
Ulyxbonensis, who afterwards be- 
came pope, under the name of John 
XXII. This infallible remedy con- 
sisted in fumigating the sufferer with 
the tooth of a dead man: the delirium 
amatorium was supposed always to 
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yield to this application. Dr. Po- 
mius’s remedy, nevertheless, fails, but 
a man sentenced to be burnt for 
witchcraft,—which at this period was 
rife in Pomerania,—succeeds in curing 
the young prince, whose love for Si- 
donia is turned forthwith into bitter 
hate. On the recovery of Ernestus 
Ludovicus, the whole court of Wol- 
gast proceeds to W ollin, where Barnim 
the elder, now an old man, has con- 
vened the Estates, with the intention 
of resigning the cares of government. 
After the ceremony all the young 
nobles carouse, get drunk, and with 
great difficulty Ernestus Ludovicus is 
prevented from rushing, in his mad, 
drunken fit, to the house where Si- 
donia is kept, and from stabbing her. 
Sidonia had accompanied Barnim to 
the diet at Wollin, whither, likewise, 
Jacobus Appellmann, the just old 
burgomaster of Stargard, had gone. 
His son takes this opportunity of 
escaping from the iron rule of his 
old father, finds out and visits Si- 
donia at Wollin; the intrigue is dis- 
covered by Barnim, and the two in- 
corrigibles are again turned loose 
upon the wide world. 

Meanwhile the riotous living of 
Johannes Fredericus, Barnim’s suc- 
cessor, has brought ruin and famine 
upon Pomerania; the Estates refuse 
to grant any more supplies, and in re- 
venge the duke pronounces the inter- 
dictum seculare over the land, closes 
the criminal and judicial courts, and 
announces that this will last until 
the Estates vote the supplies necessary 
to keep up his riotous manner of 
life. 

This state of things exactly suits 
Johannes Appellmann and Sidonia, 
who raise a band of lawless outcasts, 
at the head of which they rob tra- 
vellers, plunder churches and houses, 
and become the terror of Pomerania; 
the courts of justice being closed, 
there is no remedy. We will not 
follow them in their mad career. In 
one of these midnight expeditions,— 
an attack upon the castle of Saatzig, 
belonging to Marcus Borcke, who had 
married Clara Dewitz,—Sidonia is 
taken ; her life is not only spared at 
her old friend Clara’s intercession, but 
she is again admitted into her friend- 
ship. Marcus von Borcke is now 
called upon to attend the diet of 
Wollin, and before going gives strict 
injunctions to his wife not to trust 
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Sidonia too implicitly : Marcus leaves 
his wife on the point of lying in. 
Clara forgets her husband’s injunc- 
tions, and allows Sidonia to nurse 
her during her confinement. Si- 
donia appears to pay her friend 
every attention: but under the 
pretext of giving Clara some nourish- 
ment, she mixes for her a sleep- 
ing potion. ‘The husband on his 
return finds his wife apparently 
dead, and a grand funeral service is 
performed. Sidonia slips into the 
church, and dances on her friend’s 
coffin in the vault, singing the 109th 
Psalm. Clara wakes out of her 
torpor at this moment, and is left 
to suffocate by Sidonia, who then 
leaves the disconsolate widower, Mar- 
cus von Borcke, utterly unconscious 
of her crime. By bad luck she 
again meets her old lover, Johan- 
nes Appellmann, in a village pot- 
house, at Rehewinkel. After an- 
other course of wild life, she and 
her lover are taken by a stratagem 
of Jacobus Appellmann. ‘The stern 
old father, hke a second Brutus, 
condemns his son to death: we will 
give part of this striking scene : — 

Ere long another carriage halted at 
the door; several voices came nearer, 
and when the doors were opened the first 
that entered was the old burgomaster, 
Appellmann, with Mag. Vitus Diaconus 
of St. John’s, who were followed by the 
executioner and his six assistants, bear- 
ing a black coffin. 

When Johannes saw this he became as 
white as a sheet, and trembled like an 
aspen leaf; he said never a word, and 
sank down against the wall. The room 
was perfectly still, and Sidonia was in no 
better a state than her lover. Whilst the 
assistants placed the coffin on the ground, 
the old father stepped up to the table, 
and spake after this manner :—‘ Thou 
reprobate child—thou thrice-lost son! 
how oft have I endeavoured to chastise 
thee !—how oft have I trusted to thy 
promises! Thou art no better, but 
rather worse, and the poison of thy 
wickedness hath increased day by day, 
as doth the poison of the young adder. 
Thy ruthless hands are stained with rob- 
bery, murder, and lust unspeakable.’ 


He then enters into a detail of all 
his son’s abominations in Poland and 
elsewhere : and the miserable culprit 
rolls in the dust before his stern 
father’s feet. It is, however, too 
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late. On finding his father inexor- 
able, the wretched young man begins 
to curse and to swear so fearfully 
that the hair of all present stands on 
end. He ends by invoking the devil 
himself to come and seize him before 
the face of his stern old father, who 
utters a long and feeling extempore 
effusion ; the son trembles, sobs vio- 
lently, humbles himself, and of his 
own free will accompanies the priest 
into a room. ‘This ecclesiastic con- 
firms the young man in his peni- 
tence. ‘Ah, father!’ says he, ‘life 
is sweet, and death is bitter, but since 
the Holy Spirit hath been with me, 
since I have tasted the body of our 
Lord, I say, Death is sweet and life is 
bitter. And now off with my head. 
‘ But I see another law in my mem- 
bers warring against the law of my 
mind, and bringing me into captivity 
to the law of sin which is in my 
members.’ ’ * 

To avoid temptation, he earnestly 
begs his father to have him executed 
forthwith. The wretched father gives 
the word, and the whole party— 
executioner and all — leave the spot. 
The father sinks exhausted to the 
ground. ‘The son remains steadfast 
to the end. Sidonia, on seeing the 
head fall, laughs a loud laugh, ex- 
claims, ‘ Wretched renegade!’ and 
disappears while the rest are sing- 
ing a pious hymn. 

We now lose sight of Sidonia 
for some time. At the end of 
thirty years’ wandering she returns 
to Stramehl, and claims aliment 
money from her brother and re- 
lations, who treat her request with 
scorn. Hereupon she seeks Ernestus 
Ludovicus, her former lover, who 
was now the reigning duke of Pome- 
rania, of the Wolgast line, intending 
to demand of him a prebenda in the 
convent of Marienfliess. The first 
person she encounters at Wolgast is 
the young Elizabeth Magdalena, the 
daughter of Ernestus Ludovicus and 
of Hedwig of Brunswick ; this young 
princess was aftianced to Duke Frede- 
rick of Courland. After much sput- 
tering and muttering, Sidonia kisses 
Magdalena’s hand, and obtains an 
interview with Ernestus. This meet- 
ing is fatal to both father and 
daughter. Magdalena is shortly pos- 
sessed by a devil, as is plainly 
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proved by the following circum- 
stances. The young girl has fits, 
during which she fulls to the ground, 
stamps with her hands and feet, 
speaks with a deep gruff voice like 
a man, blasphemes God, and reviles 
her parents: moreover, her stomach 
swells, and the evil spirit can be 
plainly felt working up and down— 
her eyes start out of her head, and 
her tongue hangs discoloured out of 
her mouth. 


Item—Oftentimes she spake in the 
Latin tongue, albeit she hath never 
learned the same, wherefore many a one, 
especially the magister Michael Aspius, 
the court preacher, (seeing that his reve- 
rence, Dr. Gerschovius, had meanwhile 
departed this life,) did avow that the 
works of the devil were hereby made 
manifest. 


The writhings and contortions of 
the poor victim were such that it re- 
quired eight strong fellows to hold 
her down on her bed. Prayers are 
said in vain, Dr. Aspius summons to 
his aid one Magister Joel, a learned 
professor at Grypswald, who comes 
and drives the demon out of her, by 
pronouncing a tremendous exorcism 
out of the Clavicula Salomonis, and 


by drawing a tetragammaton with 


his forefinger upon her breast. ‘The 
devil leaves Magdalena with a tre- 
mendous clatter : a whirlwind shakes 
the whole church, and upsets the 
bag containing the offerings. 

In spite of all these evident signs 
of witchcraft, there were still some 
few free-thinkers about the court 
who asserted that the maiden was 
simply ill, and not bewitched! 

Other wonders, however, are in 
store for the ducal family at Wol- 
gast. ‘I mean,’ says the narrator, 
‘the strange event of the three- 
legged hare, which did appear at 
the death of Bogislaus the Great, 
and which invariably shews itself 
previous to the death of any of the 
reigning family.’ One curious cir- 
cumstance is, that this three-legged 
hare never was seen by any but the 
court fool! and so it happened in 
this case. A dwarf dressed in black, 
and wearing red boots, comes—hop— 
hop—hop —riding on a three-legged 
hare, stares impudently at the court 
jester, and goes hop—hop—hop back 
again behind a beer barrel. From 
that hour his highness Ernestus Lu- 
dovicus gets gradually worse, and dies 
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on the 17th of March, 1591, in the 
forty-sixth year of his age. Some 
free-thinkers again attributed the 
death of Ernestus Ludovicus more 
to his deep potations than to Sido- 
nia’s witchcraft, or the three-legged 
hare and his rider. In the sixteenth 
century the nobles of Pomerania 
were notorious for drunkenness and 
hard living, and none more so than 
the old ducal race. 

Ernestus’ son, the young Duke 
Philippus Julius, is left to the 
charge of his uncle, Johannes Fre- 
dericus, the reigning duke of the 
Stettin branch of the family, and 
Sidonia now plies him with memo- 
rials to give her tiie long-desired 
prebenda in the convent at Marien- 
fliess. 

In the year 1600 the winter was 
of unexampled severity, and the 
reigning duke of Stettin had «. grand 
hunting-match on the ice with his 
cousin, Joachim Frederick, the 
elector of Brandenburg, and his 
uncle, the old Duke Ulrich of 
Mecklenburgh. He determines to 
go with sledges on the Haff, as far 
as Wolgast, and visit his sister-in- 
law and his ward. Were it not that 
it would swell the present notice be- 
yond all limits, we would extract an 
interesting description of the hu- 
mours of this magnificent sledging 
expedition. By some accident the 
wild course of the sledges is delayed 
for a moment, and the hated and 
feared Sidonia —now a hideous old 
woman — poorly dressed, comes for- 
ward and asks the duke to give her 
the prebenda of Barbara von Kleist, 
lately deceased, in Marienfliess. 

The brother of the deceased nun, 
Dinnies von Kleist, pushes her out 
of the way, saying, ‘Go to the devil : 
the prebenda of my sister Bar- 
bara you never shall have!’ The 
old hag spits and sputters, and it was 
soon seen what all this meant. Din- 
nies von Kliest, to shew his prodi- 
gious strength, flourishes the ban- 
ners of Pomerania and Brandenburg, 
one in each hand; and as this had 
somewhat delayed him, in order to 
come up with the cavalcade, he 
makes a short cut across the ice. 
He crosses a hole recently frozen 
over: the ice breaks, and his throat 
coming into violent contact with a 
strong crust of firm ice on the other 
side of the hole, he beheads himself. 
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The banner of Pomerania sinks into 
the hole, while that of Brandenburg 
floats proudly over the expanse. 
This strange event predicts the ex- 
tinction of the ancient Pomeranian 
race, and the absorption of their pos- 
sessions by their cousins of the house 
of Brandenburg. One of the ducal 
race, however, in the midst of all the 
speculations on this abstruse ques- 
tion, tells his brethren that he 
thinks the god Bacchus has more 
to do with the threatened extinction 
of their race than Sidonia or any 
other witches. 

Signs and prodigies now succeed 
one another in Pomerania. Strange 
coins are discovered with Rape 
omnia scratched upon them: again 
the ominous hare with three legs 
and its cobold rider are seen. Jo- 
hannes Fredericus, on hearing this, 
faints, and shortly after dies in his 
fifty-seventh year. The same sledge 
which had conveyed him well and 
strong to Wolgast, transports his 
corpse to Stettin for burial. His two 
successors, Barnim the Tenth, and 
Casimir, live but a few months. 
Bogislaff the Thirteenth, alarmed at 
these successive deaths, all of which 
he attributes to the magic art of Si- 
donia, at length on her plagueing 
him with the request made to his 
predecessors, gives her the long- 
wished-for prebenda at Marienfliess. 
The other nuns are in a state of con- 
sternation. Once before she had im- 
pudently gone thither, asserting that 
Duke Barnim had given her the 
prebernda, and when the lie was de- 
tected had been indignantly expelled. 
‘The nuns, therefore, feared the noto- 
rious baggage’s rancour for the slight 
that had been put upon her. Sido- 
nia drives up to the convent of 
Marienfliess in triumph, accompanied 
by her lame old maid, Wolde, also a 
notorious witch. 

Sidonia had not been long in the 
convent of Marienfliess before she 
has occasion to exhibit her propensi- 
ties for mischief. The Amtshaupt- 
mann, or sheriff, Sparling, whose duty 
it was to inspect the convent, sends 
his maid with a quantity of flax, 
which Sidonia is ordered to spin by 
Christmas time. The sheriff, more- 
over, desired that the linen might 
be as fine as possible, as he wanted 
it for shirts for his own wearing. 
Sidonia flies into a passion, kicks 
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the flax, and the old woman bring- 
ing it, out of the room. The 
sheriff himself now comes, armed 
with brief authority and a dog-whip, 
but is speedily routed by Sidonia, 
who breaks his head with a besom. 
He takes refuge with the abbess, 
Magdalena von Petersdorff. A me- 
morial to the duke is written, in 
which all Sidonia’s transgressions are 
minutely detailed:—how she took 
possession of the vestry-room, sent 
for the abbess, bullied the other 
nuns, and beat the sheriff. The 
memorial is sent to the Duke Bogis- 
lafi, with a pressing request that the 
old hag Sidonia be dismissed from 
her prebenda, and again sent to beg 
her bread in the wide world. Sidonia 
receives Bogislaff’s letter in answer to 
the memorial, and puts it behind the 
fire without reading it. She then 
spits and sputters after her usual 
witch fashion, and the poor abbess 
and the sheriff are immediately vi- 
sited with violent pains in the limbs 
and joints. Salves and medicaments 
are applied in vain; and the abbess 
endeavours, by sending Sidonia all 
sorts of delicacies, to brike her to 
take off the charm. Meanwhile 
Sidonia and her lame old maid 
dance frantically about the room. 
Sidonia visits the abbess, and pro- 
mises to relieve her from her 
miseries upon certain conditions ; 
viz. she is to be left in quiet posses- 
sion of the vestry-room, and made 
under-prioress of the convent : more- 
over, no further complaint is ever 
again to be made to the duke. On 
these demands being conceded, the 
pain, wonderful to relate, leaves the 
abbess’s limbs. 

Sidonia now hears by accident that 
the marriage of Philippus Julius, the 
young lord of Wolgast, was to be 
solemnised that very day. Rage takes 
entire possession of her soul. She 
summons her lame old maid into her 
presence, curses, and storms. ‘ The 
bastard of Ernestus Ludovicus may 
perhaps have a child,’ if this marriage 
be consummated at Berlin before she 
can interfere to prevent it. She now 
invokes her familiar demon Chim, 
and abuses him as a worthless imp for 
not having informed her of the oc- 
currence in due time. One of the 
nuns, Anna von Apenborg, sees the 
whole of this scene from a sort of 
skylight commanding the vestry- 
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room, where Sidonia has fixed her 
quarters, and hears her beat some- 
thing which squeaks like a hare. 
Wolde, the maid, is told to take the 
lock out of the trunk: she does so, 
remarking, however, that it is now 
too late. Sidonia tells her that, al- 
though it is midnight in Pomerania, 
it wants a quarter to twelve by Ber- 
lin time; that the marriage guests 
had assuredly not yet separated, nor 
the bridal pair retired for the night, 
and she should arrive in time. She 
was determined to exterminate the 
whole of the odious Pomeranian 
ducal race, root and branch. 


Hereupon she took the lock, and mut- 
tered some words over it, whereof Anna 
von Apenborg understood nought save 
the words, Philippus, Franciscus, Bogis- 
laus, Georgius, Ulricus, all which were 
the sons of Bogislaff XIII., and who 
verily all died childless. During her 
conjuration the lights upon the table 
burnt blue, and the creature she had 
beaten quacked with a different sort of 
voice; the clock struck, and the bells on 
the towers rung, but very softly; Anna 
Apenborg sank down upon her knees, 
anu held her breath for very fright. 
Hereupon the witch gave Wolde the lock 
and key, telling her to throw it that very 
night into the sea, and to mutter the 
charm,— 

* So longe blifft die See, 
Kumm nimmer in die Hoh.’ * 

All at once Anna Apenborg is aware 
of seeing three shadows instead of two 
flit on the whitewashed wall. She plucks 
up a heart to look again, when she sees 
all the three dancing and hears them 
singing with a loud voice, Ho, ho! Ha, 
ha! ha! ha! while the shadows on the 
wall flit backwards and forwards. Be- 
fore long, however, a deep bass voice 
exclaims,—‘ Hey-day! I smell the blood 
of a Christian! I smell the blood of 
a Christian!’ Whereupon the before- 
named Anna, dreadfully alarmed, crawls 
back on her knees to the stairs, while 
wild unearthly laughter, loud enough to 
break the windows, resounds on all sides 
of her. She could not get 
sleep all that night. 


a wink of 


Anna, of course, tells all that she 
saw to the abbess, and consultations 
are held as to future proceedings. 
Meanwhile Sidonia, as sub-prioress, 
tyrannises over all the inmates of 
the convent ;—even the abbess can 
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make no head against her. The 
death of the porter is attributed to 
her arts of magic; at the funeral 
sermon the pastor hints as much : to 
avert suspicion, Sidonia demands to 
have the Sacrament administered to 
her,— 

Seeing that her witchcraft was «s clear 
as the sun at noonday, it is manifest that 
she not only desired the Lord’s Supper 
from hypocrisy and in order to dazzle the 
eyes of the public, but likewise to feed 
with the body and blood of our Lord 
the toads which she hath concealed in 
her cell :—it is well known that witches do 
secretly place the Sacrament in their 
mouths with this intent. These vermin 
have been seen to suck it as a child sucks 
at the breast. Anna Apenborg did see 
this through the keyhole. 

The report of witchcraft is so rife 
throughout the province, that com- 
missioners are sent toexamine into the 
matter. Somuch comes to light that 
the old abbess is reprimanded for not 
having sooner denounced Sidonia to 
the ducal court. The neighbours’ 
cows are mysteriously sucked dry ; 
their bees are decoyed away; those 
who offend her suffer severely from 
illnessesand sores. The commissioners 
were about to proceed to extremities 
with the old hag; the pitch-plaster 
for her mouth was prepared — the 
sturdy churls were ready to hold her 
down, when the shadow of a toad 
crawls slowly over the paper upon 
which the depositions were taken 
down. The commissioners are aghast, 
and, looking up, they perceive 
Sidonia at the window, accom- 
panied by her evil spirit, Chim, in 
the shape of a black cat, watching 
their proceedings. Fright clears the 
room of all save the boldest—Doctor 
Schwallenberg. He had boasted that 
with recipes from Albertus Magnus, 
Theophrastus, and Paracelsus, he 
knew how to break Sidonia’s spells. 
But the doctor is no match for her; 
he sickens and dies in a few days of 
the self-same disease—a sort of black 
vomit — which had killed the porter 
of the convent. The sheriff, likewise, 
is carried off by fever. 

The several members of the ducal 
family now assemble at old Stettin, 
to consider what is to be done. No- 
thing but signs and wonders are of 


* ¢ As long as the waves remain, 
Never come up again.’ 
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daily occurrence ; children with long 
beards, and other strange, misshapen 
wretches, are born into the world. 
Bishop Franciscus, of Pomerania, ad- 
vises the rack, fire, and water to be 
used, and ‘recommends his own exe- 
cutioner to be sent for, who fears 
neither witch nor devil: they had de- 
layed long enough already.’ Sidonia 
is summoned, and appears before the 
assembled princes, bishops, and mag- 
nates of the land at old Stettin. When 
she enters the room, Bishop Fran- 
ciscus, with a piece of chalk, draws 
his symbolum on the table before him, 
—‘H. H. H., Help, helper, help,— 
threatens to have Sidonia torn limb 
from limb, and her accursed members 
thrown to the dogs. She, however, 
does not lose her courage, but an- 
swers all the questions put to her 
with singular tact, accounting for all 
that is laid to her charge as witch- 
craft by natural causes. She fairly 
silences them all, even the violent 
Bishop Franciscus; and is finally 
dismissed with only a reprimand. 

On the 16th July a violent revolt 
broke out in Stettin, which again is 
laid to Sidonia’s charge. The excise 
on beer had been increased, and the 
populace rose, headed by an old 
woman — of course, Sidonia — who, 
after Jack Cade’s fashion, says, that 
every thing shall be cheaper. The 
authorities are forced to fly; the 
Duke Philippus does not recognise 
his Stettin subjects. ‘ Had it been 
the people of the Sound, I could 
have understood it; but my subjects 
of Stettin !’ 

Meanwhile matters are going on 
badly enough at Marienfliess. Dorte 
Stettin is possessed, and creates a 
scundalum in church by her violent 
cries and unseemly conduct. The 
parson is sent for, who tries to exor- 
cise the demon: he finally succeeds 
in somewhat pacifying the evil spirit. 
His honour the parson is now seized 
with fever, and dies, and his body is 
half devoured by a were-wolf, which 
is shrewdly suspected to be none 
other than Sidonia. Magister Joel, 
of Gryppswald, a great theologian, 
and somewhat of a necromancer to 
boot, together with Franciscus, bishop 
of Camyn, now take counsel toge- 
ther, and determine to gain posses- 
sion of the charm ‘Shem Hampo- 
rasch,’ which was known to exist in 
old Stettin, where it was carefully 
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preserved by the Jews. Whoever 
possessed this charm could summon 
the angel Metatron, who was able to 
turn stones into diamonds, and clay 
into solid gold. They enter the syna- 
gogue, are discovered, severely han- 
dled, and ignominiously kicked out. 
Magister Joel, of Gryppswald, is 
now driven to other resources. For 
his present purposes a pure virgin is 
necessary, and Diliana von Borcke, 
Clara Dewitz’s grandaughter, is dis- 
covered to be a maid in thought and 
deed. She accordingly is selected to 
perform the grand opus magicum. 
Strangely enough, while Magister 
Joel is trying his hand at white ma- 
gic, with the laudable object, how- 
ever, of taking off the curse of bar- 
renness from the ducal family — 
Christian Liidcke is appointed to 
be the chief commissioner for the 
‘drowning, racking, and burning 
of all witches.’ This new commis- 
sioner sets about his work in right 
earnest; and every year many poor 
devils — no matter whether guilty. 
or innocent, young or old —are sent 
to the stake in Pomerania. Christian 
Liidcke now ventures to Marienfliess, 
and seizes Anna Wolde, Sidonia’s 
lame old maid, upon whom he is 
about to inflict summary justice; 
when Sidonia, attended by her evil 
spirit, Chim, in the shape of acat, with 
his hinder quarters decently attired 
in red breeches, suddenly appears, 
puts the whole posse comitatus to 
flight, and rescues her maid. Liidcke, 
however, is not to be thus beaten: he 
returns with hisassistants, and inthree 
weeks no less than three unfortunate 
old women are burnt just beneath Si- 
donia’s window. ‘The smell of hu- 
man flesh, says Dr. Plénnies, ‘ was 
perceived for a distance of some ten 
miles; the smell is a sickly, sweet, 
and loathsome smell, easily distin- 
guishable from the smell of other 
flesh.’ Liidcke is an executioner after 
the devil's own heart. He one day 
forgets a poor witch he had hung up 
by the feet before a slow fire. He is 
discovered by a kind-hearted priest 
drinking and carousing with some 
others as bad as himself. ‘'Thunder 
and lightning!’ said he, ‘I had clean 
forgotten the accursed old baggage 
Signs and wonders multiply. Some 
women at Pyritz are making a sort 
of porridge with meal and peas ; this 
turns to blood ; when bread is baked 
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the crumb congeals into gore! In 
the Sound the very stones are stained 
with blood; nay, the multitudinous 
sea itself is ‘incarnadine ; making the 
green one red.’ Sermons are preached 
on these portents; but in vain. 
Diliana is now sent for to old Stet- 
tin to perform the grand opus magi- 
cum. Her lover, George Puttkam- 
mer, and her old father, Jobst Borcke, 
ask Magister Joel of what use was 
the opus theurgicum, or the angel 
who is to appear? We can perform, 
ay they, what is wanted without his 
assistance, and can bring Sidonia 
either alive or dead. Magister Joel, 
however, overcomes their scruples, 
and after due performance of the 
proper magical prayers and incanta- 
tions, the angel of the sun, in the 
shape of a beautiful youth of about 
twelve years of age, majestically ap- 
pears and answers the questions that 
are put to him. 
the ceremony the angel is suddenly 
summoned off to Nineveh, and Duke 
Franciscus, bishop of Camyn, who is 
present at this scene, ventures to 
ask the spirit before he goes, ‘ What, 
then, will become of mine ancient 
family ? will it be extinct?’ ‘ Hold 
your tongue, you old drunken blood- 
sucker !’ was the angelic reply, which 
rendered the duke furious, and 


makes him accuse Magister Joel of 


having more to do with black than 
with white magic. 

We must hurry, however, to a 
conclusion. Wolde is at length taken 
and burned; Sidonia herself is seized 


Sonnet. 


In the middle of 


[ October, 


and placed in the Witches’ Tower 
at Saatzig. She is then transferred 
to the Oderburg at Old Stettin. 

‘ God be praised,’ says Dr. Theodorus 
Plinnies, ‘that I have brought Sidonia 
to the Oderburg. Her long imprison- 
ment there, her trial, and lastly her tor- 
ture, I will pass over, seeing that your 
princely highness and your highness’s 
brothers were yourselves present, and 
did stand within the green closet. Ialso, 
Theodorus Plinnies, was there present 
as sheriff, and when I recall to mind 
her cries, and how her old dry bones 
cracked and trembled on the rack, 
nothing but green and yellow spots float 
before mine eyes.’ 


Her advocate did his best to de- 
feat the ends of justice, but in vain, 
and at four o’clock of the afternoon 
on the 28th of July, 1620, Sidonia 
confessed seventeen articulos inqui- 
sitionales while she lay on the rack, 
and was duly executed on the Ra- 
venstone at old Stettin on the 19th 
August, 1620. 

We have thus endeavoured to 
give our readers an outline of Dr. 
Meinhold’s strange tale. By paring 
it down to a mere narrative, much 
that is valuable — the sly humorous 
hits at mesmerism and at Mein- 
hold’s old enemies of the Rationalist 
school of Germany, as well as much 
strange antiquarian lore, have neces- 
sarily been omitted; but we trust 
that we have said enough to induce 
German scholars to get the book and 
read for themselves. 


Tyow gladly look we through the twilight dim, 

H Streaking the Orient pale with glimm’ring gray, 
And hail the coming of the king of day! 

Ev’n now his flaming beams, far shooting, limn 
The hopeful life with smiles, scatt’ring the grim 
And grisly brood of Night, vampires that prey 

On heart, soul, sense ; and with Saturnian ray 
Benignant, streaming o’er the shadow y rim 

Of the horizon of our hopes, ev’n now 

Sentinels of Hope, blest with prophetic faith, 

We wait his rising orb, and meekly bow 

In true heart-worship before the Word, which saith 
‘ Let there be light!’ and in the kindling glow 

Of a new day-spring heart and soul array’th. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JOHN HUNTER LITTLER, K.C.B. 


uE subject of this Memoir is the 
T representative of a very ancient 
Cheshire family, for the records of 
which the reader is referred to Mr. 
Burke's History of the Landed Gen- 
try. His mother was the daughter 
of John Hunter, Esq., a director of 
the East India Company ; which cir- 
cumstance, it may reasonably be in- 
ferred, led to his making choice of 
the Indian army as his profession. 
In April 1800, being then a youth 
of seventeen years, he embarked for 
India on board of the Kent, having 
for one of his fellow-passengers the 
late Major-general Sir William Nott, 
G.C.B., the future hero of Candahar 
and of the Affghanistan war of re- 
tribution,—then, like Littler, a cadet 
of infantry on the Bengal establish- 
ment. The Kent’s voyage was long 
and disastrous, and marked by inci- 
dents such as are totally unknown 
to the indian adventurer of the pre- 
sent day. After being driven on the 
coast of South America by violent 
weather, and narrowly escaping ship- 
wreck off Saint Jago, she was at- 
tacked in the Bay of Bengal, when 
just at the end of her voyage, by a 
French privateer, La Confiance, com- 
manded by the notorious Sourcoff. 
Indiamen, in those days, however, 
were not accustomed to succumb 
without a struggle. The Kent re- 
sisted stoutly, and was only carried 
by boarding, after a_ protracted 
engagement, — young Nott being 
amongst the wounded. The French- 
man treated his captives better than 
was often the case during the late 
war. He transferred them, after 
some days, to an Arab trader, which 
landed them at Calcutta about the 
end of the same year. 

Littler landed in India at a fortu- 
nate time for the young soldier. The 
Marquis Wellesley’s brilliant admin- 
istration was at its height. The con- 
cluding year of the past century had 
been marked by the fall of Sering- 


apatam, and the coming events of 


Assye, Delhi, Laswarree, and Ar- 

gaum, were beginning to cast their 

shadows before. Littler was ap- 

pointed in the first instance to, and 
ee. aeereiss os 


joined at the close of 1800, the se- 
cond battalion of the 18th Native 
Infantry, now the 37th Native In- 
fantry,—a regiment which had then 
just won its first laurels at Sering- 
apatam, and which was afterwards 
annihilated, with General Elphin- 
stone’s force, on the disastrous retreat 
from Caubul in January 1842. His 
connexion, however, with this regi- 
ment, did not continue very long. 
In April of the following year he 
was removed to the then second bat- 
talion of the 10th Native Infantry, 
now the 16th Regiment (Grena- 
diers),—a corps inferior to none in 
the number and brilliancy of its ser- 
vices, which, unfortunately, we have 
no room here to enumerate. 

The rudiments of the military pro- 
fession are soon acquired where or- 
dinary quickness is accompanied by 
an earnest desire to learn. The sub- 
ject of this Memoir was soon reported 
‘fit for duty,’ as appears from the 
fact that, when his commanding- 
officer, Colonel Dyson Marshall, was 
called upon in 1804 to furnish an 
intelligent officer to assist in drilling 
and organising certain native regi- 
ments then embodied at Futtygurh, 
his choice immediately fell upon 
Littler, who gladly accepted the 
employment, having no immediate 
prospect of active service with his 
regiment, which was then quartered 
at Lucknow, and out of the way 
of sharing in any of the brilliant 
achievements of Lord Lake and Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. While thus em- 
ployed, though scarcely a sharer in, 
he was at least a spectator of, one of 
the most striking incidents of the 
Marhatta war—the surprise and total 
rout of Holkar at Furruckabad, on 
the 17th November, 1804. This 
personage, who had lately lost all 
his infantry, and most of his guns, at 
the battie of Deeg, had been pur- 
sued for some days by Lake. He 
arrived at Furruckabad, one of the 
richest cities in India, two days, as 
he thought, in advance of his pur- 
suer ; and, after plundering the town, 
proceeded to threaten the adjoining 
cantonment of Futtygurh, then oc- 
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cupied by no troops except the levies 
to which Littler was attached. 
Holkar’s demonstration, however, 
against the cantonment was boldly 
met. The levies had not at that 
time advanced so far in their drill as 
even to have fired blank-cartridge, 
but they were, nevertheless, drawn up 
by their officers in battle-array on the 
parade-ground; and so resolute was 
their appearance that Holkar’s horse- 
men feared to attack them, and at 
night -fall withdrew to their own 
camp. Bivouacking on the parade- 
ground, just as they had been drawn 
up, the British levies were cheered 
at midnight by a letter from the in- 
defatigable Lake, promising to be 
with them in the morning. Accord- 
ingly, no sooner had the morning- 
gun fired than the accidental blowing 
up of a tumbril announced his ap- 
proach. Completely surprised—for 
they believed him to be miles in the 
rear—the Marhattas had scarcely 
time to stand to their arms, when 
Lake’s cavalry was upon them. After 
a short and impotent resistance, the 
Marhattas turned and fled in all di- 
rections, pursued for ten miles by 
the avenging sabres of the British 
troopers, notwithstanding the latter 
had already marched thirty-six miles 
that morning before reaching Fur- 
ruckabad. ‘The fact deserves to be 
recorded, as no less honourable to 
the British officers—Littler amongst 
them—than to the native soldiers 
composing these raw levies; that, 
whilst every follower in the canton- 


ment, together with a large party of 


mounted police, decamped across the 
Ganges the moment Holkar ap- 
peared, there was not a single recruit 
who followed their example. 

When his duties with the levies 
were at an end, Littler rejoined his 
own regiment at Lucknow, and re- 
mained in the performance of ordi- 
nary cantonment duty until the be- 
ginning of the cold season of 1805. 
The second battalion of the 10th 
being then ordered to join a force 
assembling under Lord Lake at Mut- 
tra, for the final reduction of Holkar 
(who had drawn off towards the 
Punjaub, in the hope of persuading 
the Sikh chieftains to make common 
cause with him against the British), 
the young soldier's aspirations after 
active employment seemed at last 
on the point of being gratified. But 
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he was again doomed to be disap- 
pointed. His regiment was attached 
to the reserve under Major-gencral 
Dowdeswell ; and whilst Lord Lake, 
with the main body, sought Holkar 
by way of Delhi and Loodianah, the 
second battalion of the 10th marched 
on Seharunpore, and, with the rest 
of the reserve, took up a position 
near that city. The whole campaign 
proved bloodless, Holkar being ad- 
mitted to very liberal terms at the 
solicitation of Runjeect Sing, whose 
greatness was just then beginning. 
The army accordingly broke up, and 
the second battalion of the 10th was 
sent to form cantonments at the since 
popular and much-sought station of 
Meerat. 

So far, then, Littler had been sin- 
gularly unfortunate in a professional 
point of view. In the events of the 
Marhatta war, which shed such lus- 
tre over the british-Indian army, 
he had had not the humblest share. 
Although, during the whole time, 
within a few marches of the scene of 
operations, Assye, Laswarree, Deeg 
—those wonderful battles, the story 
of which reads, at the present day, 
more like a romance than sober his- 
tory —had been fought and won 
without him. 

But as the year 1810 closed, his 
prospects brightened. Volunteer 
battalions were embodied, for the pro- 


jected expedition against the island 


of Java, which, following the fate of 
the parent country, Uolland, was 
then in subordination to the French ; 
and to one of these Littler had the 
good fortune to be attached, with 
a company of his own regiment. 
The experience which he gained 
during the progress of the campaign, 
which resulted in the capture and 
occupation of Java, has had a marked 
effect on the general's subsequent 
career. The limits of this Memoir 
forbid us to enter at any length into 
the circumstances ; we must, there- 
fore, be content with simply stating 
that, after effecting a landing without 
any serious molestation, the army, 
numbering in all about twelve thou- 
sand men (of whom half were Eu- 
ropeans), and accompanied by the Go- 
vernor-general, Lord Minto, pushed 
on for the capital; that the advance, 
to which Littler was attached, suc- 
ceeded, under the command of Colo- 
nel Gillespie, in dislodging the enemy 
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from a position he had taken up; 
that at the attack, a few days after- 
wards, upon an entrenched camp at 
Fort Cornelis, Littler was again pre- 
sent ; and that his gallantry on that 


day having attracted the notice of 


the Governor - general, he was nomi- 
nated to the commissariat depart- 
ment of the army; and that, in his 
new capacity of commissary, he wit- 
nessed all the operations which led 
to the capitulation of the French 
General Jaussens, and the total de- 
feat and dispersion of the French 
army. Of all this it would have 
afforded us much pleasure to speak 
in detail, had our space permitted, for 
the military operations by which the 
capture of Java was achieved were, 
perhaps, at the time, inadequately 
ippreciated,—men’s minds being daz- 
zed by the nearer and better under- 
stood glories of the Peninsular War. 
Nevertheless, it would be difficult to 
name any campaign of the same du- 
ration, which presents so many points 
of interest and instruction to the 
military student, nor was the exam- 
ple of Colonel Gillespie’s ability and 
conduct lost upon General Littler. 
‘The duties of the commissariat de- 
partment in the Indian army, to 
which the subject of this Memoir 
was now appointed, have, contrary 
to the custom which prevails in the 
British army, always been performed 
by commissioned officers, selected for 
superior intelligence and acquaint- 
ance with the native character and 
language. ‘The Indian commissariat 
officers not only enjoy the same 
consideration. with those < the 
other civil branches of the statf, but 
are considered equally clizible ‘with 
their purely military brethren to 
brevet-rank and military distine- 
tions. Nor is this altogether so un- 
fair as it might otherwise appear, 
when it is considered that the In- 
dian commissariat officer is never a 
‘ shirker’ on the day of battle; but, 
whenever his more immediate duties 
do not prevent him, takes his place in 
the field by the side of the command- 
ing general, just as naturally as the 
aide - de- -camp or assistant - adjutant- 
general. From this union of civil 
and military duties, it has doubtless 
arisen that some of the most dis- 
tinguished officers in the Indian 
army have passed a portion of their 
service in the commissariat depart- 
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ment. The affinity between feeding 
an army well and leading it well is 
not, perhaps, obvious at first sight, 
but ex xperience nevertheless teaches 
that the two arts are very intimately 
connected. 

From its capture in 1811, until 
the end of 1816, Java remained in 
possession of the English; and du- 
ring the greater part of that time 
Captain Littler held the appoint- 
ment of commissariat officer at the 
outpost of Sourabaya, his services 
being occasionally called for to ac- 
company expeditions against the na- 
tive princes of the neighbouring 
islands, whose quarrels with the 
Dutch their English successors had 
contrived to inherit. In 1816, Java 
—in accordance with the usual 
course of English diplomacy, which 
has always yielded at the termina- 
tion of a war what had been ac- 
quired ie hard fighting during its 
continuance—was restored to its ori- 
ginal masters, the Dutch; and Lit- 
tler returned with the rest of the 
troops to India. But his services 
in Java had been too cmmlenens 
to admit of his being allowed to 
retire to the comparative obscurity of 
regimental duty; and, accordingly, 
shortly after his return to India, the 
Marquis of Hastings, then Governor- 
general, appointed him to the Ben- 
gal commissariat. 

The only event of interest in the 
succeeding six or seven years of Cap- 
tain Littler’s life was his employ- 
ment under Lieutenant-colonel Ri- 
chards, in the campaign of 1820, in 
the Larka Cole country, for which 
he obtained public thanks from that 
officer. In January 1824, after 
twenty-two years of Indian ser- 
vice, the state of his private af- 
fairs obliged him to resign his staff- 
situation and apply for furlough 
to Europe. In October, 1826, he 
again landed in Calcutta, having 
during his absence in England at- 
tained the rank of regimental-major ; 
and as the rules of the service, no 
less than his own inclination, pre- 
vented his re-appointment to the 
enemas, he joined, and was im- 
mediately |} ionoured with the com- 
mand of, his own regiment, the 14th 
Native Infantry, to which he had 
been appointed on the re-organisation 
of the army in 1824. 

A. few words will suffice to carry 
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the subject of our Memoir from this 
period down to the year 1843. In 
1831 Major Littler obtained his lieu- 
tenant-coloneley ; in the following 
year he was removed to the com- 
mand of the 54th Native Infantry (a 
corps subsequently annihilated, like 
the 37th, in Elphinstone’s retreat 
from Caubul); and in 1834 his 
health obliged him to apply for a 
second furlough to Europe. At the 
end of 1836 he returned to India, 
and was appointed to the command 
of the 70th Native Infantry, which 
regiment he took to Sylhet in the 
following year. On his arrival at 
that station he was appointed a bri- 
gadier, and placed in command of 
the south-eastern frontier, including 
the valley of Assam, Dacca, Chitta- 
gong, and the Burmese frontier ge- 
nerally ; it being considered probable 
that our turbulent neighbours, the 
subjects of the court of Ava, might 
give trouble during the absence of a 
large portion of the army in Affghan- 
istan. Brigadier Littler’s admirable 
arrangements, however, kept the 
frontier perfectly quiet during the 
whole progress of the Affghan war, 
at the conclusion of which, in 1842, 
he succeeded as the senior officer to 
the temporary command of the Pre- 
sidency division; on being relieved 
from which, at the end of 1842, he 
Was appointed to the command of 
the Agra district. 

Major-general Littler—as he had 
become by the brevet of 1841—had, 
up to the time of his Sylhet com- 
mand, been known rather as an in- 
telligent and laborious staff-officer, 
and as a consistent, kind, and highly- 
popular regimental commandant, 
than as the bold yet prudent ge- 
neral, which later events have 
shewn him to be. But during 
the time he held command of the 
eastern frontier, his high military 
qualities had been gradually forcing 
themselves upon the notice of the 
authorities ; and when, in 1843, Lord 
Ellenborcugh deemed it necessary to 


assemble a force for the coercion of 


the refractory army of the indepond- 
ent state of Gwalior, General Littler 
was one of the first officers he de- 
termined to employ. He was ac- 
cordingly nominated to the command 


of the third division of infantry of 


the Army of Exercise, as it was ori- 
ginally called,—a designation which 
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it afterwards changed for that of the 
Army of Gwalior. 

The Gwalior campaign of 1843-44 
has not yet found an historian. We 
may be excused, therefore, if we re- 
late rather more in detail than we 
should otherwise have done some of 
the incidents of the grand event of 
that campaign—the battle of Maha- 
rajpore, which led to the extinction 
of the last native independent force 
within the limits of the British In- 
dian dominions. On the 16th of 
December, 1843, the Army of Exer- 
cise, under the personal command of 
the Commander-in-chief, Sir Hugh 
Gough, and accompanied—as the 
force which invaded Java had been 
—by the Governor-general as an 
amateur, was put in motion from 
Agra. On the 19th December it was 
on the left bank of the Chumbul, 
and on the 2Ist the leading brigade 
—the ‘ Candahar Brigade,’ if we mis- 
take not—crossed that river. By 
the 23d the whole army was en- 
camped within the Gwalior territo- 
ries, at a place called Hingonah, on 
the direct road to Gwalior, and about 
five miles from the Chumbul. Up 
to the 28th December negotiations 
were in progress with the Gwalior 
durbar, which seemed likely to bring 
the campaign to a peaceable conclu- 
sion. But on that day it became 
known in camp that nothing but a 
trial of strength with the British 
army would satisfy the refractory 
soldiers of Gwalior. 

During the progress of diplomacy 
the Marhatta troops had left their 
antonments at Gwalior, and taken 
up a position about seven or eight 
miles only from the British camp. 
They were reconnoitred by the quar- 
ter-master-general and staff on the 
morning of the 28th, and a plan of 
attack was arranged the same after- 
noon, on the information furnished 
by that officer. The several divisions 
ofthe army received orders to march 
the next morning, so as to reach cer- 
tain assigned positions soon after 
day-break. To Littler’s column— 
which consisted of her Majesty’s 39th 
Foot and the 56th Regiment of Ben- 
gal Native Infantry, with one horse- 
tield-battery—was assigned the se- 
condary duty of supporting an in- 
tended attack by the second division 
of infantry upon the enemy’s centre; 
and a village called Jowrah was 
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named as the point which the gene- 
ral was to seek the next morning. 
The march of the different divisions 
was conducted exactly as had been 
ordered; but the arrangements of 
the preceding day were found, on the 
arrival of the troops at their several 
stations, to have been completely 
nullified by a change which the 
enemy had made in their position 
since the quarter -master- general’s 
reconnaissunce of the preceding day, 
of which no intelligence had been 
furnished by the British spies. On 
the 28th they had been encamped 
in full strength at a place called 
Chowndah, along the edge of a deep 
and extensive ravine, backed by a 
rising ground, over which led the 
road to Gwalior. But late on that 
day they had divided, or rather ex- 
tended, their force, and now occupied 
as a kind of outpost a village about 
a mile from their camp, known to 
history by the name of Maharajpore. 
Littler’s column no sooner halted 
at Jowrah, than it was fired upon 
from this village; and it speedily 
became evident, that, whatever its 
disadvantages in other respects, the 
enemy's change of position was so 
far fortunate for the general that it 
made him a principal instead of a 
second in what was to come, and 
gave his column the honour of lead- 
ing, instead of merely supporting, the 
attack. After a delay of half-an- 
hour or so, which was spent by the 
Commander -in- chief in attempting 
to make out exactly the altered po- 
sition of the enemy, General Littler 
received the order to carry Maharaj- 
pore without delay. Her Majesty’s 
39th Foot and the 56th Regiment 
Native Infantry immediately formed 
in double column of sub-divisions of 
regiments, with No. 10 Light-field- 
battery on the left, and advanced in 
this order against the village. The 
movement was no sooner perceived 
by the occupants of Maharajpore 
(consisting, according to the Com- 
mander-in-chief’s despatch, of seven 
regiments of infantry with twenty- 
eight guns), than a heavy and well- 
sustained fire of round-shot, shells, 
and grape, was opened successively 
upon the advancing column. Had 
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not the ground been under cultiva- 
tion, ard moist from late rain, the 
carnage must have been very great ; 
as it was, though the troops were 
saved from the effects of the rico- 
chet of the shot, the casualties were 
very numerous. At about three 
hundred yards from the batteries 
the British regiments formed line 
without halting ; and after firing one 
volley, threw themselves on the guns 
with the bayonet. ‘The Marhatta 
gunners, with a devotion very com- 
mon amongst the artillerymen of 
Hlindostan,* stood to their guns to 
the last, and quitted them only to 
draw their tulwars— weapons very 
superior to the clumsy pieces of 
iron with which our artillery- 
men are armed. But then—as Sir 
Charles Napier wrote in his despatch 
of the battle of Meeanee—‘ was seen 
the superiority of the musket and 
bayonet over the sword, shield, and 
matchlock. Down went those bold 
and skilful swordsmen under the 
superior power of the musket and 
bayonet.’ 

Soon the contest in front of the 
village was decided, but, sheltered 
by the houses, the Mahrattas con- 
tinued to fight desperately within; 
nor was it till the aid of fire 
was called in, and the whole vil- 
lage set in flames, that this contest, 
in which quarter was neither asked 
nor given, subsided. ‘The slaughter 
of the enemy was enormous; and 
the village having been almost simul- 
taneously taken in reverse by the 
Candahar Brigade, hardly a single 
unwounded Marhatta soldier con- 
trived to regain the main position at 
Chowndah. 

As fast as the troops could be got 
together out of the village of Maha- 
rajpore—a work of considerable diffi- 
culty—they were formed in line, and 
the real business of the day, the attack 
of the main position at Chowndah, 
commenced. The march of her 
Majesty's 39th and the 56th Native 
Infantry, as these regiments advanced 
against Chowndah, was computed, at 
the time, to have been crossed by 
the fire of no less than five batteries 
of heavy guns ; and had not General 
Littler very prudently adopted the 





* The artillerymen of the East regard their guns as their tutelary deities, and 


worship them. 
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line formation the loss could not have 
failed to be most severe. The ground, 
too, was covered with stacks of 
*‘curbee,* behind and even within 
which the Marhatta skirmishers con- 
cealed themselves; nor was it until 
several soldiers had been shot from 
the rear that the danger of passing 
these stacks unexamined was dis- 
covered. The line, however, stag- 
gered on through the rich, heavy 
loam, the soldiers suffering grievous sly 
from want of water, but all were 
animated by the sight of the can- 

Vass just above the tall cro ps, which 
gave them assurance that the real 
position of the enemy was at last 
within reach. When at charg- 
ing distance, line was rapidly 
dressed, and her M: jesty’s 39th ran 
merrily into the enemy’s batteries. 
But this time the bayonet was blood- 
less. The enemy had not wait 
a second trial of British 
the field was won. 

Such was the part borne by the 
column under General Littler’s com- 
mand in the battle of Maharajpore. 
The men were ably led, and they 
bravely followed. The severity of 
the fire to which they were exposed 

and of the resistance they encoun- 
tered is attested by the official returns 


the 


ed for 


steel, and 


of killed and wounded. The 39th 
Foot alone had thirty killed, and 
one hundred and _ eighty - seven 


wounded,—of the former one, and of 
the latter ten, being officers. The 
general received a severe contusion 
from a grape-shot, which must have 
shattered the leg had not its force 


been broken by the stirrup. His 
assistant - adjutant -general, Captain 
(now Lieutenant-colonel) Graves, 


was severely wounded by his side ; 
and h isacting aide-de- -camp—who has 
since fallen at the head of his re- 
giment, her 50th, at So- 
braon—had a valuable horse of the 
general's killed under him. 

The Gwalior campaign may be 
said to have begun and ended with 
the battle of the 29th of December. 
The army marched without further 
opposition to Gwalior, and the strong 
fortress of that name was peaceably 
given up. Such of the Gwalior 
regiments as had escaped annihilation 


Majesty's 
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at Maharajpore and Punniar were 
disbanded, and their place directed to 
be supplied by a contingent, officered 
by British officers. But to see these 
arrangements carried out, and to give 
stability to the new order of things, 
Lord Ellenborough thought it ad- 
visable to leave a strong British force 
for some time at Gwalior; and the 
command of it—involving a task 
considerable delicacy, and requiring 
much firmness—was conferred upon 
General Littler. Under the gene- 
ral’s management all went on well; 
and when the force wa 
on the termination of the service, 
Littler was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Rajpootanah field force, 
as a brigadier of the first class. 

It is hardly necessary to remind 
the reader, that ever since the death 
of Maharajah Runjeet Sing, in 1839, 
the north-west frontier of — had 
presented a constant source ofanx! ty 
to successive roverno! ‘-generals. 
anarchy which, since Runj jeet’s death, 
had more or less prevé ailed through- 
out the Punjaub, was in 1844-45 
beginning to reach a climax; and 
the licentious soldiery—whose will 
had for months been their only law— 
made daily boast of their intention of 
invading the British territories, and 
of sacking, as they pleasantly said, 


Ss broke up 


Delhi, Benares, and Caleuntta, in suc- 
cession. By most people—and by 
none more so, perhaps, than the 


Governor-general, Viscount Har- 


dinge, himself—this threat was re- 
garded as nothing but a boast; and 
the idea of a regularly organised 


Sikh force actually venturing to cross 
the Sutledge was ridiculed as chi- 
merical. Still the Governor-general 
judged it but common prudence to 
place an officer on whom he could 
thoroughly rely in command of that 
portion of the frontier which was 
most exposed to the chance of an 
attack from Lahore; and when 
Major-general Gilbert succeeded to 
the command of the Sirhind divi- 
sion, Lord Hardinge, at the recom- 
mendation of the Commander-in- 
chief, sent for General Littler—or, 
rather, as he had now become for 
his services at Gwalior, Sir John 
Littler, K.C.B.—from Nussierabad, 








* Curbee is the stalk of an Indian grain growing to a considerable height, and is 


used to feed elephants, &c. 
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and placed him, early in 1845, in 
command of the stations on the line 
of the Sutledge, his head-quarters 
being at Ferozepore. 

A glance at the map will serve to 
make the reader acquainted with the 
position of Ferozepore. In 1843 it 
was the advanced picquet, as it were, 
of British India on the side of the 
Punjaub, being only separated from 
the latter country by the Sutledge, 
an insignificant stream enough at 
most of the year. Feroze- 
pore is but fifty-three miles from 
Lahore, whilst it is three times that 
distance from the nearest Lritish 
station from which, at the time of 
the Sikh invasion, it could receive 
effective aid—Umballa. Like all 
other Indian cantonments, it is per- 
fectly open and undefended, the only 
approach to a fortification to be found 
in it being an entrenched work, made 
use of as a magazine or arsenal for 
military stores. 

For months and months previous]; 
to the Sikh invasion munitions of 
war of every description had been 
pouring into Feroze pore, though with 
what precise object it might be dif_i- 
cult to say; for certainly it would 


seasons 


not seem a very wise arrangement to 
convert into a dépot an open canton- 
ment standing on the very verge of 
an enemy's country, and certain to 
be the first object of that enemy’s 
attack. The fact, however, is cer- 
tain, that Ferozepore, in 1845, con- 
tained the largest magazine of, per- 
haps, any station in the upper pro- 
vinces, and its defence, in case of a 
Sikh invasion, became, of course, an 
object of the first importance; and 
as the contingency became every 
day more probable, its garrison was 
strengthened to between six and 
seven thousand men of all arms, 
with twenty-four field-pieces, five 
siege guns, and five mortars. 

Early in December 1845, Sir John 
Littler had intelligence from the 
political agent, Captain Nicholson, 
of the march of the Sikh army from 
Lahore, with the avowed intention 
of attacking Ferozepore. Their num- 
bers were said to be very great, and 
the hordes of regular and irregular 
cavalry accompanying them to be 
immense. On the 9th and 10th of 
December they reached the right 
bank of the Sutledge, and moving 
upwards, encamped directly oppo- 
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site Ferosepore. In a day or two 
they removed fro m this encampment, 
and, still keeping the right bank of 
the river, advanced to Nuggur 
Ghaut, and commenced crossing. 
On the 13th of December it became 
known at Ferozepore that several 
regiments and some artillery had 
crossed to the left bank, and General 
Littler then deemed it spews to 
move his —— into camp, which he 
formed accord ingly between the can- 
tonment and the enemy, with the 
flanks slightly denontenl, so as to 
protect, in some measure, the city on 
the one side and the barracks of her 
Majesty’s 62d Regiment on the other. 
One native regiment—the 63d, under 
Lieutenant - colonel Wilkinson — oc- 
cupied the entrenchment above men- 
tioned, in which were deposited the 
whole of the military and 
sariat stores, together vith nearly 
forty lacs of rupees; whilst another 
—the 27th, under Lieutenant-colonel 
Carnegy—was posted with half-a- 
battery at one of the ghauts on the 
Sutledge for the protection of the 
bridge of boats. But as the enemy 
crossed in numbers, Littler 
ordered the bridge to be scuttled and 
sunk, and withdrew the 27th into 
the city, postiug it at the eastern 
gate immediately facing the enemy. 
On the 15th of December the 
Sikh force on the left bank was in- 
creased by their cavalry and heavy 
guns, and the next day intelligence 
came in from the British picquets 
that the enemy were in motion, and 
apparently coming down to attack 
the camp. Then, with astonishing 
hardihood, Littler got his small force 
under arms, and, nothing daunted by 
the reported numbers of the enemy, 
marched out as if to seek battle. 
The extreme boldness of the move- 
ment was rewarded with complete 
success. The threatening aspect of 
the British brigades awed the Sikhs, 
—or, rather, the latter conceived 
that the general did not shew his 
full strength, and that he hoped, by 
drawing them out, to attack them 
unawares from some other quarter. 
Therefore they retired, and kept at a 
respectful distance, and the general 
also returned to his camp. On the 
following day the Sikhs made a simi- 
lar demonstration. Battle was again 
offered them, and again declined. 
On the 17th and 18th of December 
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the enemy were quieter, and a por- 
tion of them were reported to have 
left their encampment and proceeded 
towards Ferozeshah and Moodkee. 
On the evening of the 18th the battle 
of the latter place was fought, and 
the news of it reached General Littler 
in a despatch from Sir Henry Har- 
dinge on the 19th. On the 20th the 
enemy still continued quiet, and at 
midnight orders reached the British 
general to move out the next morn- 
ing, and join the grand army under 
the Commander-in-chief. Accord- 
ingly, at 8 a.m. on the 21st, Littler 
—leaving his camp standing, with 
picquets, videttes, and sentries, posted 
as usual,—leaving also the 27th Na- 
tive Infantry in the city, and the 
63d Native Infantry in the entrench- 
ment—marched out, with two bri- 
gades of infantry, his cavalry, and 
field guns; and, after making a con- 
siderable détour to avoid the out- 
posts of the enemy, joined the grand 
army at about 1r.m. ‘Thus,’ in the 
language of the Commander-in- 
chief’s despatch, ‘ was accomplished 
one of the great objects of all our 
harassing marches and privations, in 
the relief of this division of the army 
from the blockade of the numerous 
forces by which it was surrounded ;’ 
and thus, we may add, by a line of 
conduct equally bold and wary— 
always offering battle to a force 
ten times as great as his own, yet 
never allowing himscif to be tempted, 
by the apparent cowardice of the 
enemy, to forget that his orders di- 
rected him to make the defence of 
the city and cantonment his first 
object—did Sir John Littler not only 
save his own corps from destruction, 
and Ferozepore, with all its treasures 
and magazines, from spoliation, but, 
what was of greater consequence, 
averted the shock which the credit of 
the British Government must have 
sustained if Ferozepore had been 
plundered, or if the force employed 
for its defence had been obliged to 
give ground. 

In the absence of any fuller or 
more authentic account of the part 
taken by General Littler’s division 
in the attack on the Sikh entrenched 
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campat Ferozeshah, immediately after 
its junction with the Commander-in- 
chief— we content ourselves with 
transcribing a portion of the gene- 
ral’s despatch on that occasion, and 
the rather because a perusal of this 
document is essential to a due un- 
derstanding of the correspondence 
to which it subsequently gave rise, 
and which, as the biographers of Sir 
John Littler, we are bound to place 
before the reader at length. The 
despatch is as follows :— 


To the Adjutant-general of the Army. 

Sir,—In pursuance of instructions re- 
ceived from the Right Hon. the Governor- 
general, under date the 20th instant, I 
moved out of my position at Ferozepore 
at 8 a.m. on the 21st instant, with the 
corps as per margin,* leaving the defence 
of the cantonment to the 63d Regiment 
Native Infantry, under the command of 
Lieutenant-colonel Wilkinson, and that 
of the town to the 27th Regiment Native 
Infantry, under Lieutenant-colonel Car- 
negy, together with detachments of sap- 
pers, and half a field-battery in the town, 
and the 2d company (reserve) of artillery 
in the entrenchment. 

I effected a junction with the troops 
under the personal command of his Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-chief, and, 
agreeably to his instructions, moved into 
position in order of battle on the same 
evening about 4 p.m. The first advance 
in line was very steady, and the approach 
to the enemy’s works made under a most 
galling and destructive fire. The casual- 
ties in the ranks were awful. The troops, 
however, still moved on with great firm- 
ness and resolution, and approached the 
enemy’s battery to within about one 
hundred and fifty yards, when I con- 
sidered the prize to be within their grasp. 

Brigadier T, Reed gave the order to 
charge, supported by the left, or Brigadier 
the Hon. T. Ashburnham’s brigade. 
This charge was commenced with such 
determined gallantry and spirit that the 
result seemed certain ; the enemy, how- 
ever, having great confidence in their 
guns, continued to serve them with ex- 
traordinary activity, and to make such 
havoc in our ranks as to cause an im- 
mediate panic and hesitation in her Ma- 
jesty’s 62d Foot, which, of course, had a 
similar effect on the native regiments on 
the flanks, notwithstanding all our ex- 
ertions to induce them to advance by 
cheering and encouraging them, pointing, 





* 2 troops Horse Artillery; 14 Light Field Battery; 8th Light Cavalry; 3d 
Irregular Cavalry ; H.M. 62d Foot, 12th Regt. N.I., 14th Regt. N.I.—Ist Brigade ; 
33d Regt. N.I., 44th Regt. N.I., 54th Regt. N.I.—2d Brigade; Detachment of 


Sappers. 
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at the same time, to the short distance 
which they had to proceed, when the day 
would be their own. It was all in vain, 
and they retired out of gunshot to where 
her Majesty’s 9th Foot and 26th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry were drawn up in 
reserve. A part of the 14th Regiment 
Native Infantry, with their colours, ac- 
companied these two regiments, and 
entered the enemy’s batteries. 

At this period it was nearly dark, and as 
I heard that the divisions on the right 
had also been unable to obtain an en- 
trance, I bivouacked for the night in the 
vicinity. 

On the following morning, I obtained 
information of the right division having 
been directed to renew the attack, and I 
moved to co-operate as might be neces- 
sary. I then received orders to wait 
until further instructions, and was moved 
up to the town, and directed to hold it. 
The result of the attack was most glorious 
to the British army, and I heartily con- 
gratulate his Excellency and the Gover- 
nor-general on the happy termination of, 
probably, one of the most sanguinary 
engagements that ever took place in 
India. 

With the conduct of the troops in ge- 
neral under me I was much gratified. 
Their patience and perseverance in march- 
ing through the day, exposed to the sun 
and want of water, must have, no doubt, 
in some measure, weakened their ener- 
gies; but they, notwithstanding, evinced 
great firmness and resolution in advancing 
to the attack, until borne down by the 
furious and irresistible fire from all arms 
that men could be exposed to. The loss 
of many of their officers must have tended 
to relax their efforts and check their 
ardour; and under such circumstances 
only could the disappointment to her 
Majesty’s 62d Regiment themselves and 
to their country have been for a moment 
conceived. 

The native troops, under the numerous 
temptations to which they have been ex- 
posed for several months past by Sikh 
emissaries, have evinced their loyalty to 
the British Government in a most re- 
markable manner, not a single desertion 
having taken place since the enemy 
crossed the Sutledge, that has come to 
my knowledge; they have maintained 
the character of the Bengal army in dis- 
playing courage and bravery under a 
heavy fire. 

I have, &c. 
J. H. Lirrier, 


Major-General commanding 
Infantry Division. 
Ferozepore, Dec. 25, 1845. 


Signed, 


Major-Gen. Sir John Hunier Littler, K.C.B. 
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The publication of this despatch 
drew forth the following remon- 
strance from the officer who had 
commanded her Majesty’s 62d Regi- 
ment in the battle of the 21st of 
December, as well as the annexed 
reply from Captain West, the officia- 
ting military secretary to the Com- 
mander-in-chief. Neither of these 
documents would appear, however, 
to have been communicated at the 
time to the officer whose character 
they so deeply affected :— 

To the Officiating Military Secretary 
to the Commander-in-chief. 
Camp Bootawallah, Jan. 26, 1846. 

Sir,—Having just read the despatch of 
the major-general commanding the 4th 
Divisioa of the Army of the Sutlej, rela- 
tive to thelateengagements at Ferozeshah, 
wherein he states, ‘that an immediate 
panic was caused in her Majesty’s 62d 
Regiment, which, of course, had a similar 
effect on the native regiments on the 
flanks ;” as having had the honour to 
command that regiment in action I feel 
it my duty to the regiment, as well as to 
the memory of the many brave comrades 
whose loss we have in common to deplore, 
to submit through you to his Excellency 
the Commander-in-chief my protest 
agains: the application of such a term, 
and beg deferentially to offer a brief ac- 
count of the proceedings of the regiment 
on the 21st ult. Upon the advance being 
ordered, the regiment proceeded at a 
steady pace under a most galling fire. 
At a certain distance from the battery 
the regiment was directed to charge, 
which order it obeyed ; but, being already 
exhausted, was compelled to halt a short 
distance from the guns, when firing was 
recommenced. Upon the impracticability 
of taking the battery becoming evident, 
from the state of exhaustion in which the 
men were, and the heavy and raking fire 
kept up by the enemy, the order to retire 
was given, and I can affirm that the corps 
obeyed the command slowly and in good 
order, and under no panic.* Lieut. 
Kelly and many soldiers were cut down 
close to the entrenchment, and several 
others received sword wounds. 

You, sir, will readily enter into the 
feelings of a corps thus stigmatized; and 
I request you will be kind enough to 
submit my protest on behalf of the gal- 
lant corps I have the honour to command 
to his Excellency the Commander-in- 
chief, to whose arbitration we gladly sub- 
mit our conduct, 

Signed, W. T. Suortt, 
Commanding H.M.’s 62d Regiment, 


* These italics are Major Shortt’s. 
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To Major Shortt, Commanding H.M.’s 
b2d Regiment. 


Head Quarters Camp, Nihalkee, 
Jan. 27, 1846. 
Sir,—I had the honour of receiving 
and submitting yesterday to his Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-chief, your me- 
morial protesting against the stigma un- 
justly cast upon the character of her 
Majesty’s 62d then under 
your command, when in ion with the 
enemy at Ie 
the 2]st ult. His Excellency is fully 
alive to the feelings which you, in com- 
mon with ever | } 
regiment, 
In the meantime, nding any 
steps which may b 
aspersion thus cast upon her Majesty’s 
62d Reg xcellency desires me 
to state that he went over the battle- 
field at Ferozeshah, and, together with 
several of his staff, entering the battery 
whic as gallantly charged by the 
62d, witnessed the great number of men 
J 


Regiment, 


wint. 


uture 


] 
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remove 


iment, | 


and officers slain up ose to 


the muzzles of the guns,—a fact which 
brought conviction to the mind of his 
Excellency that that 
all which the most h 
the most determined resolution 
have achieved 


ent had done 
gallantry and 
could 
. R. SackKv1L_e WEstT, 

Officiating Milit 


ry Secretary. 


The military secretary's letter was 
followed up next day by a general 


order to the same purpose : — 


G. 0. C. C. He 
Nihalkee, J 
The Commander-in-chief 
direct the publication in 
to the army of the fol 
order issued to the army of the Sutledge 
The arrival of her Majesty’s 62d Foot 
at head quarters offers to the commander- 
ean a ortunity of which he gladly 
takes advant: 
tion it afi 
this corps available with the force im- 
mediately opposed to the enemy. 
The chance of war placed the 62d 
Regiment in opp: sition to the strongest 
part of the enemy’s oI 


intrenched positi n 
at Pheroshuhur, on the night of the 21st 
ultimo. 


The following day, after the enemy’s 
positio yn had been e: vied, | the Commander- 
in-chief, with several officers of his per- 
sonal staff, minutely inspected the point 
attacked by th He found 
it had been defended by numerous guns 
of heavy calibre, served with grape and 
canister. . 

The very heavy fire by which the regi 
ment was assailed, and its ste: dy devoted 


d Quarters Camp 

8th, 1846. 

is pleased to 
zs ’ 

general orders 

lowing general 


, toe xp ress the satisfac- 


62d Regiment. 


Major-Gen. Sir John Hunter Littler, K.C.B. 


rozeshah, on the evening of 


ords } him to have the services of 


[October, 


gallantry under the storm, are best at- 
tested by the fact, of which his Excellency 
was an eye-witness, of the space in front 
of and close to the enemy’s battery having 
been thickly strewed with the 
the brave officers and soldiers who fell in 
the assault. The 


bodies of 


Commander-in-chief 
finds that seventec and one hun- 
dred and eighty five men fell on this oc- 
casion; and that the regiment did not 
desist from its noble efforts to carry th 

position until ordered by the brigadier 
ing to fall back in the 
followin xtract from the brigadier 
port ( 


‘ Under the circumstances, seeing | 


1 officers 


1: ‘ 
command as stated 
s Tre- 


nly now received :- 


Majesty’s 62d was exposed to a most de- 
tive fire without any object, as they 

could not forward, | conceived it 

my duty to direct _— to retire, which 

they did in almost as good order, making 

allowance for the hi ivy kc 

d, as that in which they 

vanced.’ 

These are the si nple facts of the cass 
und the Commander-in-chief is happy to 
assure the 6 | est 1ent on this the first 


opportunity 


move 


sustail 


’ isp cting it, that the 
conduct of the corps on the night of the 
2ist ult. in the battle of Pheroshuhur 
has received and merits his Excellency 
cordial approbation. : 

Justice to the 62d Regiment, and to 
the native regiments brigaded with that 
corps, demands this 
sentiments of the C 
in correction of an erronec 
with respect to the conduct of the brigade 
which has been p: 
tion, purely through an oversight, of a 
ten exclusively for his Ex- 
cellency’s information. 

Signed, J. R. LumMtey, Maj.-Gen. 
j eneral of the Army. 
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+ doenly . 
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ittler’s feelings were 
led by the terms 
of the foregoing general order will 
readily be believed; but, with the 
calm self-denial which forms so re- 
markable a feature of his character, 
he held o peace, until the publica- 
tion, in : alcutta newspaper, of the 
any on iry’s letter to Major 
Shortt placed his conduct as the 
author of the despatch of the 25th 
December in so invidious a light, 
that he had no resource but to ad- 
dress to the adjutant-general of the 
army the following letter :— 
To Lieutenant-Colonel Grant, Adjutant- 
general of the Army. 
Camp Lahore, 6th March, 1846. 
Sir,—It is with deep regret that I feel 
myself compelled, justice to my own 
reputation as a general officer, to submit 
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the following circumstances for the con- 
sideration of his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

In the Friend of India newspaper of 


the 19th ultimo, I have just observed the 
publication of a letter purporting to be 
from Captain West, officiating military 
secretary to his Excellency, to the address 
of Major Shortt, commanding her Ma- 
jesty’s 62d Regiment, under date the 27th 
January last, which, after acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of a memorial from the 
latter officer, protesting against the 
stigma unjustly cast upon the conduct 
her Majesty’s 62d Regiment when in 
action with the enemy at Ferozeshah on 
the evening of the 21st December, furt 
says, ‘ Pending any farther step 
may be taken to remove the 
thus cast upon her Majesty’s 62d Re 
ment, his Excellency desires me to say, 
that he went over the battle-field at Fe- 
rozeshah, and, together with several offic« 
of his staff, entering the battery which 
was so gallantly charged by the 62d 
Regiment, witnessed the great number of 
officers and men slain upon the spot, 
close to the muzzles of the guns,’ &c. &c. 

The tenor of this letter is so — d 
to that of my despatch, that I feel myself 
under the necessity of addressing you on 
the subject. 








her 
s which 


emery 











In the first place, as regards the word 
* stigma.’ If a simple statement of facts, 


as recorded in my letter referring to the 
battle of Ferozeshah, can be 
in that light, it might be applicable ; but 
I do not consider it so, for soldi 
been known to be seized with panic on 
one occasion, and yet to have behaved 
most gallantly on the next. Secondly, 
I assure his Excellency that no battery 
was charged by her Majesty’s 62d Regi- 
ment on the 21st December. 

I heard Brigadier Reed give the order 
to charge when at three hundred yards 
from the enemy, and felt annoyed at its 
being given so soon; but as I trusted 
that the quicker pace would allow less 
time for casualties, I did not check it. 
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looked upon 
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The regiment advanced briskly for about 
one hundred yards, when it commenced 
firing without orders, and stopped to re- 
load ; it was during this unfortunate hesi- 
tation that the greatest part of its killed 
and wounded fell. I was then, and still 
cannot divest myself, of the opinion, that 
had the advance been continued, the regi- 
ment would have succeeded in forcing an 
entrance into the enemy’s works; and, 
consequently, urged it to move on, as also 
did my staff. I have very recently heard 
that a few individuals from the left of the 
regiment did push on, and got near the 
entrenchments, but I did not witness 
their doing so myself, and think it almost 
impossible that it could have escaped my 
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notice, as I was immediately in rear of 
the regiment. 

The order to retire was given by Bri- 
gadier Reed without my sanction or know- 
ledge, although on the spot, where, had I 
seen no object to be gained (and I was at 
the time mounted, while the brigadier and 
Major Shortt were dismounted), or that 
the regiment could not move forward, I 
could myself have given orders to retire. 
It was a month after the battle when I 
first heard of this order, in a private com- 
munication from Brigadier Reed, at which 
I expressed my disapprobation. 

I assure his Excellency, that no one 
could have felt more annoyance or real 
sorrow when my despatch appeared in the 
Gazette than myself; and | had hoped 
that, after the general order of the 28th 
January last, further agitation of the sub- 
j it is, therefore, 
‘lings of great re t that I find 
myself called upon to appeal to his Ex- 
cellency against the impropriety of the 
= ation of Captain West’s 
which I conclude must be either Major 
Shortt’s own act, or done with his con- 
sent. [ft cannot but 2 
that I er suppre ed information that 
should he ave been furnished, or that I made 
a falsc » and prejudiced report of her M: a= 
jesty’s 62d Regiment, neither which 
was the case; and as it is in ne t con- 
tradiction to my despatch, and thus re- 
iracter, and 
* manner, I 
pt such mea- 

















leave the impressioi 











flects so injuriously on my ch 
that, too, in the st publi 
trust his Excellency will ado 
sures as he may deem expedient to relieve 
me from an imputation that is one of the 
most painful an officer can be placed 
under. 








T have, &c. 
JOHN LITTLER, 
Major-General. 


Signed, 


To Major-General Sir J. H. Littler, 
K.C.B., commanding 4th Division of 
Infantry, Army of the Sutledge. 


4 


Adjutant-general’s Office, Head 

Quarters, Camp Lahore, 

March 7, 1846. 

Sir,—I have had the honour to submit 
to the Commander-in-chief your letter of 
the 6th instant, bringing to notice the 
publication, in the Friend of India news- 
paper, of a letter addressed by his Ex- 
cellency’s military secretary, under date 

27th of January last, to Major Wai 

Shortt, commanding her Majesty’s 62d 
Regiment, which letter you conceive re- 
flects injuriously on your character. 

1. In reply, I am instructed to state 
that the Commander-in-chief is not sur- 
prised that you should — in ignorance of 
the order to retire, so culpably given to 
the 62d Regiment by Brigadier Reed, 
without reference to you—have imagined 
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To Major Shortt, Commanding H.M.’s 
62d Regiment. 


Head Quarters Camp, Nihalkee, 
Jan. 27, 1846. 

Sir,—I had the honour of receiving 

and submitting yesterday to his Excel- 

lency the Commander-in-chief, your me- 

morial protesting against the stigma un- 

justly cast upon th 
Maj ’s 62d 


. : ; , : 
your commana, when ih actio 


character of her 

Regiment, then under 

i with the 

enemy at Ferozeshah, 

the 2Ist ult. 

alive to the fee 

mon with every offi 

regiment, 

In the meantime any future 

steps which may be taken to remove the 

aspersion thu pon her Majesty’s 

62d Regiment, his Excellency desires m« 

to state that he went over the battle- 

field at Ferozeshah, and, t 

several of his staff, entering t ittery 

which was so gallantly charged by th 

62d, witnessed th ; 

and officers s] 

the muzzles of t 

brought convicti 

Excellency that t 

all which th 

the most determined resolution 

have achiev 
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on the evening of 
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secretary. 


The military secretary's letter was 
followed up next day by a 


order to the same purpose : — 


Se oC. me 
Nihalkee, 

The Commander-in-chief is pleased to 
direct the publication in general orders 
to the army of the foll general 
order issued to the army of : Sutledge. 

The arrival of her est) *s 62d Foot 
at head quarters offers to the commander- 
in-chief an opportunity of which he gladly 
takes advan satis 
tion it affords him to have the services of 
this corps available with the 
mediately opposed to the enemy. 

The chance of war placed the 62d 
Regiment in oppositi n to the strongest 
part of the enemy’s intrenched position 
at Pheroshuhur, on the night of the 21st 
ultimo. 

The following day, after the enemy’s 
position had been carried, the Commander- 
in-chief, with several officers of his per- 
sonal staff, minutely inspected the point 
attacked by the 62d Regiment. He found 
it had been defended by numerous guns 
of heavy calibre, served with grape and 
canister. 

The very heavy fire by which the regi 
ment was assailed, and its steady devoted 


general 


] Quarters Camp, 
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Jan, 28th, 1846. 
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gallantry under the storm, are best at- 
tested by the fact, of which his Excellency 
was an eye-witness, of the space in front 
of and close to the enemy’s battery having 
been thickly strewed with the bodies of 
the brave officers and soldiers who fell in 
the assault. The 
finds that seventeen officers and one hun- 
dred and eighty five men fell on this oc- 
casion ; and that the regiment did not 
desist from its noble to carry tl 

position until ordered by the brig 


Commander-in-chief 


efforts 
idier 
commanding to fall back, as stated in th 
following extvact from the brigadier’s re- 
port o1 ly now received :— 
| + the circumstances, se 
Majesty’s 62d was exposed to a most 
tive fire without : ny 
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my duty to direct them to retire, 
they did is 
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utant-general of the Army. 


ul Littler’s feelings were 


wounded by the terms 
of the foregoing general order will 
readily be but, with the 
calm self-denial which forms so re- 
markable a feature of his character, 
he held his peace, until the publica- 
tion, in a Calcutta newspaper, of the 
military secretary’s letter to Major 
Shortt placed his conduct as the 
author of the despatch of the 25th 
December in so invidious a light, 
that he had no resource but to ad- 
dress to the adjutant-general of the 
army the following letter :— 


MOSst de t ply 


belie, ed; 


To Lieutenant-Colonel Grani, Adjuta il- 
general of the Army. 

Camp Lahore, 6th March, 1846. 

Sir,—It is with deep regret that I feel 

myself compelled, in justice to my own 

reputation as a general officer, to submit 
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the following circumstances for the con- 
sideration of his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

In the Friend of India newspaper of 
the 19th ultimo, I have just observed the 
publication of a letter purporting g to be 
from Captain West, officiating military 
secretary to his Excellency, to the address 
of Major Shortt, commanding her Ma- 
jesty’s 62d Regiment, under date the 27th 
January last, which, after acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of a memorial from the 
latter officer, protesting against the 


stigma unjustly cast upon the conduct of 


her Majesty’s 62d Regiment when in 
action with the enemy at Ferozeshah on 
the evening of the 21st De cember, furtl 
says, ‘ Pending 

may be taken to rei 

thus cast upon her Maj 

ment, his Excellency d 

that he went over the 

rozeshah, and, together with s« 

of his staff, entering the ry W 
was so gallantly charged by the 
Regiment, witnessed the great number « 
officers and men slain upon the spot, 
close to the muzzles of the guns,’ &c. &c. 

The te nor of this letter is so « pposed 
to that of my de spatch, that 
under the necessity of addressing you on 
the subject. if 
In the first 
igma.’ Ifasin apl es 
as recorded in my co a 
battle of Ferozeshah, can be 
in that light, it might be applicable ; but 
I do not consider it so, for soldiers have 
been known to be seized with panic on 
one occasion, and yet to have behaved 
gallantly on the next. Secondly, 
I assure his Excellency that no battery 
was charged by her Majesty’s 62d Regi- 
ment on the 2ist December. 

I heard Brigadier Reed give the order 
to charge when at three hundred yards 
from the enemy, and felt annoyed at its 
being given so soon; but as I trusted 
that the quicker pace would allow less 
time for I did not check it. 
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The regiment advanced briskly for about 
one hundred yards, 
firing without orders, and stopped to re- 
load ; it was during this unfortunate hesi- 
tation that the greatest part of its killed 
and wounded fell. I was then, and still 
cannot divest myself, of the opinion, that 
had the advance been continued, the regi- 
ment would have succeeded in forcing an 
entrance into the enemy’s works; and, 
consequently, urged it to move on, as also 
did my staff. I have very recently heard 
that a few individuals from the left of the 
regiment did push on, and got near the 
entrenchments, but I did not witness 
their doing so myself, and think it almost 
impossible that it could have escaped my 
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notice, as I was immediately in rear of 
the regiment. 

The order to retire was given by Bri- 
gadier Reed without my sanction or know- 
ledge, although on the spot, where, had J 
seen no object to be gained (and I was at 
the time mounted, while the brigadier and 
Major Shortt were dismounted), or that 

move forward, I 


the regiment could not 
iven orders to retire. 

It was a month after the battle when I 
first he this order, in a private com- 
munication from Brigadier Reed, at which 
I expressed my disapprobation. 

I assure his Excellency, that no one 
could have felt more yance or real 
sorrow when my despatch appeared in the 
Gazette than inyselt ; ; and | had hoped 
that, after the 2 al order of _ 28th 
January last, further agit: tion of the sub- 
ject would have ce: j ; therefi re, 
with feelings of at r that I find 
myself called upo1 appeal to his E: 
against the impropriety 
publication of Captain West’s 
which I conclude must be } 
Shortt’s own act, or 


’ 


could myself have g 


vard of 


1 
} 
' 


ce lle ney 


con- 
nnot bi } sion 
that I either suppressed in formation that 
should have beer furnishes l,or that I made 
a false and pr report of her Ma- 
62d |} ent, neit of which 
it is in din con- 
and thus re- 
flects so injuriously on my ch iracter, and 
in the most public manner, | 
trust his Excellency will ad 
sures as he may deem expedient to relieve 
of the 
most painful an officer can be placed 
under. 


sent. Ite 


jest ys 
was the 
tradiction to my despatch, 
that, too, 
pt such mea- 


me from an imputation that is one 


T have, &c. 
JOHN LITTLER, 
Maj or-Ge ieral, 


Signed, 


To Major- Gi neral Sir J. H. Littler, 
K.C ° B., co nmanding 17h Division of 
Infantry, Army of the Sutledge. 


Head 
Camp Lahore, 

March 7, 1846. 
Sir,—I have had the honour to submit 
to the Commander-in-chief your letter of 
the 6th instant, bringing to notice the 
publication, in the Friend of India news- 
paper, of a letter addressed by his Ex- 
cellency’s military secretary, under date 
27th of January last, to Major W. T. 
Shortt, commanding her Majesty’s 62d 
Regiment, which letter you conceive re- 
flects injuriously on your character. 

Le In reply, I am instructed to state 
that the Commander-in-chief is not sur- 
prised that you should — in ignorance of 
the order to retire, so culpably given to 
the 62d Regiment by Brigadier Reed, 
without reference to you—have imagined 


{ ljutant-gen¢ ral’s Office, 
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that in falling back the corps was miscon- 
ducting itself ; and your despatch, written 
under this impression, must be received 
as a correct statement of facts, as they 
appeared to you at the time to exist. 
When the letter of the 27th January was 
written the Commander-in-chief did not 
know that you were unaware of the order 
given by Brigadier Reed, and it was 
under this impression that his Excellency 
considered that the character of the 62d 
had been aspersed. 

2. The letter was prepared, and in- 
structions verbally given to the officiating 
military secretary, and he inadvertently 
despatched it, without laying it before 
the Commander-in-chief, for his Excel- 
lency’s approval. Had the Commander- 
in-chief seen the letter, he would have 
expunged the sentence which} describes 
that the battery had been ‘ gallantly 
charged by the 62d Regiment,’ for his 
Excellency is satisfied that no such charge 
was made, and that no soldier of the corps 
even advanced up to the battery. 

3. The Commander-in-chief .knows 
that you of all men are utterly incapable 
of suppressing information which you 
ought to have furnished, or of making a 
prejudiced report on any subject ; and he 
trusts that the explanation contained in 
this letter will satisfy you that no such 
impression could for a moment have 
found place in his mind, or in the mind 
of any one acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the case, and the high and 
honourable reputation you have esta- 
blished and ever maintained. 

4. While the Commander-in-chief will 
not altogether debar you from making 
the contents of this letter known to your 
friends, he strongly deprecates any fur- 
ther agitation of this unpleasant discus- 
sion ; and he trusts that you will yourself 
see the propriety of abstaining from 
having recourse to a procedure so in- 
jurious to the discipline and character of 
the army as an appeal to the public press. 

I have, &c. 
Signed, Pat. Grant, Lieut.-colonel, 
Adjutant-general of the Army. 

Upon the foregoing correspondence, 
which we have thus placed in a con- 
nected form before the reader, we 
desire to make but little comment. 
We are convinced that the mere 
perusal of it must suffice entirely to 
exculpate General Littler in the eyes 
of the impartial reader from the im- 
putation of having wilfully made 
an incorrect or prejudiced report of 
the conduct of his division at Feroze- 
shah. We desire no one’s condem- 
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nation; but it is our duty to draw 
public attention to the fact, that, com- 
pletely as General Littler is excul- 
pated from the imputations under 
which he laboured previous to the 
adjutant-general’s letter of the 7th 
March, the exculpation has not been 
followed by reparation. It may not 
be known to some of our readers, 
that Sir John Littler is the only 
general officer in the Sikh campaign 
of 1845-6 who has not obtained 
some acknowledgment of his services 
in the shape of title or military dis- 
tinction. The reason of this most 
unjust and illiberal exclusion is, of 
course, to be traced to the terms of 
his Ferozeshah despatch ; and as long 
as General Littler lay under the 
imputation of having wilfully as- 
persed the character of her Ma- 
jesty’s 62d Regiment, there was 
some show of reason for withholding 
from him the honours so liberally 
showered on his compeers : although 
it may reasonably be doubted whe- 
ther any such consideration could 
fairly operate to put out of sight his 
triumphant defence of Ferozepore, 
the one event of the Sikh campaign 
which posterity will point to as re- 
flecting unmixed honour on the ge- 
neralship of the British commander. 
But even this shadow of a reason can- 
not now be pleaded. Lord Gough has, 
by Colonel Grant’s letter of the 7th 
March, admitted the honesty and 
correctness of Sir John Littler’s 
Ferozeshah despatch. What then 
are we to say of the conduct of those 
by whose act the general still con- 
tinues unthanked and unrewarded ? 
But to return to our narrative. 
Sir John Littler, though exposed to 
that fire which struck down seven- 
teen officers and one hundred and 
eighty-five men of her Majesty's 62d 
Regiment in an incredibly short 
space of time, came unscathed in 
body out of the battle of Ferozeshah. 
He had, however, two horses shot 
under him ; anda third, a led charger, 
killed close behind him. His aide- 
de-camp, Lieutenant Harvey of her 
Majesty’s 39th Foot, ‘a very pro- 
mising and intelligent young officer, 
and devoted to his profession,’* as 
well as his assistant-quarter-master 
general, Captain Egerton, both fell. 
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The former died in the field, the 
latter at Ferozepore. Another mem- 
ber of his personal staff, too, Captain 
Burnett, was wounded. 

General Littler’s division took no 
active share in the subsequent bat- 
tles of the Sikh campaign, and the 
length to which this memoir has 
already extended makes us glad that 
little remains to be told. That little 
is, however, most honourable to the 
general, and affords the surest proof 
of the high estimation in which his 
talents and character are held by those 
who have the most intimate experi- 
ence of them. On the breaking up 
of the army of the Sutledge, the 
Governor-general fixed upon Sir 
John Littler to remain at Lahore in 
command of the British garrison—a 
post demanding great vigilance and 
activity, as well as much discretion 
and delicacy, on the part of the officer 
selected to fill it. To hold military 
possession of the capital of a foreign 
country must always be a difficult 
task, but much more so where the 
occupation has been preceded by such 
scenes as those which took place on 
the banks of the Sutledge in 1845-6, 
and where the relations between the 
garrison and inhabitants are those of 
conquerors and conquered. But so 
conciliatory, and yet so firm, have all 
Sir John Littler’s arrangements been, 
—so well has he succeeded in holding 
in restraint his own soldiers, and in 
acquiring the perfect confidence of 
the inhabit: nts, —that Lahore, since 
its occupation by a British garrison, 
has been as quiet as any city or can- 
tonment on the British side of the 
Sutledge. We cannot do better than 
republish the following general order 
issued by Lord Hardinge at the end 
of the first nine months of occupa- 
tion :— 

Camp, Bhyrowal Ghaut, 
24th December, 1846. 

1. The British garrison, which has oc- 
cupied the city of Lahore during the last 
nine months, being about to be relieved, 
the Governor-general feels it to be his 
public duty to record his high estimation 
of the discipline and good conduct dis- 
played by all the corps composing the 
garrison. 

2. These troops have gained the ap- 
probation of all classes of the inhabitants, 
and have proved that valour in the field, 
and a generous good ter iper in quarters, 
are qualities which distinguish the British 
Indian army. 
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3. The Governor-general offers his 
tribute of just admiration and thanks to 
Major-general Sir John Littler, K.C.B., 
for the judgment and firmness he has 
evinced in the course of the occupation. 

4. The service rendered reflects ad- 
ditional lustre on the British arms in 
time of peace, and demonstrates that 
there are no difficulties in the occupation 
of a large city which may not be over- 
come by strict discipline on the part of 
the troops, and able management on the 
part of the commander. 

Signed, J. Stuart, Lieut.-colonel, 

Sec. to the Government of India, 
Military Department, with the 
Governor-general. 

It only remains for us to add that, 
in October 1846, Sir John Littler 
moved out of Lahore with her Ma- 
jesty’s 80th Foot, four native regi- 
ments, and artillery in proportion, 
and advanced as far as the Chenaub 
river, where he was joined by a force 
from Jullunder under Brigadier 
Wheeler, the object of the movement 
being to compel Sheikh Emaum-ood- 
deen, the governor of Cashmere, to 
deliver over that province to Ma- 
harajah Goolaub Sing, in accord- 
ance with the treaty of Lahore. 
This campaign terminated peaceably, 
Emaum-ood-deen delivering himself 
up, at the eleventh hour, to Colonel 
Lawrence, and the troops in con- 
sequence returning to cantonments. 

In December 1846, Sir John Lit- 
tler was appointed a member of the 
commission assembled at Lahore by 
order of the British Government for 
the investigation of charges preferred 
against Rajah Lall Sing, the wuzeer 
of the Lahore court, by the ex-go- 
vernor of Cashmere; which termi- 
minated in the rajah’s conviction 
and banishment from the Punjaub. 

In May 1847, Sir John Littler 
received the highest recognition of 
his services which the Court of Di- 
rectors could bestow, in his appoint- 
ment as Provisional Member of 
Council. That the interests of the 
Indian army will be most ably and 
usefully represented in his person in 
the council-chamber we cannot for 
a moment doubt, though we may be 
permitted a passing regret that his 
impending elevation will separate 
him from his military comrades, and 
from the immediate practice of that 
profession of which he is so distin- 
guished an ornament. 
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TF the Greeks had a fable for nearly 
every thing that was presented to 


their eyes by a luxuriant nature; if 


each plant or shrub was to them the 
perpetual record of some transformed 
youth or maiden; if to them the 
brute, by its peculiarities, still told 
something of its earlier human pro- 
perties, so that with a moderate 
knowledge of physical phenomena 
there was a great sympathy for fa- 
miliar natural objects; this sympa- 
thy was by no means monopolised by 
classical antiquity. The other nations 
could not probably bring such an 
encyclopedia of marvels as Ovid's 
Metamorphoses to account for the 
various productions of the world; 
nor would their legends, relating to 
natural objects, so much depend on 
the theory of a transformation from 
humanity to an inferior condition. 
Still, if the wolf wore not for the 
northern fabulists the degraded form 
of an impious monarch, they could 
clothe him with human attributes, 
and give him credit for more than 
mere brutal qualifications. It has 
now become a trite remark, that the 
old epic of ‘ Reynard the Fox’ liter- 
ally smells of the woods. Here we 
have not merely the introduction ofa 
talking beast or two to give point to 
a moral, as in the /Esopian fable, but 
a long-sustained story rests wholly 
upon animals humanised—not arbi- 
trarily, but so as still to retain their 
natural outlines, while lifted into a 
higher scale of intellectual existence. 
In every nation there seems to have 
been a period when man longed to 
become the familiar friend of sur- 
rounding nature; not merely to re- 
verence it, or to love itas a beautiful 
object, but to hail it as a fellow- 
being. 

Into some of the Northern legends 
which refer to natural objects a tone 
of Christianity is infused, which, not- 
withstanding the superstitious ele- 
ment that prevails, is still mild and 
beautiful. The Northman could re- 
collect that a turtle-dove sat on a 
tree near the holy cross, and wailed 
over the Redeemer with the words 


lectors, MM. Bechstein and Nork. 


* For much of the matériel of this article we are indebte 


‘Kyrie! Kyrie!’ tracing a semblance 
to the sacred word in the present 
‘cooing’ of the bird. The early races 
were not clear in their notions as to 
the diffusion of language,—each man 
imagining that the tongue of his na- 
tion was the tongue universal. The 
dove in the legend still uttered Greek ; 
but the old Swede could account for 
the name ofthe swallow (swala) by a 
reference to the same awful event, 
and find Northern language ut- 
tered in Palestine. According to the 
Swedish tradition, a swallow came to 
the cross while the Redeemer was 
attached to it, and witnessing ‘his 
sufferings, twittered forth,— Hug 
swala, swala, swala honom (* Sooth 
him, cool him, cool him’); and from 
this address the word 





* swala,’ or 
‘swallow, is derived. The stork also 
took its name from the fact that, in 
the excess of its sympathy, it called 
on man to strengthen the sinking 
Saviour, and used some word founded 
on the Teutonic ‘stiirke’ (strength). 
These tales have the principle in 
common with the classical traditions, 
that they involve an attempt to ac- 
count for existing phenomena by an 
extension to other beings of the feel- 
ings and faculties of humanity. 

The Greek could call to mind the 
luxuriant hair of Daphne when he 
heard the rustle of the laurel; the 
Christian of the middle-ages could 
think of the Founder of his faith 
when he saw the quivering of the 
aspen-tree. A legend says, that 
Christ, visiting the sick, passed 
through a wood where all the trees 
bowed their heads in reverence be- 
fore him. One tree alone stubbornly 
refused to bend, and that was the 
aspen. Hence a curse was uttered 
against it, that it should thencefor- 
ward quiver with all its leaves, and 
that, even in the mildest weather, its 
foliage should not be still. 

Sometimes in the tales of the 
North a moral lies at the founda- 
tion of the marvel. Thus is the 
origin of the mole accounted for. 
A nobleman had contracted with 
a butcher to supply him with meat 
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for an entire year, and when the 
latter brought in his bill, he had all 
the bones weighed in his pre- 
sence, and refused to pay, saying 
that flesh, and not bone, was the 
article for which he had bargained. 
The poor butcher endeavoured to 
obtain his right, but all his efforts 
were in vain; and the nobleman, 
not satisfied with having ‘ victimised’ 
one individual of the trade, extended 
his baneful custom to all the butchers 
of the district. At last all the swin- 
dled slaughterers united in one im- 
precation against the noble, wishing 
that when underground he might be 
changed to an animal which should eat 
flesh without any bones. The doomed 
was accordingly transformed 
to a mole, which animal is nourished 
solely by worms. This ‘judgment,’ 
in the ‘shape of a metamorphosis, 
which accounts for the existence of a 
class of animal, is quite of the antique 
stamp, though the peculiar circum- 
stances are not altogether classical. 

A very pretty legend gives the 
reason why deer weep like human 
beings. Nine princesses were carried 
off by an enchantress, who placed 
them in an uninhabited island, and 
changed them into so many white 
does. As the Romans were on their 
way to Britain, some of the soldiers 
came by chance to this island; here 
they were met by the nine does, two 
of which became devotedly attached 
to them. When the soldiers were 
about to quit the island, the two does 
would have followed them, had they 
not felt scruples at leaving their 
sisters in misfortune. While placed 
in this embarrassing situation, they 
burst into tears and suddenly died, 
bequeathing to the whole 
deer the human faculty of weeping. 

‘Two Norwegian fables mere 
account for the short tail of the bear 
and the white tip of the fox’s tail. 
The bear, it seems, was once met by 
the fox, who carried a load of fishes, 
and w ho, i in answer to the ques tion 
how he had obtained them, replied 
that he had caught them by angling. 
The bear expressed a desire to know 
an art so useful; when the fox in- 
formed him that he had only to 
make a hole in the ice, and insert his 
tail. ‘You must stop long enough, 
and not mind if it hurts you a little,’ 
said the friendly adviser, ‘for a sen- 

sation of pain is a sure sign that you 
haye a bite. The longer 
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the more the fish. Nevertheless, 
when you have a good strong bite, 
be sure that you pull out. The 
credulous bear followed instructions, 
and kept his tail in the hole till it 
was frozen fast. When he pulled, 
the end of the tail came off, and 
hence the shortness of the appendage 
at the present day 

So much for the bear's tail. Now 
for the fox’s. A good woman wished 
to hire a herdsman, and various 
animals offered their services. First 
came the bear. ‘ Have you a plea- 
sant call for the animals?’ asked the 
woman. The bear growled, to give 
a specimen of his suavity; but his 
voice was found unmusical, and the 
woman rejected his services. Next 
the wolf offered to fill the vacancy ; 
and on the same question being put, 
howled by way of response, and was 
likewise dismissed. The fox was 
the third candidate. Three is ever 
the lucky number; and his voice 
being attenuated to the most melli- 
fluous quality, his services were ac- 
cepted. Of course the fox was de- 
ceitful, for an honest fox is unknown 
in the region of fable and tradition. 
He soon shewed a rapacity beyond 
the ordinary nature of foxes, as he 
devoured goats, sheep, and even oxen, 
giving a separate day to each de- 
scription of viand. On the coming 
of the third day, his mistress asked 
him where he had left the cattie; 
when he replied that their heads 
were in the brook, and the other 
extremity in the hedge. The wo- 
man was churning, but determined 
to see how things were going on with 
her own eyes. During her absence the 
fox poked his nose into the churn and 
devoured the cream, which so much 
exasperated the good lady on her 
return, that, taking up the remaining 
lump of coagulated cream, she dashed 
it at the fox with such force, that 
she caused the permanent whiteness 
on the tip of his tail. 

As in ancient fable, so also in me- 
dixval tradition, the serpents play 
an important part. A French legend 
gives a curious account of the manu- 
facture of diamonds by these reptiles. 
On the 13th of May, it seems, the 
various snakes, adders, and vipers, 
are in the habit of holding a ‘ mon- 
ster meeting’ on the banks of a cer- 

tain lake, and work altogether at the 
prodkiction of a peculiarly large dia- 
forth 
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some brilliant moisture, which it has 


carried under its tongue; and the 
two choicest of the party, whose 


talent is perceived by a sort of in- 
stinct, receive this fluid, which at 
once acquires solidity. It is finally 
polished by the whole body, which 
is done by each snake passing 
over it. When it is a perfect dia- 
mond it is flung into a pond, that 
the jay may not carry it off and use 
it for the decoration of its feathers. 
In old jays’ nests, according to this 
story, some of these diamonds may 
still be found; but the more recent 
birds have become more scrupulous 
or less skilful, since if these are in 
possession of the treasure it is only 
by virtue of inheritance. 

In Swedish legends, a certain white 
snake, which makes its appearance 
once in a century, is conspicuous. 
During day-time it keeps itself con- 
cealed in mountains near metallic 
veins, and among the roots of trees, 
and while thus hidden sucks up all 
the mystic virtues of the three na- 
tural kingdoms. Whoever can catch 
such a snake becomes possessor of all 
its secrets, and hence it is eagerly 
sought by witches, who boil it “with 
a mixture of herbs. When caught, 
it should be grasped firmly round the 
middle, when it lets go its skin, by 
licking which a great store of pre- 
ternatural knowledge may be ac- 
quired. 

At Lucerne, it is said, there is yet 
a many-coloured stone, which is a 
charm against pestilence, and which 
was dropped in a fluid state by a 
flying serpent. 

In German stories, the king or 
queen of the snakes is as prominent 
as the white snake of Sweden ; and 
he who attains possession of the crown 
of this monarch acquires both wealth 
and the power of making himself 
invisible. A snake with a golden 
crown on its head, and with a bunch 
of silver keys in its mouth, once met 
a peasant, and would, probably, have 
enriched him, but the terrified man 
aimed a blow at it, whereupon it 
vanished. It is not ulways so easy 


aon the ioky snake is uae md. 
The king of the adders once went to 
bathe in a streamlet, and when he 
had come out of the water discovered 
that his crown, which he had left on 
the grass, had been carried oft bya 
peasant. He whistled { 
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which brought together all the snake 
fraternity of the district, and these at 
once attacked the marauder on ev ery 
side, hissing, and spitting, and crawl- 
ing about his cart of corn, and gnaw- 
ing holes in all the sacks. ‘The pea- 
sant, awed by an assemblage so 
august and so mischievous, threw 
down the crown, which the adder- 
monarch at once replaced on his head, 
and then vanished, with the whole 
of his subjects after him. 

A young girl, in another German 
legend, was more successful in re- 
taining the raretreasure. She found 
about fifteen snakes all tied into a 
noisy knot, and with a crowned head 
among their number. The girl laid 
her white apron by the snakes as a 
sort of trap, and the ruler placed in 
it his crown, which proved to be of 
pure gold set with emeralds. The 
girl snatched it up, and although the 
shriek of the snake-king was so 
piercing that it completely deafened 
her, she had presence of mind not to 
let it go, and sold it for a large sum 
of money. 

At Salzburg, which is a famous 
place for wild tales, the queen of the 
snakes appears as an avenger. A 
magician once informed the municipal 
authorities of the city that for a stated 
price he would collect all the snakes 
of the district into a certain trench, 
and there ve them to death. Tis 
offer was gladly accepted, and the 
sound of a fife which he blew col- 
lected an enormous quantity of rep- 
tiles from the most secret nooks of 
the streets and houses, all of which 
crawled into the fatal trench. When 
they had reached this destined spot 
the fife was sounded once more, and 
the magician murmured an occasional 
incantation between the notes. Sud- 
denly a very old and gigantic snake, 
who was the queen of all the others, 
appeared before the sorcerer, and 
terrified him to such a degree that 
he let his fife drop and paused in his 
incantations. The snake darted at 
him, twined herself like a girdle 
about his waist, and flung him sense- 
less into the trench, where he was 
slowly tortured to death by the rest. 

Many stories relating to purely 
fictitious beings, such as griffins, 
unicorns, basilisks, sea-monsters, &c., 
might be here introduced at plea- 
sure ; but they would, prob ably, take 
us too far bey ond the cl: lass of * Animal 
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The cursed carle was at his wonten trade. —THomson. 
What equal torment to the griefe of minde 

And pyning anguish hid in gentle heart, 

That inly feeds itself with thoughts unkinde, 

And nourisheth her own consuming smart ?—SrEeNsER. 


n the afternoon of the 13th of 
March, 1838, an old man sat in 

a garret-chamber of a poor house, 
situated in one of the streets of the 
lower suburb of the city of Pest, and 
at no great distance from the banks 
of the Danube,—that mighty, impe- 
tuous, and changeful river, which 
flows between the Hungarian capital 
and its twin-city of Buda. The 
chamber was almost destitute of fur- 
niture, and mean and squalid in the 
extreme; and, although the cold of 
the season was still considerable, no 
warmth proceeded from the empty 
little iron stove of German fashion, 
which stood like a black spectre 
against the cracked, whitewashed 
wall, in an angle of the room. It 
was true that the sun shone through 
a small deeply-sunken window in 
thin, pitiful rays, and glanced with 
blue phosphoric light from the snow 
that lay upon the windowsill with- 
out ; but that poor, scanty stream of 
spectral sunlight, seemed to shed a 
steel-like chill rather than any 
warmth into the chamber ; and those 
rays appeared to strike unavailingly 
upon the snow, like the smile that 
gleamed so coldly over the stiff, stern 
mouth of the old man. The rays 
brightened, but did not warm; the 
smile changed for a moment the 
usually still features, but possessed 
not the faintest tinge of cheerfulness. 
A coating of frost and snow seemed 
to lie thick upon the old man’s heart 
and soul, as upon the face of Nature 
without. 

The old man was attired in a thick 
wrapping-coat of brown stuff, lined 
throughout with coarse fur ; his feet 
were stuck into large high boots, 
lined in a similar manner; a dis- 
coloured worsted wrapper was tied 
round his neck and chin; and a dirt 
old cloth cap, of balloon shape, wit 
cheek-warmers pulled carefully over 
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his ears, was dragged far down over 
his forehead, and, with its broad 
shade, permitted little to be seen of 
the upper part of his face, but left a 
long, hooked, pinched nose, now very 
purple and moist, as the only visible 
feature of the face by which the 
others might be judged; and it was 
impossible, under the circumstances, 
that the judgment of the unknown 
to be derived from the known could 
be a favourable one. ‘The smile, 
that gleamed so coldly and faintly 


just above the wrapper, seemed to be 


excited by the sight of three bank- 
notes, of the value of ten Austrian 
florins each, which had been laid 
down upon the table before him. 

The personage who had just drawn 
forth the bank-notes from a well- 
worn old pocket-book, and had placed 
them one by one, with the accom- 
paniment of a heavy sigh to each 
note, upon the table before the old 
man, was evidently a Hungarian of 
the lower class, attired in the coarse 
cloth pantaloons and high boots of 
the Hungarian winter costume, with 
a thick white cloak flung over the 
upper part of his dress. He had 
removed his round, broad-brimmed 
black hat from his head with respect, 
and thus displayed the features of a 
middle-aged man, the deep colour of 
whose rough, bronzed face was some- 
what relieved by the contour of his 
long, dark hair. There was a shade 
of sadness mixed with embarrassment 
in that rough face, as, after placing 
the money on the table, the man 
again resumed his hat, and began 
twirling it round and round in his 
broad palms. The old man was so 
well employed in feeling the notes as 
well as feasting his eyes with their 
sight, that he never raised his head 
to mark the feelings expressed in the 
features of the personage who stood 
before him. 
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‘ Well, well, all’s right, Balog!’ 
he said, at last, without looking up. 
* The notes are good ; and punctuality 
is man’s best virtue. All’s right!’ 

‘I hope so, your honour,’ replied 
the man addressed as Balog ; ‘and I 
have done my best to be punctual in 
my payment. What is due is due; 
but ——’ 

‘But what? said the old man, 
who, upon his creditor’s hesitation, 
had again turned over the notes with 
an air of alarm. ‘ The 





notes are 
good, although a little flimsy, and, 


perhaps, in so far, below their no- 
minal worth. But I am an easy 
man in such matters, as you know, 
Balog, —Balog sighed,—‘ and I will 
ms uke no objections.’ 

‘It is not that,’ 

‘but —— 

‘Eh?’ ejaculated the old 
now raising his head 
sternly. 

‘ But, continued Balog, with hesi- 
tation, ‘ the time for pagar has 
lapsed to-day, principal and interest, 
L know it well, and ce e brought 
the money. After a mo- 
ment’s pause he plucked up courage, 
and continued,—‘ Cannot your ho- 
nour grant me a little longer delay 

‘Delay! Nonsense, Balog, non- 


resumed Balog ; 


man, 
to look at him 


But——' 


sense!’ replied the usurer. * What 
is due is a as you say yourself. 
The money is pei. What do you 


mean by del: Ly 

‘ Why, you see, Herr Steinmann,’ 
continued the man, ‘ this severe win- 
ter has been a hard trialtome. The 
than usual, 
use for my boat 


frost has lasted longer 
and I have had no 
My poor savings have all dribbled 
away, little by little. But this state 
of things cannot last long. The ice 
must soon break up—a movement in 
the mass has already been spoken of 
to-day ; and, indeed, there is much 
anxiety on account of the high state 
of the river: but their honours the 
town-council have given orders for 
the construction of a dam along the 
quays, upon which all hands are at 


work, and where I might have earned 
myself also a few kreutzers, had I 


not had this business with you. That 
is neither here nor there, however. 
What I have to say is, that my boat 
may soon be needed, and that it is 
out of repair. The money I repay 
you would do me great service to- 
wards patching up the poor old bark ; 
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and it might be done this very after- 
noon. Do me the kindness, Herr 
Steinmann, to grant me a further 
delay.’ 

‘Delay! nonsense! The money 
is due ; the money is paid : and I keep 
it,’ replied the usurer. 

* Shew kindness to one who is your 
neighbour.’ 

* Because you live 
laughed the miser. ‘ A pretty rea- 
son, faith! What has neighbour- 
hood to do with what you call kind- 
ness, what I call weakness? That 
is the mere worn-out 
saws.’ 

The boatm: 

* Be cenerous,’ 
ploringly. ¢ 


next door ?’ 


nrejudice of 


n shook his head. 
he continued, im- 
Unless the boat be re- 


paired I cannot earn my bread. My 
wife and children must starve.’ 
‘Starve! nonsense, no one ever 


starves !’ was his only ae 

‘ a et me keep the money but three 
longer,’ pursued the boat- 
man, with moisture in his 
‘ Instead of thirty florins, 
you forty.’ : 

‘And where are you to get the 
money if you are starving, as you 
tell me?’ asked the usurer. 

* God will help me.’ 

‘Umph!’ replied the 
‘that’s but a poor guarantee. No, 
no, Balog. Due is due. I keep the 
money: let’s hear no more about it.’ 

‘May you never need that aid 
you now refuse to me!’ said the 
boatman, turning away. ‘My wife! 
my children! and that poor little 
innocent! What will become of 
them? But, without the necessary 
repairs,’ he resumed, turning round 
once more to make a last appeal, 
‘my poor boat will never stand against 
the foul weather we are likely to 
have.’ 

‘Then let it go to the bottom,’ 
answered the usurer, brutally. 

* May God never punish you for 
that word, Herr Steinmann!’ said 
Balog, again turning away. 

‘This is all humbug, Balog, and 
you know it,’ said the miser, in a 
somewhat milder tone. ‘* You have 
resources. I am aware that you 
have resources; and so it’s no use 
your wishing to deceive me.’ 

‘ Resources! What resources ?’ 
said the boatman, hastily. 

‘I know what I say, 
usurer, without looking up. 


eyes. 
[ will bring 


o 


old man; 


said the 
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Balog seemed for a moment struck 
by the old man’s words, and looked 
at him sharply and in doubt; but 
secing that the usurer was occupied 
with folding up the bank-notes and 
paid him no further attention, he 
heaved a heavy sigh, and, folding his 
cloak more closely around him, left 
the room. 

‘ That’s the way with them all, a 
pack of shuffling fellows!’ muttered 
Herr Steinmann, rising with his new 
gains in his hand. ‘ Delay, delay,— 
ever delay, if they could get it. And 
so they hope to cheat a poor old 
man out of his just dues!’ 

The usurer first secured the outer 
door, through which his late visitor 

had departed, with two heavy bolts, 
and then shuffled across the room 
and disappeared in an inner chamber, 
the opening of which displayed a 
variety of very heterogeneous furni- 
ture. 

The old man had long been busied 
in unlocking a great chest, arranging, 
counting, locking, and making entries 
in a book; and the evening had be- 
gun to set in, when a faint knock 
was heard at the outer door, then a 
louder, although still bestowed with 
. gentle hand, and, after an interval, 
another. ‘This last announcement 
from without recalled the miser, who 
returned grumbling from his inner 
chamber. 

‘Who can it be?’ he muttered. 
‘The Count Szapary is not apt to be 
before his time. Baron Horvath, 
the young spendthrift, would never 
come until he were forced. Who 
can it be? Who is there?’ he con- 
tinued, aloud. ‘Speak!’ 

A female voice, which seemed to 
be rendered weak by emotion, begged 
for admission. 

‘She here! What can she want 
with me?’ said the old man, hastily 
withdrawing the bolts with trembling 
hand. 

It was a young female, wrapped in 
a rich velvet cloak, trimmed with 
fur, who entered. As she threw 
aside the thick black veil that hung 
from her velvet bonnet, she displayed 
a face of much and striking beauty, 
although extremely pale. ‘Her eyes 
were of a deep grey, and melancholy 
in their expression; her beautifully 
modelled features wore a pinched, 
uneasy look; her dark hair hung in 
thick ‘and somewhat neglected masses 
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of curl down her cheeks. Her first 
movement was to take the old man’s 
hand and kiss it with a habit of re- 
spect; then, after a timid look at the 
miser’s face, she turned away, with a 
half-suppressed sigh, and slightly 
shuddered as she looked around her 
upon the miserable room. 

* Aloysia,’ said the old man, after 
again carefully barring the door, 

Aloysia, this is a surprise! What 
brings you here? Has it not been 
forbidden you to come to me? Was 
it not so expressed in the compact?” 

The lady bowed her head with a 
deep sigh. 

‘What do you want with me? 
Ah, your husband has got into dif- 
ficulties! ‘The dissolute spendthrift ! 
He wants more money of me: he has 
sent you hither. The lady would 
have interrupted him, but the old man 
continued: ‘ But he has had every 
kreutzer that was stipulated in the 
contract ; and I have no more to give. 
I am a poor miserable old man: [ 
have reduced myself, for your sake, 
to utter poverty. Have I not done 
all to secure you wealth and position 
in the world? Have I not sacrificed 
all for you? What can you want 
more ?” 

‘Father, listen to me, 
lady. 

But the old man continued hasti- 
ly,— 

‘ Have I not made you a countess ? 
—yes, a countess! you, the daughter 
of the despised burgher, S Steinmann ? 
Have I not given you a noble name ? 
and you have left me a poor and 
needy old man, I say.’ 

‘Father, said the countess, sinking 
into a broken chair, and supporting 
her arm upon the table, ‘if you 
would have heard me speak, you 
might have spared me much bitter- 
ness, yourself much unnecessary agi- 
tation. [ came not to speak of 
money—of that money,’ she added, 
in a lower tone, ‘ which has been the 
bane of my life, the cause of all my 
misery !" 

‘Ah, Aloysia!’ paused her father, 
in a softened manner, ‘ you do not 
come to speak of money? It. is well. 
But why curse that wealth which 
is the world’s glory, the source of 
all happiness? Why speak of mi- 
sery? You are rich; you are a 


, 


said the 


countess; you should be happy, 
child.’ 
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The lady shook her head, and 
sighed deeply. 

‘Father, she said, ‘if in thus 
coming to see you I have disobeyed 
the commands laid on me, if I have 
broken the promise made in my 
name but without my consent, if [ 
have refused to listen to Ais will, ay, 
and yours also, father,’ she pursued, 
with some bitterness, ‘for you also 
signed, with your own free consent, 
that contract, it is that I can bear 
this state of things no longer. I 
cannot bear it. I will not talk now 
of my husband's ill-usage and scorn 
in this wedded state in which you 
tell me I should be so happy. It is 
of other matters; it is of the past 
that I must to speak to you ; and, in 
the danger which threatens all, I can 
delay no longer.’ 

‘Danger! What danger?’ inter- 
rupted the old miser, in considerable 
agitation. ‘Who threatens you or 
me ?” 

‘The danger is not from man’s 
hand, but from God's,’ replied the 
young countess. ‘It is the elements 
that threaten—the wild waters of the 
mighty Danube, that, when let loose 
from their icy bonds, menace destruc- 
tion to the city !’ 

‘Pshaw!’ said the old man. ‘* Have 
not the authorities constructed dams 
and breakwaters, and spent much 
unnecessary good money of the town 
upon their foolish fancies? I have 
heard it but just now. Danger! 
pshaw, there is no danger. The 
ice will float down, the stream pass 
on, as it has done year after year. 
So it is ever; much cry and little 
wool. No, I lie, much wool; for 
they will shear the poor citizens to 
the very skin by new taxes to pay 
all their foolish constructions.’ 

‘Father, there is urgent and im- 
minent danger,’ pursued Aloysia, 
unheeding the miser’s lamentations. 
*T have learnt it from men of science, 
whose task it is to watch the work- 
ings of nature.’ 

*Men of science! trash! other 
useless preyers upon the public re- 
venues !’ grumbled Herr Steinmann, 
interjectionally. 

* And, in this danger to us all, I 
cannot rest. ‘The load upon my 
mind is more than I can bear. Fa- 
ther, where is my child ?’ 

‘Your child! your child, Aloysia? 
stammered the old man, aghast at 
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these unexpected words. ‘ You must 
have lost your reason, surely. Lave 
I not told you that your child is 
dead ?” 

‘It is not dead!’ said the agitated 
countess. ‘You have deceived me, 
father. I know it but too well; no 
matter how, but I know it of a 
surety. My child still lives, and can 
a mother’s heart be at rest? Must 
it not feel the bitterest anguish, 
when such a general calamity over- 
hangs the city, and her child may 
perish—perish in the wild tumult of 
waters—perish for the want of a 
mother’s care and courage to save it 
from destruction? Father, I ask 
once more; I implore, I demand of 
you!’ and the countess raised her 
head proudly, ‘ Where is my child ” 

‘Have I not toldyou? The babe 
is no more!’ muttered the old man, 
sulkily. 

But the countess paid no heed to 
her father’s reply. 

‘I come not to upbraid you, fa- 
ther, she continued, more mildly, 
after a pause, ‘much as I might find 
of reproach within my heart, did not 
the daughter’s feelings still crush it 
down. Much, indeed, have you to 
answer for. Deprived of a mother’s 
tender care, was I not utterly ne- 
glected by the father who should 
have guided and protected me? 
Was I not driven by his harshnes: 
to seek elsewhere that tenderness 
and affection I found not in my 
wretched home? And if I loved, 
and erred, and was lost, was it my 
own fault alone? Who drove away 
the lover of my early youth, and, 
with a father’s bitterest curse, refused 
him to me as a husband—refused us 
the reparation of our errors—becaus¢ 
he was poor? Who, I ask, when I 
knelt at his feet y 

‘Why speak of the past ? inter- 
rupted her father, gloomily. 

* Because I would have you know 
what I have suffered on your ac- 
count, and at your harsh bidding. I 
would have you know that com- 
pensation is due to me at your hands: 
and none are better aware than you 
that dues must be paid,’ she con- 
tinued, with some bitterness. ‘ But 
Isuffered then without that wretched- 
ness that since you have heaped upon 
my head. When torn from me, lost 
to me for ever, I heard that my loved 
Kalman was no more, I swore to 
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preserve my heart, my soul, my 
whole existence for the memory of 
him alone who was in the tomb!’ 

The tears gushed into the eyes of 
Aloysia, and she paused to press her 
hands before her face. Her father 
approached her with more agitation, 
and would have interrupted her, but, 
struggling with her feelings, she 
waved him back, overawed him with 
a look of resolution, and continued 
impetuously,— 

* But you deceived me, father, with 
false words. You told me a lying 
tale, — that you were ruined, lost in 
honour and in name, in order to make 
me comply with your entreaties, and 
accept the Count Baranyi’s hand. 
Yes, you lied to me, for all this was 
false! You sold me—sold me for 
the advantages which the count’s 
name, and rank, and influence secured 
you in certain speculations best 
known to yourselves! What know 
I of such tre nsactions? You sold 
me to one who bought me—no, no, 
not me—my gold, my promised por- 
tion, at the price of his name. For 
he loved me not: no, it was the 
miser’s reputed wealth alone that 
lured hither the ruined count to seek 
the hand of the humble-born maid. 
No, in heart and truth he despised 
the poor girl, who was to him but 
the means of repairing his shattered 
fortunes. He cared not even for my 
poor beauty, of which you told me,to 
seduce my unwilling ear, that he was 
so enamoured. That did no more 
than gild the bitter pill of a mésal- 
liance with a poor burgher girl. A 
fitting bargain between both! But, 
no, I will be calm.’ 

She paused again, for 2 moment, 
as if to suppress a feeling of bitterness 
and anger, and then continued, al- 
though with broken voice :— 

‘You called upon my daughter's 
tenderness to sacrifice my lost affec- 
tions, my memory’s treasure, my 
very truth, and such honour as was 
left me, to save your name. I made 
the sacrifice. I did more. I gave 
up my soul’s last peace on earth. I 
swore, in compliance with your bitter 
entreaties, to conceal my secret. I 
swore to lead a life of deception, of 
treachery, of lies. I swore to be a 
hypocrite. I consented even to quit 
my darling babe. Oh, patience! 
patience! That I should have been 
so lost, so weak a thing! And when 
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all was past, when once the irrevoc- 
able deed was done, when the victim 
of the false father and the sordid 
husband had bowed its neck to meet 
the blow, then must I learn that the 
self-offering had been in vain; that 
it had not been made for the safety 
of your existence, as you had said, 
but for your mere lust of gain; that 
not even the kindly thought of a 
daughter's devotion was left me, to 
hide, as a last wretched garment of 
better feeling, the misery and the 
crime. But my child—my poor 
child ! — that still remained, cradled 
on my fond memory, if not upon its 
mother’s bosom; and, when I wept 
in secret for my babe, you came to 
tell me, with cold lips and tearless 
eyes, that it was dead! You feared, 
maybe, I might betray the wretched 
secret, and excite my noble hus- 
band’s wrath. Nomattet why. You 
plunged, in cold blood, a dagger in 
my breast, and smiled, and said, 
‘Better it should be so,’ when the 
poor mother’s suffering heart was 
well-nigh broken. But my child is 
not dead. No, it lives! it lives! I 
know it! Again you have lied to 
me, father! It lives! and, in com- 
pensation for all my misery, past, 
present, and to come, I demand to 
know, where is my babe? And mark 
me, father! I will know, even if it be 
at the expense of the oath of silence 
I have made you— even though I 
perjure my own soul once more!’ 
And as she spoke, the countess rose 
with vehemence from her chair. 

‘This is unreasonable, Aloysia,’ 
replied the old man; ‘be calm! be 
calm! 

‘Be calm! be calm!’ echoed his 
daughter; ‘and my child may be 
ravished from my grasp once more 
by the wild waters that beat furi- 
ously against the vain barriers men 
would oppose to them, and will have 
entrance. Becalm! be calm! The 
time for patience and for calm is past, 
father. The daughter may have 
suffered in silence; but the mother, 
like the tumultuous waters, will be 
heard ! 

‘Alas, my child, your delusion 
renders you distraught !" stammered 
the miser. ‘Can I recall the dead to 
life ? ° 

‘Father, look on these lines!’ said 
the countess, disdainfully, by way of 
all reply; and she produced from 
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her bosom a crumpled piece of paper, 
which had once been rudely folded 
as a letter. The old man took it, 
with a trembling hand, and read,— 

Lady, you have been kind to a poor 
man, who cannot bear to see you sorrow, 
with pale face and fading eye. Perhaps 
he errs ; if so, these words may be looked 
upon as vain; but, if he has 
aright, it may cheer 
that the being for whom you g 
lives. An object dropped from your 
balcony at noon to-morrow will apprise 
the writer that he has divined truly. In 
that case you shall hear more. 


‘The traitor!’ exclaimed the old 
man, angrily, throwing down the 
paper upon the table. 

‘If there be a traitor,’ cried the 
countess, hastily, ‘then you have 
been betrayed; then there is, of a 
truth, a secret to be revealed; then, 
as surely, my child lives, and you 
lied tome. Father, a mother’s logic 
is unanswerable. Yourself you have 
betrayed. Where is my child? 

‘Why ask me what I cannot an- 
swer ?’ replied the father, with hesi- 
tation. ‘ The clearest elucidation of 
this mysterious missive you can best 
obtain from him who sent it, surely. 
You have doubtless given the sign 
he asks for ?’ and he looked anxiously 
in her face. 

‘I have; but no 
has been taken. 
days in vain,’ 


guessed 
~art to know 
rieve still 


1 
your ne 


further notice 
I have waited two 
stammered the coun- 


tess. 
‘Ah! I thought so, said the old 
man, with something of a sneer. 


‘This is but the snare laid by some 
miserable wretch to lure you into a 
confession of your secret, suspected, 
perhaps, by some imprudence 

Aloysia ‘seemed staggered by these 
words ; she hid her face in her hands, 
and sank back again upon her chair 
with the exclamation,— 

‘Every way exposed to treachery 
and falsehood, where shall I seek for 
consolation or for truth ?’ 


‘You have been deceived, my 
daughter,’ said the old miser, after 


a pause, during which he eyed her 
with a strange mixture of compas- 
sion and anger. ‘ You have been 
deceived ; but it is not I who have 
deceived you. Your child is no more: 
and this secret notice is but a snare, 
as I say. You do not suspect from 
whom it may come ?’ he asked, with 
a nervous twitching of his nose. 
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The countess shook her head 
mournfully, without looking up or 
removing her hands; and her father 
drew a long breath, as if of internal 
satisfaction. 

‘It is well, he pursued eagerly. 
‘You might have been lured to the 
avowal of your secret. And should the 
count ever learn the past, that has 
been concealed from him—I tremble 
only to think of it— your own life 
might be in danger from his violence.’ 

‘What matter to me my life? 
exclaimed the countess, despairingly, 
rocking her head from 
without changing her 
grief. 

* But his reproaches—his wrath, 
continued the old usurer. ‘ He would 
think himself authorised to withdraw 
from his contract with me, and break 
his plighted word. I should be 
ruined man, for he would rob me 
thus of the hard-earned 
speculations which must soon bea 
golden fruit. Oh, my poor child, 
wT this se cret ever divulged F 

Che countess rose from her chair 
so hastily, that she interrupted the 
old man’s discourse by her impetu- 
osity. 

‘No more, no more!’ she cried, 
waving her hand. ‘ Let me still 
endeavour to think as kindly of you 
as I can, my father: let me 
the utter nakedness of your egotist- 
ical soul. Ah! what matter my life, 
my happiness, provided your gain 
be made, to the last kreutzer ? Let 
me be the victim, to the last, of your 
lust of lucre; but let me not know 
it—let me not see it, father. I have 
known and seen too much already !’ 

‘You wrong me, Aloysia! you 
wrong me!’ interposed her father 
but the countess heeded him not. 

‘And my poor child!’ she ex- 
claimed, interrupting him. ‘ You 
persist in your assertion that it is no 
more? But, be it alive or dead, from 
you, it is clear, I shall obtain no 
pity, no mercy, no hope. Farewell, 
my father !’ 

* Aloysia! Aloysia!’ cried the old 
man: but, flinging open the door, 
the countess hurried, without another 
word, along the outer passage, and 
disappeared. 

The old miser looked after her for 
a moment, and shook his head; then 
going to the table, he took up the 
crumpled letter containing the mys- 
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terious notice to his daughter. He 
read it through once more. 

‘Whatever be his purpose, and 
whatever he may mean, he mut- 
tered to himself, ‘it is very evident 
that Geza would prove traitor to 
me. The villain! And yet it was 
necessary to trust the miserable fel- 
low, for he was in my power; and 
where else find a fitting tool? What 
can he mean? At all events his 
tongue must be tied by threats, or, 
if they fail, by promises; but pro- 
mises entail reward—money given— 
money lost. And the old miser 
heaved a heavy sigh. ‘ But she must 
never know: her ardent temper, her 
passion, her strong feelings, would 
endanger her secret: and then— 
Oh, no, no, no, it must not be!’ 

The usurer had been so absorbed 
in the reflections forced upon him by 
his interview with his daughter, that 
he had neglected for a moment the 
precautions which he otherwise never 
forgot for his security, or rather for 
the security of his treasures, which 
to him were more than himself— 
more than existence, life, soul. Start- 
ing suddenly, he shuffled with an 
alarmed look towards the door. He 
was proceeding to close it when a 
rapid step sounded on the corridor 
without ; and before he could effect 
his purpose the door was pushed 
open with so much violence that he 
was almost thrown backwards. He 
uttered a cry of terror. 

The person who entered thus im- 
petuously was a tall, middle-aged 
man, attired in the height of the 
winter fashion of the day, and be- 


traying in his dress that imitation of 


English modes which Hungarians, 
more especially those who are lovers 
of the turf, or of field sports, are 
apt to adopt, and, in some instances, 
to push to a frenzy of exaggeration, 
which well deserves the title it ob- 
tains of Anglo-mania. A scowl was 
heavily marked upon the brow ofa 
face that once might have been 
handsome, and which still retained 
an air of unmistakeable distinction. 


The light-blue mistrustful eyes of 


the intruder flashed with anger ; and 
his wire-drawn moustache, which, 
however the Hungarian may make 


himself subservient to the fashion of 


other countries, he always retains as 
a badge of manliness in his own, 
seemed to curl upwards of its own 
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accord, from the expression of wrath 
and scorn that played about the 
upper lip. 

Heedless of the ery of alarm that 
had issued from the usurer’s mouth, 
the new-comer planted himself, with 
folded arms, before the trembling 
old man, and, without removing his 
hat, addressed him angrily 

‘So you choose to be tender- 
hearted, and play the affectionate 
father: you choose to see your daugh- 
ter: you break your contract. T 


} 7 ake 
care that I break not mine, and de- 
prive you of the benefits I have 
promised you from our enterprise— 
already, perhaps, I have the right.’ 

‘ Believe me, count, I knew not of 
this visit, stammered the usurer. 
‘It was as unexpected, as disagree- 
able to myself, as it could be to you. 
It was the countess who —— 

‘And you allow the countess to 
debase the name I have bestowed 
interrupted the count, 


upon her, 
= 


violently, ‘by visiting the father she 
had promised to renounce, and run- 
ning the risk of being seen to enter 
this beggarly dwelling? Isthe name 
of Baranyi to be sullied even by the 
remembrance of the mire from which 
its present countess sprang’ Stein- 
mann, you shall pay me dearly this 
breach of word!’ 

‘Again I can but say, I 
not. It was no fault of mine, 
the father. 

‘Had I not been by chance to 
visit my pretty - But no matter 
vhomor what,’—continued the count. 
‘I had not seen her come out from 
hence, I had not known of these 
secret visits in disobedience of my 
will.’ 

‘It was but this once,’ interposed 
again the old man. 

‘What did she here? What did 
she want with you? Answer me, 
man !’ 

‘Her filial love,’ stammered the 
miser. ‘ Her desire to see her poor 
old father—a foolish fancy—no 
more.’ 

‘No more! but far too much!’ 
cried the count, once more, angrily. 
‘And how know I it was no more 
Why her secret tears ? why her pale, 
woe-begone face? why that victim 
air, that is so hateful tome? Why 
is she not happy? Have I not made 
her my countess, the mistress of a 
brilliant establishment, the envy of 


knew 
cried 


] 
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all Pest? I hate this eternal snivel- 
ling to no purpose; and I will not 
that she shame me by her comedy 
of woe. Answer me, man,—What 
secret sorrow came she to pour into 
your paternal bosom?’ And the 
count laughed scornfully. 

‘I know of nothing, 
Herr Steinmann, 
rally. 
less.’ 

‘It is a lie! exclaimed the hus- 
band. ‘She is not happy. She came 
here to tell you so.’ 

‘Not so, I do assure you, my lord 
count,’ said the trembling father-in- 
law. ‘She only wished to see me, 
because—ah! I remember, it was 
so—because she feared some danger 
to me in this low suburb from an 
inundation of the river on the break- 
ing up of the ice; but I reproved 
her, and sent her back. You see 
there was nothing so reprehensible.’ 

* Her tears and her pale face date 
not of to-day, recommenced the 


answered 
endeavouring to 
‘She is most happy, doubt- 


count. ‘ There is some secret in this 
sorrow. Nay, speak not! protest 
not! It would fiatter me marvel- 


lously ill, thou worst of courtiers, to 
say that there were none. Shall I 
attribute to my own worthlessness 
her cause of grief? Silence! there 
is more here than has yet reached 
my knowledge. And, mark me, 
Steinmann, should I ever discover 
that I have been deceived —that 
some other affection—I know you 
have told methat there exists none; so 
cease again your protestatic ns: and 
I have watched her narrow ly enough 
since our marriage to know that 
there is no present cause to accuse 
you of breach of faith, and refuse to 
fulfil my own share of our contract. 
She does but sit at home and weep, 
the foolish woman! But should I 
ever learn that you have in aught 
deceived me, take care, Steinmann: 
you shall rue the day you signed 
those deeds; and she, too,’ he con- 
tinued to mutter, ‘the day she be- 
came Countess Baranyi. Not that I 
am jealous—oh, jealousy were an 
idiot’s freak of folly—but, neverthe- 
less, trust me I would be revenged. 
It will be enough to know that “she 
comes here again. Look to that, 
old man!’ 

With these words the affectionate 
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son-in-law of the old usurer left his 
sorry apartment as violently as he 
had entered it. 

The old man stood aghast for a 
time. 

‘Oh, that traitor, Geza! 
this very time, too!’ 
murmuring to himself. ‘ What is to 
be done? I must seek him; and for 
that purpose I must leave the house. 
Oh, my poor, dear, darling treasure ! 
must I quit you? J leave you with 
anguish, be it but for a short space 
of time. Oh, my beloved treasure !’ 
And the old man looked into the 
inner chamber with looks as tender 
as a lover might have bestowed upon 
his mistress. He even kissed his 
withered hand, as he once more said, 
—‘ No one shall harm thee till Icome 
back. Farewell!’ 

The usurer carefully locked and 
padlocked the imner door, then 
throwing a well-worn and greasy 
sheep-skin cloak over his previous 
attire, he left his room, which he bar- 
ricaded without with similar precau- 
tions. On descending the staircase, 
he put his head into a room on the 
ground-floor to beg a miserable old 
woman to prevent any visitor from 
ascending to his room, and at last, 
with a deep sigh, emerged into the 
street. 

The old man at first started with 
alarm as he saw the Count Baranyi 
still standing close by ; but when he 
perceived that his profligate son-in- 
law was only taking leave of a fair- 
haired girl, who shewed her pretty 
face at the house next his own, he 

shook his head with a sneer upon his 
thin lij ps, and waved one long finger 
with an air of defiance, as ifhe hoped 
in that circumstance to have found « 
hold upon the count. 

At the next door, on the other 
side, stood Balog the boatman, saying 
a few last words to his wife and 
children before going to labour on 
the great dam. He bowed to the 
miser, without receiving any recog- 
nition but a sort of dissatisfied grunt ; 
and his wife chid him angrily for his 
courtesy to their hard-hearted neigh- 
bour. 

There was much bustle, and talk- 
ing in groups, and running to and 
fro, in the suburb street. 


and at 
he resumed, 
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Cuapter II. 


Lo! dusky masses steal in dubious sight 
Along the leagured wall and bristling bank 
Of the armed river—Byron. 


Around, about, for ever near thee, 

God, our God, shall mark and hear thee ! 

On His car of storm He sweeps, 

Woe to the proud ones who defy Him! 

Woe to the dreamers who deny Him !—Butwer. 


The course which the Countess 
Baranyi was compelled to pursue, in 
order to reach her own dwelling, lay 
along the broad quays that skirted 
the Danube ; and she pulled her veil 
more closely over her face as she 
threaded her way with difficulty 
through the tumultuous crowds that 
obstructed her passage. 

To her left rose, along the whole 
length of the river-side, the huge 
mass of the dam, constructed by 
order of the city authorities in order 
to oppose the threatened inundation. 
[t was covered on its summit and up 
its sides with swarming throngs of 
labourers of every rank and age. 
The night had begun to fall, and 
thousands of dark forms moved up 
and down, and hither and thither, 
bearing heavy beams, or heaps of 
stone and earth, or baskets filled with 
mud and sand, to add to the height 
and strength of the constructions, like 
swarms of ants upon an enormous 
ant-hill. Citizens of all ranks, high 
and low, rich and poor, aided in the 
general labour. ‘Torches were al- 
ready held aloft at scattered points 
upon the dam, bestowing strong 
effects of sudden light upon various 
labouring groups of workmen of the 
lower classes, or soldiers in their 
brightly-coloured uniforms, or well- 
dressed men of fashion, or students 
with dark-feathered caps, and throw- 
ing the remaining surface of the mass 
into still darker shade. To those 
who stood above, these gleams of 
torchlight fell with spectral colour 
upon the masses of ice and the coat- 
ing of snow, which still covered the 
imprisoned river: they mingled 
strangely with the last rays of a pale, 
cloudless twilight, that lingered, like 
an aurora borealis in the heavens, 
beyond the heights of Buda, as they 
aided to reveal the phosphoric colour 
of the mighty fissures which had 


burst during the first movement of 
the ice at an earlier part of the day, 
and whence had gushed forth foun- 
tains of water, that now peacefully 
licked the melting snow, for the 
mighty river lay once more as if 
sulkily slumbering in its chains of 
ice. From time to time only a 
deep and mysterious murmuring 
from the very bowels of the stream, 
like the profound grumbling of a 
coming earthquake, seemed to tell 
that the river groaned beneath its 
heavy load, and might soon raise its 
head to shake off that load in a con- 
vulsion of force. 

To the right of the countess, as 
she with difficulty struggled on her 
way, stood the long line of handsome 
houses with which the quay was 
flanked. Spite of the cold, most of 
the windows were open, and countless 
heads of gaily-dressed females might 
be darkly seen, gazing with curiosity 
upon the unwonted spectacle. Bal- 
conies also were filled with groups of 
eager spectators, like the boxes of a 
theatre; and within were lights, and 
glimpses of brilliant drawing-rooms, 
and exotic plants, and gold-framed 
pictures; and from these lighted 
rooms came sometimes the sound of 
laughing, and jesting, and pleasant 
voices, and music, contrasting strange- 
ly with the heavy breathing of toil 
and labour, and the creaking of the 
barrows upon the great dam, and the 
heaving of the beams and stones, and 
the murmurs of anxiety or the loud 
words of command. 

Still more animated and confused 
was the scene along the broad snow- 
strewn gangway of the quay itself. 
The whole long space was crowded 
with many thousands of agitated 
human beings, who seemed in the 
coming dark to be moving hither and 
thither in a fever-fit of the utmost 
disorder. Now came along huge 
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waggons, slowly dragged by strug- 
gling oxen, and filled with stones and 
mud for the fortification of the dam ; 
and the drivers shouted and swore 
tremendous oaths as their passage 
was impeded by the swarms of curi- 
ous idlers which the city had poured 
forth to that strange spectacle. Now 
again the liveried coachman of 
carriage, behind which stood the 
brilliant hussar or the plumed jiiger, 
and from the glasses of which heads 
peered upon the throngs with eyes 
eager for novelty, strove to force his 
passage through the dense masses of 
people of all ranks and classes; and 
now again came on with difficulty a 
compact knotof struggling and shout- 
ing men, carrying heavy y beams and 
timbers towards the dam, who called 
upon the others to make way, in the 
name of their efforts for the general 
safety; and with increasing dark- 
ness came increasing anxiety, and a 
stronger feeling of awe, upon many. 

At length, fatigued, agitated, 
alarmed, overcome with her various 
emotions and nearly fainting, the 
unhappy countess leaned back against 
the lower part of 


the great dam, 
where it was com paratively less 


covered with the crawling swarms of 


labourers, and, holding down her 
veil over her face with trembling 
hands, paused to take rest, and re- 
cover, if possible, in some degree, 
from her feeling of oppression; and 
with the increasing dusk came also 
an increasing weight of dark 
her soul. 

Although absorbed in her own 
many agitating doubts and fears, 
Aloysia could not close her ears 
to the various snatches of con- 
versation of those about her; and, 
by degrees, she began to listen 
with a heart trembling with anxiety 
or hope to those remarks and specu- 
lations. 

* Servus, Pepi, said a young man 
in the winter attire 
Pest, to another, whose plumed black 
cap and sabre by his side indicated 
the student after his first examina- 
tion, and who seemed to be employ- 
ing the confusion and disorder to pay 
close court, with his arm about her 
waist, to a bright- eyed woman in the 
attire of the lower classes, with a 
thick kerchief on her head; she was 
standing with pale face and anxious 
brow, a baby in her arms, and only 


hess on 
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responded with a forced smile and a 
faint etfort to release herself to this 
rude courtship. 

* What are you doing there ?’ 
the dandy. 

‘This is fine sport, isn’t it? re- 
sponded the student. 

* I can’t say that,’ replied his friend. 
‘T don’t like it at all.’ 

‘What! are you afraid, man?’ 
said the student. ‘ Afraid of what ? 
A little ice and water! Why, surely, 
you don’t believe all the nonsense of 
every old trembler, who fancies that, 
because the Danube is high, the 
world is tocome to anend? If we 
are to believe all our old mass- 
mumblers tell us, we are all to go ofl 
in a fire-work one of these days, and 
not in a water-spout.’ 

*T am not such a fool, 
believe in any humbug 
like those consummate idiots the 
town-council, replied the dandy; 
* but the ice is certainly breaking up, 
and we shall have no more skaiting : 
that’s what I don’t like. As to the 

vorld, it may go out, like the snufi 
a puif of smoke, or 


Pepi, as to 
about danger, 


of a candle, in 
like the last dribble of a water-cock, 
for aught I care: that's the look-out 
of the wiseacres, who believe in an- 
other world. We can live but once, 
and, as long as the world lasts, we 
will enjoy it!’ 

‘A wise word and true!’ re- 
sponded the student; and he again 
encircled the waist of the woman, 
who tittered and tried to laugh, but 
trembled in every limb, partly from 
cold, partly from nervous fear. 

‘I pray you, silence, young men, 
said a middle-aged man, whose long 
dark dress and stiff black collar in- 
dicated the Protestant ecclesiastic, and 
who was sitting close by on a stone, 
to take breath after his toil upon the 
dam. ‘Blaspheme not thus in the 
face of the coming wrath of the Al- 
mighty !’ 

‘Let them talk!’ broke in the 
rough voice of an old artisan, who 
was pausing before he carried a heavy 
load of stones up the steep bank. 
‘There are some people who never 
need fear danger by water when they 
are born to another lot.’ 

‘What's that? Insolent fellow !’ 
cried the two young men, and they 
sprang towards the old workman. 

‘Forbear!’ said the ecclesiastic, 
interposing. ‘I beseech you, young 
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men, think not of such petty anger 
at the time of such an awful trial of 
Providence as, perhaps, awaits us. 
Let us aid rather in the good work, 
which may yet protect our city from 
the approaching danger.’ 

‘Danger! Humbug!’ cried the 
young men ; but they turned away as 
if somewhat overawed by the address 
of the pastor, although they laughed 
loudly in each other's face, exciting 
each other into a false spirit of mirth. 

‘Could they but learn,’ murmured 
the ecclesiastic, raising his hands 
aloft as he sat, ‘that their lives are 
like the stream, bringing ruin and 
misery to them when the banks are 
burst that should restrain their pas- 
sions, and shedding a fructifying 
blessing alone when gliding onwards 
within the bounds of peace !’ 

The young men again laughed 
loudly, but still with a forced laugh. 

‘Come, confess, old fellow,’ said 
the student, in a calmer tone, and as 
if struggling with some doubts, ‘ that 
all this noise about danger from the 
flood is much exaggerated, if not 
altogether false.’ 

‘ The danger is real and imminent,’ 
replied the old artisan, roughly ; for 
the pastor did not answer, but only 
shook his head. ‘When in Janu- 
ary the great frost set in the Danube 
was unusually high. The winter has 
been uncommonly severe, the ice is 
of unheard-of thickness, and when 
the mass once begins to move, should 
a stoppage take place while the waters 
come rushing down from above, the 
flooding of the stream will be in- 
stantaneous and awful.’ 

‘ But those very waters will carry 
down the ice, old croaker,’ cried the 
student, laughing. 

‘ Ay, should the last effort of the 
river to free itself from its frozen 
load be successful. Can it do that, 
the peril may be passed,’ answered 
the workman. ‘ But F 

‘But what?’ cried the student 
again. ‘What's the good of this 
same foolish dam, if it be not to hem 
the waters ?” 

* Pray Heaven it prove sufficient !’ 
was the workman’s answer. 

‘Why, it was never known in the 
memory of man, or of tradition, that 
the Danube rose so high as that,’ 
was again urged. 

The old artisan shook his head. 

* Come away, Pepi,’ cried the young 
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dandy to the student, who, for a 
moment, hung his head doubtingly ; 
‘let’s leave these fellows, and their 
shaking fears, and go to supper. A 
glass of champagne to the 13th of 
March, and a defiance to the old 
Danube, be it set in movement by 
God or devil! Come!’ 

The pastor rose to expostulate once 
more against these words, that bor- 
dered so nigh on blasphemy, with 
the exclamation,— 

‘For God’s sake, young man, bid 
not defiance thus to His almighty 
power!’ And the workman, with an 
angry murmur between his teeth, 
prepared to mount the dam with his 
load of stones in his cloak, while the 
student, shaking off the impression 
made by the old artisan’s remarks, 
said, laughing,— 

‘No, friend, I have better occu- 
pation here with this bright-eyed 
wench than wine or trufiles!’ and 
he again passed his arm round the 
waist of the woman, who had been 
turning her eyes from speaker to 
speaker, now in anxiety, now with a 
faint smile upon her lips, as if to 
trifle away her fears with the reas- 
surance conveyed by the trifling 
words of the thoughtless young man ; 
but now she shook him off with a 
convulsive laugh, and pressing her 
child closer to her bosom, and im- 
printing a upon its forehead, 
burst into tears. 

‘The unhappy countess, as she sat, 
had found her attention forcibly ar- 
rested by the little episodic drama 
passing before her, in which the 
personages seemed, to her agitated 
mind, rather as the actors in a strange 
dream than in an awful reality. As 
her eyes rested upon the woman 
with her babe, her thoughts fell 
again upon that child, that, in spite 
of her father’s assurances, a sort of 
instinct seemed to tell her might yet 
live, and that might perish in the 
dreaded catastrophe for want of a 
mother’s arm to save; and, in spite 
of herself, a sob burst from her bo- 
som also. And the darkness seemed 
ever to increase about her, although 
the stars above were bright in the 
cold, dark, lead-coloured sky; and 
at the same moment, through the 
dusk, came the heavy booming sound 
of a cannon-shot, followed quickly 
by another, and another. She sprang 
to her feet by an instinctive move- 
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ment. All the personages nearseemed 
spell-bound. For a short space of 
time the heavy sound was followed 
by an utter silence, which, in the 
midst of the wild confusion, seemed 
suddenly to have fallen upon the 
countless crowds. Then came a long, 
long shout; and the tumult of 
tongues again broke forth. 

‘The signal! the signal!’ was the 
general exclamation. ‘ The ice begins 
again to move!’ 

* Now comes the awful trial!’ cried 
the old artisan, hurrying up the 
dam. 

* Come, let’s see the sight! We 
shall get front places for the show, 
if we make haste, said the dandy to 
the student. And the young men 
scampered up the steep sides of the 
breakwater. 

Suddenly came a rush from be- 
hind among the crowd, pressing all 
at once to mount the dam, which 
carried the young countess upwards 
in spite of herself. Resistance was 
in vain. She felt that to remain 
below, in opposition to the torrent 
of human beings, was to run the 
risk of being crushed or trampled to 
death: and yet, above, was still 
more struggle and confusion, amidst 
the tumult of the curious crowd 
thus pressing upwards, and the vain 
commands and expostulations of 
those who laboured on the dam, or 
who directed, with authority, the 
important works. 

Strange, and even sublime, was 
the sight that met the eve of Aloysia, 
as thus, an unwilling spectator, she 
found herself standing on the broad 
summit of the breakwater. In the 
intervals of the cannon-shots, and 
even above their booming roar, came 
the sound of a deep mysterious 
groaning from the imprisoned waters, 
now as the rolling ofa carriage be- 
neath a vault, now like distant 
thunder; and louder and louder 
grew the loud rumbling noise. The 
faint light of the calm, starlit night, 
that seemed to look down in peace- 
ful mockery upon the convulsions 
of the mighty river, shewed in ‘dark- 
ness visible’ the broad expanse of 
the ice-bound and snow-covered Da- 
nube, and the whitened heights of 
Buda on the other side; and this 

light was partially increased by the 
gleams of many torches from the 
dam, and the ghastly phosphoric re- 
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flexion from the snow. Visible to 
the eye was now a heavy movement 
upon the broad space; and now, 
with the noise of many thunder- 
claps, deep clefts were burst asunder 
in the surface; and spouting waters 
gushed in monstrous fountains from 
the loosened spaces, and flooded the 
snowy field; and louder and more 
frequent grew every moment the 
thundering explosions of the burst- 
ing masses; and, mingled with this 
thunder of struggling nature, came, 
ever and anon, the thunder of the 
cannon roaring from the heights of 
Buda over the great space. Now 
the ice-masses, thus severed, began 
to struggle and fight violently among 
themselves, and towered one over 
the other in large heaps, like living 
crawling things; and the wild, hiss- 
ing, spouting waters, seemed to fight 
and struggle violently in turn with 
the ice that so lone had bound it, 
and howled in torrents round the 
growing icebergs, as if, like mighty 
serpents, to crush and swallow them 
in their cold embrace ; and now they 
tore some of the masses dow n, and 
dragging them downwards, en- 
gulfed them in their deep bowels; 
and further on grew greater climb- 
ing icebergs, and dark-green pointed 
masses rose again from the depths 
of the ficod; and now the whole 
river seemed to struggle in a wild 
chaos of thundering confusion. All 
at once the increasing waters, that 
gushed upwards more and more, 
seemed to be driven back by the 
superior force of the ramparts of 
their icy enemy, and turned back 
upon themselves against the stream, 
and met new ramparts of climbing 
icebergs; and then, as if in a last 
effort of despair, they burst again 
upon the lower masses with the roar 
of a battle-field ; and, at last, waters 
and icebergs rolled onwards together, 
beneath the resistless energy of the 
torrent—the waters triumphing over 
their routed and shattered foe. 

‘Itmoves ! it moves!’ ‘ It is floating 
downwards!’ ‘ We are saved!’ were 
among the many exclamations that 
issued on all sides from the compact 
crowd gazing upon the spectacle, 
and rolled in shouts upon the air. 

*‘ Ay, provided the ice be not stop- 
ped by the island of Csepely, in the 
windings of the river!’ cried the old 
artisan, who again stood near the 
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countess. ‘Should the ice be hem- 
med, and unable to proceed, now 
that the waters are let loose, and 
coming down upon us from above, 
Heaven knows what may become of 
us! 

‘God's will be done! Let us pray 
for the salvation of our city!” said 
the ecclesiastic. 

* Teremtette! the old croakers’ 
mouths should be gagged, that thus 
so needlessly would irighten us out 
of our wits,’ exclaimed the dandy, as 
a shudder and a groan from the 
bystanders responded to these ex- 
clamations. 

‘In truth it is a sublime and aw- 
ful spectacle, murmured his friend 
the student, grown more serious in 
the sight of Nature’s grand convul- 
sion. 

‘Let the ice stop, it will disgorge 
itself in time, or the devil's in it! 
was the remark of his companion. 

For a few minutes, amidst the 
murmurs of the crowd, the stream 
floated in mingled masses of water and 
ice-blocks further and further, with 
the impatient struggles of a torrent 
that cannot quickly enough discharge 
itself. Presently it relaxed its speed ; 
and presently again a sudden check 
took place in the movement. The 
icebergs huddled with rattling ex- 
plosion, cracking and crushing against 
each other ; and the waters, impeded 
in their course, gushed up the masses 
in angry wrath, and sought in vain 
their passage. 

A general cry, or rather a groan, 
from the multitude rose on the air. 

‘It stops! it stops!’ was shouted 
around. 

‘It is as I feared,’ said the artisan. 
‘It has been hemmed by the island 
of Csepely !’ 

‘See the darkness that rolls down 
upon us from above !’ cried another. 

‘The waters!—they rise! they 
rise !’ was shouted on every side. 

In truth a visible swelling of dark 
waters was pouring down from above; 
and at every moment the hideous 
boiling tumult of the river rose 
higher and higher upon the break- 
water. 

‘To work! to work !—labour all! 
Let all be done to heighten the dam !’ 
were among the exclamations that 
issued from thousands and thousands 
of mouths. 

Still the waters rose with rapid 
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violence in swelling mass, heaving 
up great blocks of ice upon their 
bosom; and from above poured down 
the flood with ever-increasing ve- 
hemence. Suddenly came the sound 
of a heavily pealing bell, clanging 
discordantly upon the air, in fearful 
disharmony with the booming of 
the cannon and the still louder roar- 
ing of the flood. 

‘The alarm-bell! the alarm-bell! 
was the general shout. ‘'The break- 
waters have given way somewhere!’ 
And all doubt and vain speculation 
ceased at once at the ominous sound. 

In answer to the pealing announce- 
ment of the first alarm-bell rang 
out also bell after bell, far and near, 
through the night, from the various 
churches of the city, and seemed to 
increase the confusion. It was a 
sound that struck to every heart. 

At the first peal of alarm the 
crowd of curious spectators had given 
way, had begun to fly in disorder 
down the dam, while hundreds still 
remained above, piling timber upon 
timber, stone on stone, heap of sand 
on heap of sand, in the haste of 
agony and alarm, along the whole 
line of defence. And the alarm-bells 
still rang in wild and fearful clatter, 
and the cannon still boomed, and the 
waters roared more and more des- 
perately, and the shouts and clamour 
of the multitude rose thicker on the 
air; and the darkness seemed ever 
to increase with the confusion. 

Carried along by the same current 
that had forced her to ascend the 
dam, the countess was hurried side- 
wards down the slope of the break- 
water. The mind, excited by the 
events of the day, was agitated almost 
to a feeling of madness by the scene 
of confusion around her: she moved 
as ifin a dream; she doubted, as it 
were, of her own existence. More 
strange and fearful appeared the 
dream, as, attracted by a shout above 
her, she involuntarily raised her 
eyes, when near the bottom of the 
slope, to the summit of the dam once 
more. Above her stood a group of 
the town prisoners in their white, 
closely-fitting prison dress, who had 
been taken from the town prison to 
aid in the construction of the dam, 
and who were still working, under 
the orders of a corporal, upon the 
despairing labour of raising the 
breakwater against the rapid rising 
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of the waters. Two or three torches 
were held aloft above them, and their 
light fell full upon one form. ‘That 
form seemed to strike like a thunder- 
bolt upon the sight of Aloysia. 
Heedless of the pressing crowd she 
stopped, clung to a mass of earth, 
and screamed aloud. But no! she 
doubted the evidence of her own 
It could not be! That form 
in the dress of crime—that pale face 
illumined by the torchlight, resem- 
bled those of one beloved and lost 
for ever. No, it could not be! He 
was dead and gone! It was a fright- 
ful dream! Her senses wandered! 
The countess groaned aloud, a mist 
came over her eyes, and she still 
clung, half-lying on the dam, and 
looking upwards to the mass of 
earth, when suddenly a strong arm 
seized hers, and dragged her up to 
her feet. 

‘What means this, countess?’ cried 
the voice of her husband in her ear. 
‘How came you--what do you here ? 
Is this a fitting place or a position 
for the mistress of my house, and the 
partaker of my name and title ?— 
here lying on the earth, amidst a 
crush of the dregs of our population ? 
What means this? I ask again.’ 

Aloysia uttered another scream as 
she gazed upon her husband’s angry 
face, as if she had been surprised in 
the commission of some dreadful 
crime, and endeavoured to hide her 
face in her hands, as though she 
would have shut from her senses the 
fearfully contrasting visions that had 
crossed her sight so suddenly one 
after the other. 

‘Are you mad, woman?’ cried 
the count, dragging her hands from 
before her face, as he led her to the 
bottom of the dam. 

‘Mad?’ sobbed the countess. ‘ Yes, 
I must be mad! It could not— 
cannot be!’ And she turned her 
head upwards, as if to seek again, in 
spite of her better reason, the form 
she had seen above standing out in 
the bright torchlight like a spectre. 
But all was again dark confusion 
where she looked: the form had 
vanished from her sight. 

‘What mean these words ?’ cried 
her husband, once more dragging 
her forwards. ‘Come home with 
me, and there you shall explain 

‘Mad? Yes, I must be mad!’ 
repeated Aloysia to herself. 
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The count looked at he» | ale face 
and staring eyes, as if he ‘or a mo- 
ment thought that she ':0¢ really 
lost her senses; and he again said, 
in a somewhat milder tone,— 

‘Come home! come home!’ 

They had not proceeded ten steps, 
however, when a fearful cry from 
hundreds of yoices came from the 
summit ofthe dam. The flood had 
risen, as had been prophesied, with 
wonderful impetuosity. The swollen 
river had all at once made a fresh 
and mightier effort than any that 
had preceded it: the dam along the 
quay had burst in several places. 
Down poured the crowd of labourers 
like a great torrent: down poured 
the real torrent of wild waters, laden 
with jagged ice, driving before them 
the screaming and cowering mul- 
titude. All fled, appalled before the 
swift pursuit of the strange and ter- 
rific enemy, and the darkness around 
aggravated fearfully the horrors of 
that hour. Ail fled, they knew not 
whither in their terror : behind them 
came a danger that not the bravest 
could withstand,—the wrath of Na- 
ture in its most fearful form. All 
fled ; and where so late were jest and 
laughter was heard nought, to use 
the words of an eye-witness of this 
but ‘the shrieks of women 
and the groans of mothers 
screaming for their children, and 
children wailing for their mothers ; 
the quick, sharp sound of flying foot- 
steps on the frozen earth ; and, above 
ill, the dashing, headlong voice of 
the emancipated waters.’ And ever 
still rang out, with ominous sound, 
the alari:-bells of the city. 

The first rush of human beings 
tore the countess from her husband's 
She was hurried forward, 
without knowing how or whither: 
her powers of thought had almost 
left her; her senses were all over- 
whelmed by the stunning sounds and 
whirling sights around her. The 
screams and shouts of those who 
carried her along in their own flight 
rent her ears. By her side tottered 
the young mother with her child, 
wailing, and weeping, and crying, 
‘My babe! my babe! Almighty, 
save my babe!’ And Aloysia also 
cried aloud, in frensy, ‘ Almighty, 
save my babe!’ And she might 
have flung herself down beneath the 
feet of the rushing multitude, or the 
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roaring waters that rushed down from 
above, had she not been borne along 
with resistless violence. ‘The torches 
of those who fled flashed across her 
eyes, and illumined now and then 
the crowd, that, to her distorted 
fancy, looked like howling demons 
inalurid pandemonium. Sometimes 
the thick gushes of smoke from the 
flaring torches stified her senses ; and 
she would willingly have closed her 
ears to the howlings and screechings 
around her had she been able. And 
the cannon still thundered at inter- 
vals; the incessant rolling of the 
drums from the military watch beat 
heavily upon her brain, and the cata- 
racts of water roared behind her; 
and still ever rang out, with ominous 
sound, the alarm-bells of the city. 

Suddenly she found herself pressed 
against the houses of the quay. She 
clung to a door-stall for support ; 
and then, with a sudden impulse, as 
if an instinctive thought of life had 
forced itself upon her brain with the 
thought of her child, she rang the 
bell of the house against which she 
had fallen, and beat against the closed 
doors, and screamed, she scarce knew 
why, ‘Save me! save me! let me 
in!’ Now the waters licked her feet, 
and rose upon her ankles. But the 
heavy doors of the great porch were 
already barricaded in haste from 
within, and there was tumult in the 
house, and at the windows lights hur- 
ried to and fro; for now the danger 
came ,quick and terrible on those 
who had so lately looked from the 
balconies and windows on the sight 
below as on a pleasant show: and 
the laughter and music were hushed 
within, and the only sounds that 
came from the house were those of 
the labour of barricading the door, 
and the deep murmur of alarm, and 
the running up and down stairs. 
Aloysia screamed in vain; and the 
waters still roared and rose ; and the 
alarm-bells seemed to ring upon her 
brain, as though they would have 
shattered it to pieces. 

Now she was comparatively alone, 
although cries and groans resounded 
near. ‘The torches had disappeared, 
and darkness and death were around 
and about her ; and the tumult grew 
more distant, and still the waters 
roared and rose. But now another 
being was washed against the door- 
way where she stood, and he bore in 
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his arms a senseless form. By the 
faint light of the lantern above the 
door she recognised the student who 
had stood near her by the dam: the 
body he dragged with him was that 
of his thoughtless companion, flung 
down—overwhelmed—washed away, 
by the bursting flood at its first out- 
break ; the unhappy young man had 
sunk back, almost with the words of 
foolhardihood and blasphemy upon 
his tongue. 

‘Is he dead ?’ cried the student, 
aloud, as he gazed upon the pale 
face, staring eyes, and gaping mouth 
of him he bore. ‘ Perhaps he may 
yet be restored.’ 

3ut the waters still rose, the desire 
of self-preservation predominated 
over every other thought; and, let- 
ting fall the body with a groan, the 
student stemmed the rising torrent. 
Aloysia called to him, but the student 
had not regarded her: he was gone. 

‘Let me then perish, if such be 
Thy will!’ muttered the countess, 
crossing her arms over her bosom, as 
she shuddered with cold and horror 
in every limb. ‘ But, oh! my child, 
if thou still livest, who shall save 
thee from a death so horrible ?’ 

She closed her eyes with a heavy 
groan. Death rose, indeed, in a ter- 
rible form around her. 

But now a cry—an exclamation of 
surprise, roused again her failing 
senses. A man had seized her: she 
opened again her eyes. 

‘ Fraiilein Aloysia! —Countess, I 
would say. It is really you!’ cried 
an old man, in the dress of the lower 
classes, whose long grizzled hair hung 
wet over his bronzed face. 

* Geza!’ she exclaimed. 

‘ Yes, Geza, the old gipsy, count- 
ess,’ said the man; ‘he, you know, 
who in your father’s house you often 
saw; he who But this is no 
time for words. Lady, lady, you 
will perish here. How came you 
here? Why stand you here? See 
you not the waters rise ?’ 

‘I am powerless: let me perish !’ 
sobbed the countess. 

‘No, no. I can save you still, 
cried the old gipsy. ‘I have sought 
you already. But you know not— 
and here—this is no place or time to 
speak in. We shall both perish 
soon. Come!’ And without an- 
other word he caught up the un- 
resisting countess in his arms. 
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‘I cannot take you to your home,’ 
said Geza, bearing his burden aloft 
with effort. ‘The flood lies between 
us. But there is a street close by ; 
if we round the corner we may gain 
a higher part of the city where we 
may be sate. The rising of the wa- 
ters cannot last long.’ And, panting 
beneath his load, the old man waded 
lieavily through the dark and tu- 
multuous torrent. 

Scarcely had they left the spot 
when the waters burst with violence 
into the house, spite of all the vain 
efforts hastily made within. Through 
subterranean ways also they came, 
like an insidious enemy, bursting up 
with explosive violence from below 
into the shops and magazines on the 
ground-floor of the quays, tearing, 
destroying, undermining,—ruining in 
a few short minutes wares, bales, 
vain objects of luxury and ere 
all that art invents and wealth de- 
sires,—sapping fortunes of unhappy 
merchants and shopkeepers, the 
hardly-earned gains of years, with 
one effort of their mighty power,— 
running riot in dark cellars, shaking 
foundations , triumphing, and howling 
everywhere in their triumph. 

Meanwhile the old gipsy bore the 
shivering countess through the flood. 
The corner of a street leading to the 
quay was gained, and Geza staggered 
into it. But here, also, the waters 
filled the way, and rushed violently 
onwards, as if to gain the interior of 
the city, and there also assert their 
invading mastery. Still, however, 
the old man struggled forwards. 

In most of the windows of the 
houses were lights, and anxious faces 
gazed from above upon the increasing 
flood below ; and people shouted to 
each other from window to window 
across the street, some thinking that 
the waters must soon cease to rise,— 
some crying for help, and wailing 
because they knew not what to do. 
Those from below had hurried to 
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the upper stories to seek for hos- 
pitality, and increased the confusion 
at the windows, as friends, and re- 
lations, and neighbours, called to each 
other in anxious inquiry. But in 
some windows all was darkness ; and 
there, perhaps, some already slum- 
bered, careless of danger, ignorant of 
the misery of others, not “dreaming 
of the horrors that night and the 
morrow might produce. The mor- 
row! Few there were who thought 
of that morrow, except as of the day 
that would bring them light and 
hope, and a cessation of the waters. 
The morrow! What was that 
morrow ? 

Still through this street the old 
man struggled forwards with his 
burden, murmuring words of hope 
and consolation in the lady’s ear, his 
breast panting, his old limbs totter- 
ing and shaking beneath the great 
exertion, as he “waded through the 
heavy water. 

Before the struggling couple from 
within the city came the distant 
clamour of many voices and much 
tumult; behind them came louder 
and louder the roaring of the flood : 
and still rang out, with ominous 
sound, the alarm-bells of the city. 

‘Oh, those bells! those bells!’ 
sobbed the half-distracted countess. 
‘ Bid them cease! bid them cease! 
They toll the funeral knell of my 
poor babe.’ 

* Your babe!—your child!’ cried 
Geza. * What said you there, lady ?’ 

ut Aloysia answered not; she 
had fallen back, her head on the old 
man’s shoulder. 

The old gipsy staggered beneath 
the weight of his burden: his old 
limbs seemed to refuse him further 
service ; his whole frame shook; and 
he groaned aloud as he felt the frame 
of the countess slipping, in spite of 
his efforts, from his arms into the 
water. 

[To be continued. | 




















was loftily asserted by Caxton, 


T 
| when he printed his Booke of 


Eneydos, that his work was not in- 
tended for the simple, but for the 
gentle; ‘not,’ to borrow his own 
words, ‘for a rude, uplandish man, 
to labour therein, nor read it, but 
only for a clerke and a noble gentle- 
man, that feeleth and understandeth 
in feats of arms, in love, and in noble 
chivalry.’ 

These notions of the aristocratic 
printer have long been as obsolete as 
his language. In his day, the craft 


of printing and the profession of 


publishing were necessarily viewed 
with a deep respect, of which the 
altered habits of succeeding gene- 
rations have changed the crounds. 
The clergy were, in the earliest 
era of revived literature, our printers, 
publishers, and authors ; for the three 
characters were usually conjoined. 
A clerkly education, a scholastic se- 
clusion, and access to a princely for- 
tune, generally supplied by some 
patronising noble, qualified a man in 
those days for the business of a pub- 
lisher. 

In the sixteenth century, the higher 
orders were proud to engage in the 
great work of disseminating the know- 
ledge of which their lordly ancestors 
had enjoyed only a dim vision. 
Translations from the classics, chro- 
nicles, Italian and French romances, 
and religious works, were thus given 
to the English public; to which 
succeeded primers, catechisms, and 
dictionaries. Then arose an universal 
cry for Bibles, followed by a demand 
for works of science and of law; 
under the pressure of which, the Holy 
Scriptures first, and by and bye the 
statutes of the realm, put on re- 
spectively an English dress, and 
—— ‘intelligible to the people. 

Wolsey saw the stream of light 
widening and widening, and,: grand 
and far- -sighted as he was, lent his 
assistance to the high cause: in vain 
lid the Tudor monarchs attempt 
to restrain the 
letters by giving to individuals 
the exclusive right of printing; it 
was too late, even for their power, to 
juench the thirst of inquiry. They 
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dared not avail themselves of their 
often abused authority to restrain 
the publication of works. ‘ There is 
no law,’ observes Selden, ‘ to prevent 
the printing of any book in England, 
but only a decree of the Star Cham- 
ber.’ 

Some beautiful instances of a dis- 
interested promulgation of learning 
occurred among the earliest print- 
ers and publishers, both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. <At 
Venice there might be seen the ce- 
lebrated Aldus Manutius, the founder 
of the Aldine press, and the inventor 
of the Italic letter, now lecturing on 
the classics, now retiring to his 
closet to compose works of great 
learning, which he printed and dis- 
persed even before the year 1500. 
Nor did this ornament to his honour- 
able profession derive any pecuniary 
benefit from his labours. No: he 
sacrificed, on the contrary, a large 
fortune in the cause of learning, 
affording a home and sustenance, at 
his own cost, to many poor but dis- 
tinguished contemporaries. 

Independently of these lets and 
hindrances to the accomplishment 
of their great object, the early 
publishers were exposed to heavy 
losses through piracies and forgeries. 
Indeed, it was the frequency of such 
frauds which led to the adoption of 
symbols,—such as the anchor and 
dolphin, prefixed by Aldus to his 
printed works; the two triangles 
crossed, by William Fagues and 
W ynky n de Worde ; and the figure 
4, which was adopted by Siberel, the 
celebrated introducer of the art into 
the University of Cambridge. 

Notwithstanding the patronage of 
the nobility, and the efforts of the 
clergy, the publication of works was 
retarded by the troublous state of 
Europe during the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Ariosto, as is well known, 
published his Orlando Furioso on 
his own account. After paying all 
expenses, he realised little more than 
a shilling a copy for his work. Hewas 
unfortunate, moreover, in the pa- 
tron whom he selected: he dedicated 
his production to Cardinal Hippolito. 
‘Where,’ exclaimed the Utilitarian 
FF 
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prelate, after perusing the exquisite 
and soul-stirring poem, ‘can the man 
have contrived to pick up such a 
mass of absurdities ?’ But the world 
avenged the poet, and convicted the 
cardinal—with reverence be it spoken 
—of stupidity. A brilliant popu- 
larity was the portion of Ariosto, 
even in his earliest days of pub- 
lication. ‘ There is,’ wrote the elder 
Tasso to his aspiring and gifted son, 
‘no mechanic, no girl, no old man, 
who is satisfied to read the Orlando 
Furioso once. The poem serves as 
the solace of the traveller, who, fa- 
tigued on his journey, deceives his 
lassitude by chanting some octaves 
of this poem. You may hear them 
sing these stanzas in the streets and 
in the fields every day.’ But a dark 
era was still to be encountered, en- 
dured,and surmounted, by the lettered 
and scientific portion of the commu- 
nity. At Rome, the great Galileo stood 


to take his trial before a tribunal of 


inquisitors, as profoundly ignorant as 
any Cardinal Hippolito. ‘Their self- 
satisfied folly, aided by superstition, 
accelerated his doom. ‘ Are these, 
then, my judges ?’ was his exclama- 
tion. Not many years afterwards 
that lofty spirit was subdued. Im- 
prisonment, old age, torture, did 
their work; and the philosopher, 
after recanting and condemning his 
own book, retired to his prison for 
life. Milton visited him there: the 
beautiful and then prosperous youth, 
in his dawn of fame, mourned over 
the dying philosopher, ‘ old and poor.’ 
3ut the worst era for science and for 
letters was to come. The manu- 
scripts of Galileo, bequeathed to his 
widow, fell under her confessor’s 
revision ; and the pious zeal of that 
worthy destroyed what the Inqui- 
sition had spared. 
those noble writings as he deemed 
not fitted for the benefit of mankind 
The 
lesson operated, no doubt, upon 
thousands; liberty of opinion was 
no safe luxury in those days. 


were committed to the flames. 


Ne- 


vertheless, in England, the art of 


printing, at least, suffered no blight 
from persecution; it rose to its 


highest point under the auspices of 


Wynkyn de Worde, who, whatever 
may be his right to dispute with 
Richard Ferguson the merit ofhaving 
first made use of the Roman letter in 
England, is the undoubted founder 
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in this country of the Gothic type. 
De Worde, whose busy home was to 
be found at the sign of the Golden 
Sun, in the parish of St. Bride, 
Fleet Street, united in his own per- 
son all the mechanical portions of a 
bookmaker. He was a stationer, a 
bookbinder, a printer, and publisher. 
Thus occupied he had no time to 
waste upon authorship, though, like 
most of our early printers, he read 
much, and was a Protestant. The 
case was otherwise with another 
printer, Martello, the brother -in- 
law of Sir Thomas More. This in- 
dividual could scarcely avoid stand- 
ing forth as a zealous defender o! 
the old faith: he appears to have 
been a scholar and a gentleman. 
His office was to be found at 
‘Fowls Gate,’ next to Cheapside, 
where, from the year 1517 to 1536, 
he printed and put forth his law 
books. 

Let it not be supposed, however, 
that, even under the highest patron- 
age, the profession ofa publisher and 
printer, now so generally leading to 
reputation and wealth, was in those 
days accompanied by honour only. 
Persecution raged all over Europe. 
At Rouen, in one of the dreary re- 
cesses of that grim old town, was 
burned to death the unfortunat 
Hussee, a printer, whose crime was 
that he distributed pamphlets advo- 
cating the tenets of the Reformed 
Church. 

During the reign of Edward VI 
the University of Oxford was doom« 
to witness that famous conflagra- 
tion of books, which was intended 
to annihilate superstition and idol- 
atry, by the destruction of all 
works containing the insignia ol 
image-worship; all invocations t 
saints, all names of Popish worthies. 
Under the act which enforced thi 
destructive measure, the libraries oi 
Westminster and Oxford were ran- 
sacked and purified; but, as might 
be expected, the ore was sacrifice 
well as the dross. Pious Protestant 
zeal destroyed many rare works for 
the sake of the rich clasps and bind- 
ings, which were ordered to be save 
and the university, trembling for it: 
own safety, beheld with silent con- 
sternation illuminated manuscri 
cast into the flames, any book that 
had red letters upon it exciting to its 
height the wrath of the populace. 
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One cannot but sorrow over the 
enumeration of antiphones, missals, 
pailes, processionals, legends, por- 
tuasses, journals, ordinals, for ever 
lost to society, and to a country but 
lately awakened to the deep interest 
of antiquarian lore. The deed was 
worthy of Puritan times. 

During the dark reign of Mary— 
and, it must be also acknowledged, 
in that of her brother and prede- 
cessor—no works but dry controver- 
sial treatises were published ; ro- 
mance and poetry were forgotten: 
the publishing craft was, therefore, 
on the decline. Mysteries and moral- 
ities were restored, to become the 
vehicles of amusement combined with 
moral instruction,—in short, litera- 
ture suffered by the Reformation ; 
because after the rapine of the monas- 
teries had once begun, the avarice and 
rapidity of the courtiers brought dis- 
credit upon theirpretext of zeal for the 
distribution of knowledge, and fur- 
nished the Romanist clergy with a 
pleaforconnecting letters with impiety 
and rapacity. Still, however, the 
publishers continued te be men of in- 
fluence. Grafton, who was appointed 
by Edward VI. king’s printer, was 
both a scholar andanauthor. After 
printing a magnificent edition of 
Hall’s Chronicle, he published his 
own abridgement of the Chronicles ; 
and he held his course, diversified, it 
must be owned, by occasional im- 
prisonment and threatened penalties 
in Edward’s time, yet on the whole 
in tolerable security Vv; his domicile 
being in one of the dissolved mon: 
teries, a house of the Grey Friars, 
afterwards given by Edward VI. for 
a school, and know n to every 
lishman as Christ on i. 

The controversy betwee 
copalians and Puritar in the 
reign of Elizabeth kept up the trade 
and the spirits of the printers; and 
still were they educated men, often 
preachers, as in the case of Crowley, 
and sometimes physicians as well 
publishers. Life was then longer 
than it now is; it must hav e been ; 
there must have been more hours to 
the day, minutes to the | hour. 
times, what publisher 
could have leisure to deliver a sermon, 
or composure to fecl a pulse? In 
one or two instances, as in that of 
Decard, the Mil 
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lisher and printer conjoined to that 
of schoolmaster—a still more arduous 
destiny. But the patents of printing 


continued during the reign of Eliza- 
beth in their full force, and, restraining 
the efforts of the speculative in this 
branch of trade, were justly regarded 
as great hardships. 


It is remarkable, that the in- 
troduction of newspapers on the 
Continent should have preceded 


the publication of Shakspeare’s plays 


only by a year. Newspapers, as 
every one knows, were | Sa in- 
vented by a French physician, who 


found it his interest to amuse his 
pat ients by telling them the news. 
The avidity with which his daily 
gossip was received, engendered the 
hope that, if collected and printed, it 
might do more than reconcile his 
patients to the ever unwelcome visits 
of their doctor. Monsieur le Docteur 
Renaudot, for thus was he styled, 
applied, therefore to Cardinal Riche- 
lieu for a patent, and the first num- 
ber of the Paris Gazette appeared in 
622. In 1623 Shakspeare’s plays 


were given to an English public, 
The original edition, printed by 


Isaac Taggard and Edward Blount, 
and still that most prized by book- 
collectors, fell, however, almost still- 
born from the press, and in forty years 
after the publication, only a thousand 
copies had been sold. Profit was 
neither anticipated nor received by 
the two enterprising friends who 
rescued these incomparable produc- 
tions from partial oblivion, or garbled 
editions ; for, as they expressed them- 
selves in their dedication to the Earl 
of Pembroke and Montgomer 
‘had but collected them, and done an 
office to the dead, to procure his 
orphans guardians, without ambition 
either of self-profit or fame; only to 
keep the worthy a 
alive as was our 
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‘until she w 
legs,’ or, rather, until the system of 
patronage yielded to the 
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Milton was the first to declaim. 
‘Debtors,’ he remarks in his Arco- 
pagitica, ‘and delinquents, walk about 
without a keeper, but inoffensive 
books must not stir forth without a 
visible gaoler.’ He spoke feelingly ;— 
for his own works were mutilated 
alike by the stern Republican and 
the zealous Loyalist. 

The haleyon days of literature 
vere, however, at hand. The Au- 
gustine age was approaching, when 
the publisher was no longer to be 
atirighted by Star Chamber decrees, 
but, destined to act a prominent part 
in society, was to be rewarded not 
only by the approval of a lettered 
few, but by wealth, condition, and 
power. 
the seventeenth century it had been 
deemed a mark of high breeding to 
affect a contempt for letters, and the 
unworthy affectation continued until 
the infiuenceof periodical literature,— 
the Spectator more especiaily,—ren- 
dered light reading fashionabie, and 
from that era authors had no longer 
their works mutilated; publishers 
who, in olden times, had sometimes 
figured in the pillory for an impru- 
dent publication, walked about in 
independence, and printers flourished 
in proportion to the liberty and pro- 
sperity of their betters. 

The qualifications of scholarship 
and of gentle birth, once thought 
essential for a publisher, were, it is 
grievous to reflect, remitted, as the 
sphere of speculation widened. Our 
pt blishers of the eighteenth century 
were no longer the Martells, the De 
Wordes, the Graftons of their day. 
Thomas Guy, the founder of Guy’s 
Hospital, was originally a carpenter, 
and, what was singular, he retained 
his penurious coarseness of habits 
even whilst his heart expanded with 
benevolence, and when his purse was 
employed in vast schemes of philan- 
thropy. He began his publishing 
career with a capital of two hundred 
pounds only, his province being the 


supply of Bibles to the University of 


Oxford ; and he was to be seen, in 
his days of affluence, dining on his 
shop-countcr, an old newspaper for 
le-clot! med 
his table-cloth, and dressed in the 
most ancient and dilapidated of gar- 
ments. Of greater refinement were 
he two Churchills, John and Amer- 
ie two Churchills, John and Amer 
sham, the publishers of Locke's 
E They were men of a wise li- 


su ssays. 
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berality ; and such was their influence 
and respectability, that Amersham 
sat in parliament for Dorchester, and 
his son intermarried with the noble 
houses of Warwick and of Strafford, 

Rivalling Jacob Tonson were the 
father and son, Bernard and Henry 
Lintot, the former preserved to pos- 
terity in the Dunciad, ‘They sprang 
from an honest yeoman’s family at 
Ilorsham, in Sussex ; nor was it until 
wealth began to follow their exertions 
that Bernard endeavoured, as most 
men do in such circumstances, to 
trace the origin of his race; or, in 
the contemptuous words of Hum- 
phrey Warder, the genealogist, he 
‘wanted to turn gentlefolks, and 
began ‘inquiring after arms.’ <Ac- 
cording, however, to Pope's cele- 
brated letter upon the elder Lintot, 
gentility was denied to that eminent 
man. Pope's description of him 
riding a stone-horse in Windsor 
Forest, with a‘ pretty boy’ after him, 
both lent to him by Mr. Oldmixon, 
the boy being 2 printer's devil, a 
‘smutty dog yesterday,’ whose face 
it took two hours to wash, but ‘a 
well-conditioned devil, and very for- 
ward in his Catiline, has been 
eulogised for its graphic humour. 
The greatest proot of Lintot’s dul- 
ness was his daring to trust himself 
to the tender mercies of Pope; yet 
he threw himself unconsciously open 
to the great satirist’s civil and var- 
nished venom, as he drew the poor 
man out to expose the worldliness 
of a vulgar mind. ‘If my son were 
but big enough to go on with the 
business, [ would keep,’ said the pub- 
lisher, ‘as good company as ‘Tonson, 
his ‘redoubtable rival. His never 
forgetting his Miscellany, but recom- 
mending Pope to turn an ode of 
Horace as they rested under the 
beech-trees ; his observing how good 
a ‘ Miscellany’ the poet might make 
even at his spare moments; were all 
food for the little man’s latent con- 
tempt, and aided, doubtless, to Lin- 
tot’s fatal pre-eminence in the Dun- 
ciad. When Curll and Lintot en- 
counter in the race in honour of the} 
Goddess of Dulness, Lintot is the} 
victor :— 
But lofty Lintot in the circle rose ; 
This prize is mine—who tempt it are my} 

foes. 

Perhaps Pope could never forgive} 

—who could ’—the pitiful compen- 
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sation which he received from Lin- 
tot for some of his works; the first 
edition of the Rape of the Lock being 
purchased for seven pounds, Wind- 
sor Forest for twenty pounds, the 
Essay on Criticism for fifteen. But, 
on the whole, Pope had, as times 
went, no reason to complain, his 
works realising four thousand two 
hundred and forty-four pounds. 

Pope’s dislike to Lintot is said to 
have been owing chiefly to the un- 
fortunate publisher's being a stout 
man—a contrast to the small, ill- 
conditioned Pope—and no scholar :— 
Wide as a windmill all his figure spread. 
But if Pope's letter be credited, Lin- 
tot must have added the insolence 
of prosperity to the crime of stupi- 
dity. 
the sacred band of translators, men 
in those days of far more importance, 
as far as classical learning went, than 
in our own :— 

‘Pray, Mr. Lintot, cried the poet 
(one may fancy his smile, his wicked 
eye, his weak voice), ‘now you talk 
of translators, what is your method 
of managing them ?” 

‘Sir,’ cried the publisher, ‘ these 
are the saddest pack of rogues in 
the world; in a hungry fit they'll 
swear they understand all the lan- 
guages in the universe. I have 
known one of them take down a 
— book upon my counter, and 

‘Ah, this is Hebrew—I must 
rei a it from the latter end!’ The 
bookseller then proceeded to explain 
his plan of remuneration, which, 
commencing with a payment of ten 
shillings a-sheet, was conducted upon 
a system of astute comparison, not 
very easy, since the worthy book- 
seller understood neither Latin, 
French, nor Italian. 

Equally impertinent was Lintot’s 
dealing with the critics. A lean 
man, ‘that looked like a very good 
scholar,’ presumed to shrug his 
shoulders over Pope’s Homer. He 
was rhapsodising when Mrs. Lintot 
summoned her husband to dinner. 

‘ Sir,’ said Lintot, ‘ will you please 
to eat a piece of beef with me ?” 

‘Mr. Lintot,’ said the critic, ‘I am 
sorry you should be at the expense 
of this poet's book. Iam really con- 
cerned on your account 





‘Sir, I am much obliged to you. 
If you can dine upon a piece of beef, 
together with a slice of pudding 
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‘Mr. Lintot, I do not say but Mr. 
Pope, if he would condescend to ad- 
vise with men of learning 

‘ Sir, the pudding is upon the table, 
if you choose to go in.’ 

The critic dines, and the pudding 
is excellent, and the poem ‘ commend- 
able.’ 

These few traits of what Pope calls 
the ‘genius of Mr. Lintot, ought 
not, perhaps, to injure very seriously 
the honest fame of that individual ; 
but Lintot’s ignorance shews to how 
low a standard the pretensions of a 
publisher had sunk. The Dunciad, 
rescued from the fire by Swift, 
avenged Pope of some real or sus- 
pected wrongs; of one in particular 
which our authors may with diffi- 
culty forgive, of mz iking too free with 
the poet’s name, especially in giving 
out, or at any rate insinuating, that 
Pope ws as concerned in rey iewing and 
recommending x Lintot’s Miscellany. 

The ‘Tonsons, on the other hand, 
had a high reputation for integrity, 
and liberality to authors. Jacob 
Tonson, the publisher of Dryden's 
works, was the son of a barber- 
surgeon in Holborn; he commenced 
his career as a publisher at Gray’s 
Inn gate, in partnership with his 
brother : Richard Tonson was secre- 
tary to the Kit-Cat Club, which, 
composed as it was of the most dis- 
tinguished heroes and statesmen of 
the Whig party, thought it not un- 
seemly to meet in Shire Lane, at the 
house of a pastry-cook named Chris- 
topher Cat, famous for his mutton- 
pies. There, associated with wits 
and politicians, the publisher, merci- 
lessly satirised even by his own 
Dryden, appeared— 

With leering look, bull-necked, and 

freckled face. 

Like Pope, Dryden ascribed an- 
other defect to Jacob Tonson,— 





With two left legs, and Judas-coloured 
hair. 
Alluding to the awkwardness of his 
gait, to which Pope also referred 
when he called him in the Dunciad 
‘left-legged Tonson.’ According to 
Dryden, Tonson assumed to himself 
the sole merit of ushering what was 
good into the world, and usurped a 
monopoly of literary judgment :— 
I am the touchstone of all modern wit, 
Without my stamp in vain you poets 
write ; 
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These only purchase ever living fame 

That in my Miscellany plant their name. 
It was Tonson’s custom to puff up 

all his band of authors as great ge- 


niuses, or ‘eminent hands Such 
was his expression. 
Between Dryden and Jacob Ton- 


th 
tie 


nany little 
poet betr aying, in the correspondence 
collected by Mal bitterness 
of a needy man; the publisher, 
spirit of a tradesman softened, it is 
true, by good nature, but still com- 
mercial in its essence. 
plains of only 
the translations 
lines for fifty 
xpected 15] 
oe tha 


son squabbles arose, 
41 
me, the 


} 
4 
the 


Tonson com- 
having received of 
from Ovid, 1446 
whereas he 
forty guineas, 
he had made a 


cuineas, 
‘ 1: £ 
> lines ior 


better 





bargain for . Juve nal, which was a 
more difficult work to translate than 
Ovid. ‘These stipulations were miti- 
gated by presents of sherry and of 
melons; but the course between pub- 


C 
lisher and author, like that of true 
love, is not always 
smooth. ‘The 


that time as d« 








orality; and poor Dryden coul 
ill afford to lose portion of his 
hard-wrought gains by a chance of 
alloy, for which deduction | be 
made. On one oceasion he — 
‘I expect forty - ds in good sil- 
ver, not such as had formerly ; ] 
am not obliged to t ke gold, neither 
will I, nor stay for it above four- 
and-twenty hours after it is due.’ 
But this was nothing: often the 
well-born poet was ruffled by the 


barber- 
s bring 
Dryden, ne- 
spirited, was 


the 
sunistance 
low. 


insolence of the son of 
surgeon. Alas! Cl 
even the highest 
cessitous and broken 
sometimes obliged to forestall the 
payments due to him. On one 
casion ‘Tonson refused that accom- 
modation, so fatal to the dignity of 
an author, but, unhappily, so fre- 
quently required and given even in 
the present times. Upon Tonson’s 
refusal, Dryden sent the publisher a 


OC- 


very satirical tri plet , with this mes- 
sage :—‘ Tell the * dos g, he who wrote 
these lines can write more.’ The 


verses enforced a compliance ; but, 
in spite of Dryden’s repentant pre- 
cautions, they got abroad, and were 
published in Faction Displayed, a 
poem by Shipper, in which Dryden’s 
lines were inserted. They depict 
the swelling pride of Tonson under 
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the name of ‘ Bibliopolo,’ and have 
already been referred to. 

In Dr. King’s Anecdotes, it is men- 
tioned that Lord Bolingbroke, visiting 
Dryden one day in Gerard Street, 
heard another person coming in, 
Dryden turned to Bolingbroke and 


intreated him to remain, since the 
intruder, he knew, was Tonson. ‘I 
have not completed the sheet which 


i 
{ promised him, added the poor 
slave (that wv orst of slaves—a literary 


me ); ‘andif you leave me unpro- 
tec [ sh suffer all the rudeness 
to 1 which resentment can prompt his 
tongue 

Notwithstanding these traits, indi- 











entless and merciless spi- 
Yonson had the reputation of 
being strictly honest ; and his society 
was courted by men of high attain- 
ment Hie died a rich bachelor, and 
ned his villa at Barn Elms with 
traits ofthe Kit ‘at Club, painted 
by Knell i room in which the 
lub sat in Shin Lane was too low 
or whole - length portraits, and 
hence was intro ced the * Kit-C : 
came to be« lled ; larger than a 
three-qu rter, and long enough to 
Imit of a hand being introduced. 
Tonson had not only the luxury of 
seeing his immortal friends gaz t 
l 1 the mute canvass 





lay as he entered his villa, but of 
riving to the world a splendid 


i : : 
of their portraits, begin 








. . " : 
With that of iKneller, and ending 


with his own, ina gown and cap— 
me oi the 
of that day—and hold- 
the J lise Lost in hand. 
brated work is dedicated t 

of Somerset, who set the 
example of giving portrait to 
ller’s estate 


+ Ty ~Net1) 
veda unaress COStU 


iterary men 


his 


eC - 
nis 


nh rl} 
l'onson. ‘The booksel 





near Ledbury, in Herefordshire, was 
also one of the results of Jittle 
successful speculations. 
At length, the close of 
prosperous career arrived : when the 
publisher was about to heave his 
last sigh, one regret disturbed that | 
awful moment. What might it be? 
Was it that he had overcharged an 
account, or — down a starving 
author? ‘That he had hurried on 
Dryden's malady by his vi ituperations, 
or brought on himself a satire from 
the incomparable pen of the heart- 


Jacoo § 


a busy and 


wrung poet, by his relentless bar- 
gains? No: such gentle causes for 
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remorse disturbed not the expiring 
Tonson. ‘I wish,’ he said, ‘I could 
begin the world over again.’ He 


was asked, ‘ Why that expression of 


fruitless regret?’ ‘ Because,’ he re- 
plied, ‘I should have died worth a 
hundred thousand pounds, whereas I 
now die worth only eighty thousand 
pounds!’ Such was the report at 
the time; but worthy and candid 
biographers doubt the fact. On the 
whole, there might be worse men in 
their vocation than Jacob Tonson. 
Notwithstanding his taste for puff/— 
that familiar demon of the publisher 
—notwithstanding his propensity to 
dignify his ‘ volunteers and adventu- 
ers in poetry,’ into geniuses ; for, as 
Pope observed, ‘Jacob creates poets 

kings do knights, not for their 


. ‘* “a. 8 ’ . 
honour, but for their money ;)—in 


spite of these and some other little- 
nesses, Tonson is allowed to have been 
a good judge ‘ both of persons and of 





per 
irs ;) to have been very honest 
candid, and free from the vulgar 
umbition of Lintot. 
— : si 
llis nephew, Jacob Tonson, pre- 
leceased him; and his great ne- 
hew, Jacob the third, succeeded 
usiness, And now uprose 
uracter of the family. Mr. 
lonson, the publisher of Johnson, 
is liberal, just, and of amiable 
A beautiful character has 
bp 
en drawn of this excellent man by 
: a. 
in 


the I 
m of Shakspeare. 





. T 
i oe 
as 
to his 1 


} J 
ule cna 


manners. 
Ct face to his edi- 

In this, his zeal 
for the improvement of English liter- 
iture is eulogised, and his liberality 
to men of learning. He is said ‘to 
have enlarged his mind beyond soli- 
citude about petty losses, and refined 
it from the desire of unreasonable 
profit” What a gem in the turbid 
world of letters! *‘ Nor did he,’ writes 
the 


ote eV ens, 


same panegyrist, ‘consider the 
wthor as au under-agent to the 


bookseller.’ be his 
memory ! 

it will be here seen that the pub- 

shers of the eighteenth century ge- 
oe constituted themselves the 
critics of the manuscripts which 
were placed in their hands for con- 
sideration ; and that the modern in- 
novation of the critical reader —an 
office essential now from the great 
mass of publications—was then un- 
known, or only partially adopted ; 
but it seems doubtful whether that 
State of affairs were beneficial to 


Blessings on 
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letters. Some of our most approved 
standard works went begging from 
publisher to publisher, and were 
only accepted by a sort of accident 
at last. Prideaux’s Connexion be- 
tween the Old and New Testament 
vas, for instance, banded from hand 
to hand, between five or six book- 
sellers, for two years. By one pub- 
lisher the author was gravely told 
that the subject was dry: it should 
be enlivened with a little humour’ 
At last Echard recommended it to 
Tonson. Robinson C rusoe, it is well 
known, ran through the whole trade; 
finally, a bookseller, more knowing 
than his brethren, published it, and 
realised a thousand pounds from it. 
Tristram was Offered by 
Ste rne to a bookseller for fifty 
pounds, and was rejected; Dodsley 
eventually published it. The public, 
were ofttimes the 
publishers. For 


Shand 'y 


too, as stupid as 
instance, the Ros- 
ciad was per unsuccessful at 
first ; only ten copies were sold in 
fi = _ 2 , aa ss es 
five days: a eth Garrick, finding 
his own praises in it, patronised it, 

1 then Churchill rea raped a harvest 


iectly 





and 





from its sale. Gray’s Ode on Eton 
College, according to Warton, ex- 
cited very little attention. What 
may sur} rise some people still more 
is, that Blair's ee refused 
bv Strahar th ‘ li a | t 
otranan ihe pul ) isl 1er. Oo turn 
Mts 7 7 . ° 1 ? . 7 
to another class of works: Burns 
Jusiice was sold by its author for a 
small sum, for he was weary, as he 
declared, of im portuning booksellers 
to buy its j it now realises an annual 
income. Buchan’s Domestic Medi- 


cine was purchased for five pounds. 
in light literature the author was 
also sacrificed to his own penury and 
eagerness, and to the blindness or 
cupidity of the publisher. Miss 
Burney’s Evelina, all the world can 
remember, sold for five pounds; 
The Wanderer, by Savage, produced 
only ae The a of Wakefield 
was purchased, true, for the 
um of sixty at s, but it gained 
not that success until the Traveller 
had made its author’s name famous. 
The narrow escape which Fielding 
had of selling his Tom Jones for an 
‘old song,’ must not be omitted. He 
had disposed of the copyright of that 
work for twenty-five pounds, when 
in great distress. Thomson, however, 
happening to see the manuscript, 
advised his friend to get rid of his 
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bargain, promising to introduce the 
novelist to Andrew Millar, the emi- 
nent publisher. Accordingly, Mil- 
lar and Fielding met at a tavern. 
‘Mr. Fielding, said the publisher, 
‘IT always determine on affairs of 
this sort at once.’ He pansed—the 
heart of the author sank—Mr. Mil- 
lar resumed. ‘I cannot offer more 
than two hundred pounds for your 
work.’ ‘Two hundred pounds!’ 
cried the delighted Fielding ; and 
rushing from his chair he shook the 
publisher by the hand, then turning 
to the bell, summoned the waiter, 
and ordered two more bottles of 
wine. Alas, poor Fielding! there 
was no saving that ill-starred, ill- 
conditioned, but most interesting man, 
from ruin. 

The independence of Fielding was 
of short duration; eventually he 
borrowed upon his works five hun- 
dred pounds from Millar, a sum 
which that generous man cancelled 
in his will. 

One sickens over these details, 
which bring to the mind the heart- 
ache of many a true genius, the dis- 
appointment, the degradation, the 
despair. We dare not dilate on mo- 
dern days, one trait of which will, 
perhaps, suffice. Zhe Pleasures of 
Hope were refused by every pub- 
lisher of London and Edinburgh, and 
were only published, at last, on condi- 
tion that the author should be content 
with the sum of ten pounds only, 
and that not until a second edition 
had appeared. 

It is not to be marvelled at that 
some disappointed, and, perhaps, in- 
jured authors, took up the subject 
of supposed or real wrongs. I say, 
supposed, for it is a vulgar error to 
assume that authors are always the 
injured parties; they are generally 
exacting, often faithless to their en- 
gagements, and move in a body mili- 
tant against their publishers. Be 
that as it may, in 1738 a pamphlet 
appeared, entitled A Letter to the 
Booksellers on the Method of forming 
a True Judgment of the Manuscripts 
of Authors. One cannot help think- 
ing that such a hint, if judiciously 
given, might not be without its use 
even in the present enlightened 
days. 

Contrasted with the catalogue of 
needy and disappointed authors, there 
was a constellation, during the last 
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century, of opulent and titled aspi- 
rants to fame. Horace Walpole 
himself graced the profession of a 
printer, and the establishment of the 
Strawberry Ilill press shews, at least, 
how fashionable letters had become. 
‘My abbey,’ he wrote, ‘is a perfect 
college oracademy. I keep a painte: 
in the house, and a printer.’ Lis 
printing -oflice was Mrs. Damer’s 
modelling-room ; and the crafty Ho- 
race rendered small editions of his 
works valuable as well by their rarity 
as by their originating from the Straw- 
berry Hill press. He printed of hi 
Anecdotes of Painting three hundre 
copies; the public called for another 
edition, he then issued six hundred 
but the demand was diminished by 
the ready supply, and the volumes 
remained on the shelves of their 
parent author and printer. ‘I am 
humbled as an author,’ said Walpole, 
*T am vain as a printer.’ 

But the most fastidious and extra- 
vagant of authors was the accom- 
plished, the moral Lord Lyttleton. 
How striking the contrast between 
this peer and the plebeian authors of 
his time! Whilst they, trembling 
with cold, hungry, and despairing, 
hurried off their manuscripts to the 
printer's hands, and scattered their 
productions, as it were, to the winds, 
careless of fame, solicitous only to 
live, Lyttleton printed and reprinted 
his Life of Henry II., correcting and 
recorrecting with an anxiety which 
could not defend him from the blast 
of Dr. Johnson's criticism. The 
whole work was printed twice before 
it was deemed fit for publication, a 
part of it three times, and the cor- 
rections cost the noble author a 
thousand pounds. 

Johnson’s Dictionary, which was 
calculated to take three years in its 
compilation and printing, required 
eight forits completion, the sum given 
for it being 15751. scarcely 200/. a- 
year. Out of this Johnson had to 
pay six assistants, to whom he in- 
trusted the mechanical parts; and 
of these, great as was his preju- 
dice against their country, five were 
Scotchmen. Poor Johnson had spent 
the whole sum received for the 
copyright, and one hundred pounds 
more, before this great national 
work was concluded. When the 
last sheet was brought in to Mr. 
Millar the publisher, he exclaimed, 
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* Thank God, I have done with him!’ 
*T am glad,’ observed the surly John- 
son, when told of this, ‘that he has 
thanked God for any thing.’ The 
receipts for his payment were ex- 
hibited at the coffee-house sale in 
which the Dictionary was produced 
to the trade. 

Much more might be said, nay, a 
volume might be written, upon the 
singularly desultory and wretched 
lives of writers in the eighteenth 
century, and upon their connexion 
with publishers. Among those who 
had the largest army of hack-writers 
in his pay was Edward Cave, the 


original reporter and publisher of 


speeches in parliament, and the 
founder of The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine. Cave was a native of War- 
wickshire, his fi unily residing at Cave- 
in-the- Hole. e began life as clerk 
to a collector ‘of excise, and after- 
wards became a journeyman printer, 
fulfilling various offices until, in 
time, he attained sufficient means to 
set up a printing-office at St. John’s 
Gate, Clerkenwell, a print of which 
still figures on the cover of the ma- 
gazine. In 1728 Cave was ordered 
into the custody of the serjcant-at- 
arms for reporting the debates to a 
country newspaper, but he contrived 
to obtain his liberty, and shortly af- 
terwards formed a plan of publish- 
ing a regular series of debates, which 
he perfected, assisted by William 
Guthrie, of geographical memory, 
one of his corps de réserve. 'The 
method of reporting, be it observed 
in passing, was very laborious. Cave 
used to station himself, with a friend 
or two, in different parts of the gal- 
lery, and there privately take down 
notes of the speeches. When the 
House rose, these gentlemen all as- 
sembled in some neighbouring coffee- 
house, and there connected the dis- 
jointed scraps which they had fur- 
tively coilected. 

The Gentleman's Magazine was 
commenced in 1735, under the 
title of a Magazine Extraordinary, 
and prizes were offered for the best 
poem, the first reward being a medal 
worth ten pounds, having “the head 
of Lady Elizabeth Hastings on the 
one side and that of James Ogle- 
thorpe on the other, with the in- 
scription, ‘England may challenge 
the world.’ It is curious to think 
how both Lady Elizabeth Hastings 
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and Mr. Oglethorpe, so worthy of 
renown as they must have been in 
their day, are now clean out of re- 
membrance. Johnson became an 
early contributor to The Gentleman's 
Muguzine, and imbibed a sincere re- 
gard for its publisher. Before he 
came to London, Johnson had enter- 
tained an ardent admiration for the 
magazine. ‘He told me,’ said Bos- 
well, ‘that when he first saw St. 
John’s Gate, the place where that 
deservedly- -esteemed magazine was 
originally printed, he beheld it with 
deep reverence. At St. John’s Gate 
were printed, eventually, the Vanity 
of Human Wishes and Irene. For 
the former, published by Dodsley 
and printed only by Cave, Johnson 
received merely fifteen guineas. At 
St. John’s Gate was printed also The 
Rambler, that work of extraordinary 
wisdom, poured forth from the store- 
house of one brain only ; for, with 
the exception of a few contributions 
from Richardson, Mys. Chapone, 
Mrs. Carter, and Mrs. Catherine 
‘Talbot, Johnson was the sole author 
of that periodical. Many of these 
papers were written rapidly, as the 
moment pressed, without being read 
over in proof. Well might Cave, 
pleased with such an accession to his 
forces, address ‘Mr. Johnson as the 
Great Rambler, being the only man 
who could furnish two such papers 
in a week, besides his other great 
business.” Johnson, after the death 
of his friend, rewarded this confi- 
dence and admiration by the simple, 
but touching expression, ‘ Poor, dear 
Cave!’ When a man of Johnson’s 
temperament betrays the latent fund 
of sentiment and feeling at the bot- 
tom of that rugged surface, the effect 
is very striking. 

Like Lintot, in regard to his 
Miscellany, Cave lived tor his Ma- 
gazine. It was the object of his ex- 
istence; his very power of percep- 
tion seemed to be absorbed in what 
related to the ‘ next number.’ When 
a stranger was introduced to the lu- 
minary of St. John’s Gate he was 
received by Sylvanus Urban, a so- 
briquet now become immortal, sitting, 
for Cave rarely condescended to rise 
to company. An ominous silence of 
some moments usually succeeded ; 
it was broken by the voice of Urban, 
who, putting a leaf of the forthcom- 
ing number into his visitor’s hand, 
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of existence. According to one ac- 
count he was found dead in his bed, 
in the act of writing, a pen in his 
haad, his arms through the accus- 
tomed holes; but Johnson alleged 
that he was run over bya coach ina 
state of intoxication—a dismal choice 
of an exit on either hand! To this 
goodly crew Johnson was introduced 
by Cave, at an alehouse near Clerken- 
well, where, wrapped up in a horse- 
man’s coat, and wearing a bushy, 
uncombed wig, the ‘Great Rambler’ 

beheld his lettered associates, Mr. 
Moses conspicuous at the 
head of them, enveloped in a cloud 
of tobacco-smoke. he ante view 
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MmHE most disastrous contingent of 
the failure of Jullien in his late 
operatic scheme at Drury Lane, was 
the disappointment which it involved 
to the distinguished composer Ber- 
lioz. Such a balance-sheet as M. 
Jullien disclosed to the Basinghall 
commissioners may soon be totally 
altered and improved in his popular 
and profitable line of composition ; 
but what can make amends to the 
aspiring author of orchestral sym- 
phonies, overtures, &c. for the mor- 
tification of success just within the 
grasp ?—success which only wanted 
time to confirm, and repetition to 
pepesrine it. Let it suffice to Ber- 
lioz that he has left a profound im- 
pression in England—that he has by 
the united voice of criticism been 
recognised as the composer who best 
responds to the general desire for 
novelty in the instrumental art, in 
an age when it is not composition 
but invention which sleeps. Nature 
has given him g enius—the freshness, 
the vigour, the lion port of the great 
composer are his; but with these 
gifts on the one hand, he has received 
from her on the other no slight share 
of the personal suffering and disap- 
pointment in which every distin- 
euished master fulfils his career. 


oc 


‘Vhe good Dame seems in the case of 


Berlioz to be completing a very sin- 
gular romance. It is an old story, 
however, in the main, this li 

genius, in advance of its age, disdain- 
ing the lucrative path of the conven- 
tional and all its well-paid toils, and 
devoting itself to things of no present 
value in order to receive the homage 
of posterity. Inseparable from aman 
who has accomplished what Berlioz 
has achieved must be the love of fame, 
that ‘last infirmity of noble minds.’ 
But though his music may be wha 
Keats called his own poetry—‘a secre- 
tion,’ composed because he cannot help 
himself when the fit is on, we should 
not the less owe him our sympathy. 
Indeed it is the presence of simple 
native power in the music of Berlioz, 
together with the originality of his 
style, which mark him out as destined 
to resolve the problem of progress in 
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music, by shewing that every thing 
is permitted to a composer who will 
dare to be personally responsible for 
his innovations. 

The annals of music combine no 
more extraordinary series of facts 
eo those which form the history 
of Berlioz. The laureate student in 
1830, in the contest for the prize of 
counterpoint at the Institute of the 
line Arts in Paris, he became a mas- 
ter of that science chiefly, it would 
seem, for the purpose of breaking 
through its rules. Considering the 
long time : which academies have sub- 
sisted, and the very meagre fruits of 
genius they have produced, the 
conclusion that something is wanted 
for a composer beyond the received 
laws of composition was natural 
enough, and may have occurred to 
others who lacked boldness and self- 
reliance enough to act uponit. The 
pressure of rules forbidding this or 
that progression, or resolution of har- 
mony, in opposition to taste and feel- 
ings hi is long been an incubus on the 
imagil Ky 











1ation. Even Mozart himself 
eems to have felt it, for in a passage 
in one of his letters he has these 
words,— Rules which we composers, 
when we knew nothing better, so sla- 
vishly adhered to.’ This is to ap- 
preciate at its true value the doc- 
trine of the schools, in restraining 
the rash and supporting the timid; 
yet it is plain, that if the past 
is to be the everlasting type of the 
future there can be no progress. 
Nor, in admitting the composer to 
be himself his own law, is there 
any fear that the foundations of the 
art will become unsettled, and 
‘chaos come again,’ in a multiplicity 
of fantastic and extravagant produc- 
tions, destitute of symmetry and 
beauty. Mere extravagance is a 
monster, not a model; it begins and 
ends in itself, with no influence to 
stir a stronger feeling than transient 
curiosity. But whatever moves the 
heart of man in music, be its form 
or style as strange and original as 
it may, will always be found to 
possess some secret analogy with 
those principles of art, whose truth 
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we recognise in the permanent and 
the classical. Whoever in his music 
transports us by emotions of gran- 
deur, tenderness, or grace, is cer- 
tainly a great composer. He may 
be a bad model for royal academies, 
and the horror of professors of 
thorough bass; but, xascitur non fit, 
he isa musician of the true Parnassus 
breed. 

We include in this category the 
youthful scape-grace Berlioz. At 
twenty-cight years of age he formed 
certain theories, which were admir- 
ably adapted to his genius, because 
based upon a most judicious esti- 
mate of his own powers. ‘The 
academies had armed him to encoun- 
ter themselves with their own wea- 
pons, and he possessed the advantage 
of transgressing in counterpoint with 
a perfect knowledge of what he was 
doing. Having passed the usual time 
in Italy, enjoined by the rules of the 
academy for the completion of 
laureate’s education —the sojourn 
being most notably to the advantage 
of counterpoint, in a country where 
there is neither counterpoint nor 
music worthy of the name—where he 
was idle from want of sympathy, and 
listened with interest only to the 
wild strains of the peasants, he re- 
turned to Paris to pursue composi- 
tion on a system of his own. The 
academy disowned him, and he dis- 
owned the academy; the professors 
wrote and uttered severe criticisms 
on his productions, and he retorted 
with witty ridicule. 
youth turns every thing to geniality, 
and Berlioz was only the more con- 
firmed and fortified by opposition in 
the course which he had taken. 

In the compositions which have 
subsequently made his fame Euro- 
pean— the four great symphonies, 
the Requicm, the lyric dramas, Faust, 
Benevennto Cellini, &e. we admire 
the course of a consistent and vigor- 
ous originality. No works of art 
struggle with such difficulty into 
their true place in public estimation 
as orchestral compositions of a high 
order. Repetition alone affects the 
mass, whose eyes are always slowly 
opened to real merit. How slow Bee- 
thoven’s symphonies were to make 
their way, and in the midst of what 
calumny and pre- judgment they 
struggled on, is well known. Many 
amateurs have died in the early part 
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of this century, pityiug a 


poor in- 
sane composer who was just begin- 
ning to make the world merry with 


Time has reversed this 
but in multiplying hear- 
ers of all sorts, ignorance retains its 
preponderance, and the path of the 
heroic composer is just as arduous 
as it ever was. The successor of 
Beethoven must be animated by 
fortitude equal to his genius. 

If we consider the prosperous mu- 
sicians of the day, Meyerbeer and 


his freaks. 


Mendelssohn, we shall find their 
good fortune greatly favoured by 


circumstances and position in society. 
Both members of opulent and dis- 
tinguished families, in which the art 
was cherished and cultivated from 
their infancy—introduced by degrees 
from the admiration of the private 
circle to that of the public, they na- 
turaliy assumed positions of import- 
ance at the head of orchestras. But 
when a young man, unknown to 
fame, destitute of family influence, 
and not ushered into public with the 
favourable prepossessions of a cote- 
rie—not even playing any instru- 
ment, arrives by his own exertions 
at the same eminence, it excites won- 
der and interest. Berlioz, the son 
of a physician at Grenoble, was sent 
to Paris to study medicine; accident, 
however, seems to have determined 
his bias towards music. He was pro- 
bably too old to apply himself to 
the pianoforte, through which com- 
posers generally make their first re- 
searches in harmony; or he was dis- 
inclined to it, as too mechanical an 
agent for one in pursuit of purely 
mental music. The guitar, indeed, 
which in masterly hands is a splendid 
vehicle of modulation, we know that 
Berlioz touches; and often at even- 
ing, when he was in Rome, the pea- 
sant women would collect about him 
to dance to it. But the possession 
of this modest practical acquire- 
ment in no degree detracts from his 
honour in penetrating into the pro- 
foundest recesses of counterpoint and 
combination by the invisible steps 
of a purely mental process. ‘ Who 
trusts to his fingers,’ exclaims Weber, 
alluding to those who compose by 
the aid of the pianoforte, ‘is the 
child of poverty.’ However, the 
young man who assayed to take up 
the pen of Beethoven was a com- 
poser, and nothing more—he was no 
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phenomenon of practical skill, and 
was destined to arrest public atten- 
tion solely by high composition 
produced at intervals, and brought 
into public with great expense, risk, 
and difficulty. 

To succeed Beethoven, it was ne- 
cessary to do more than Beethoven ; 
and the readiest means to this end 
offered by opening a new form in the 
symphony. No works of art become 
landmarks, in which the author has 
not escaped the trammels of custom ; 
and we can scarcely be said to 
know Beethoven in his true, vi- 
gorous originality, until he shews 
himself in his third symphony, 
the Erotica. Berlioz, in his first 
work, the Sinfonie fantastique, de- 
veloped a new style of composition, 
introducing new movements, an ori- 
ginal orchestration, and a programme. 
From the very outset he disclaimed 
the authority of the past, and adopted 
a design which enabled him to ex- 
press vividly what he felt strongly. 
Music has various routes to the same 
goal. In listening to the symphonies 
of Mozart and Beethoven, we feel 
the power of great but vague emo- 
tions; but the invention of Berlioz 
seems to require the stimulus of a 
scene or situation. We do not ex- 
pect of music, the inarticulate art, 
that it shall describe with the preci- 
sion of painting or poetry; but if a 
composer, borrowing a sentiment or 
situation from life, translates it into 
the language of sound, and so ad- 
dresses the imagination, the inspir- 
ation is legitimate. So rare a thing it 
is to meet a true composer, that we 
must be prepared to take him by the 
hand, let him come upon us in what 
guise he may. 

The consistency and perseverance 
with which Berlioz has continued in 
the route which he at first opened, 
and his success in all that he has yet 
attempted in music, denote that ac- 
curate estimate of his own genius 
which is a sign of greatness. He 
knows his own individuality, and 
has not weakened it by imperfect 
attempts at universal command in 
his art. As soon as we become re- 
conciled to the novelty of form in 
his symphonies, the poetical design 
of the composer begins to make 
its true impression. The obligato 
viola running through Hurold, which 
at first appeared so eccentric a 
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conception, embodies an idea which 
is at once natural and the source of 
peculiar beauties of effect. In like 
manner, the chorus introduced into 
the symphony Romeo and Juliet 
heightens the instrumental painting, 
and the work closes with a fine situa- 
tion expressive of the remorse of the 
contending factions when too late. 
To know what is wanting for a com- 
position, and to introduce it, is mas- 
terly ; in most composers this is the 
result of habit and experiment, but 
in Berlioz it is a kind of intuition. 
Where he acquired his unheard me- 
lodies—his new rhythm—those effects 
of harmonising and instrumentation 
which hold the hearer in the utmost 
suspense and interest to know what 
he will do next—is inconceivable. 
No one ever exercised in music a 
more complete independence. After 
listening to his compositions succes- 
sively for several hours, we are sen- 
sible only of physical weariness 
through an exhaustion of the power 
of attention. 

It was a happy occasion for Ber- 
lioz when, on the proposed revival of 
church music in France through the 
annual execution of a mass by some 
native composer, his friend, M. de 
Gasparin, Minister of the Interior, 
suggested that he should commence 
by a requiem. ‘The execution being 
destined to take place among the 
funeral solemnities of the Revolution 
of July, offered almost unlimited 
scope for power and variety of com- 
bination. The Government were to 
pay the expenses, and to leave the 
composer free in the choice of his 
materials and mode of dealing with 
his subject. Berlioz had all his life 
been wishing to compose a requiem ; 
he had many new ideas to express 
touching that terrible monkish poem 
the Dies Ire; and now, with what 
instruments, what performers, what 
rehearsals he might desire placed at 
his disposal, he did not quail before 
the difficulties of an effort which 
from time to time has been the 
touchstone and the masterpiece of the 
greatest composers. He completed 
his task in three months, a celerity 
the more surprising as the work 
contains numerous effects before un 
imagined in music. ‘The movements 
which treat the subject of the final 
consummation include four sm 
choirs of brass instruments, intenc 
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to be placed at four angles of the 
orchestra, combined with numerous 
drums tuned in different keys and 
sounding in harmonies. ‘The solemn 
tones of trombones and horns echoing 


and answering from point to point of 


the church were destined to paint a 
scene of apocalyptic terror, and to 
raise the strong emotion appropriate 
to a military requicm. Bold as the 
plan was it fully answered the ex- 
pectation of its author. An inde- 
scribable agitation prevailed among 
the hearers, many of whom wept 
like women. ‘The greatest perform- 
ance of this work took place at the 
church of St. Eustache in Paris, in 
in the autumn of 1846, by the Asso- 
ciation of French Musicians, on the 
anniversary of the death of Gluck, 
when the chorus and orchestra num- 
bered nearly seven hundred. ‘This 
requiem seems to have settled the 
vexed question of the genius of Ber- 
lioz ; it extorted the unanimous praise 
of the journals, its fame rapidly ex- 
tended to Germany and Russia, and 
there, and, indeed, wherever else it 
has been heard, either in fragments 
or entire, it has excited general ad- 
miration. 

In every art peculiar difficulties 
beset the progress to fame, but none 
are so formidable as those encountered 
by the composer who does not pander 
to the base appetite of the vulgar, 
but lives with fidelity to a lofty ideal. 
He must depend upon the zeal and 
ability of many people for the true 
expression of his ideas, which, the 
newer they are, require the stricter 
propriety in the deliverance. How 
is he to gain the money or the in- 
fluence necessary to put a great 
scheme in operation? how to prove 
in performances casually got up, and 
at long intervals, the truth of con- 
ceptions never before experimented ¢ 
The progress of a composer, with- 
out post or pension, depending ab- 
solutely on his own speculations, is 
always curious and interesting. Had 
Berlioz merely possess 
nius it might have 
under the difficulties siving it 
utterance, but something within him 
always rose against op] Suc- 
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many al tinguished endowments in- 
dependent of his art. In producing 
a work, he is placed in contact with 
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jarring interests and conflicting pas- 
sions; he may be talked down by 
the rude voice of authority, or un- 
dermined by intrigue; and it is ne- 
cessary in every stage of rehcarsal 
that he be a man of address, a good 
general, and an eloquent and ready 
orator, to triumph over his difii- 
culties. Life in the orchestra is a 
great school of practical philosophy. 
Lhe performers, often much over- 
worked, are sensible chiefly of the 
proportions of their labour and their 
pay; and if not exactly like their 
brother in Romeo and Juliet, who 
thinks that ‘ music hath a silver 
sound because musicians are paid in 
silver, they have generally little 
abstract enthusiasm for the art. They 
have many opportunities of seeing a 
composer embarrassed, vexed, and 
disheartened ; and happy is it for 
him if some temporary failure do 
not afford the most malicious turn to 
rumour. 

In the long run, however, there is 
sympathy with a bold and original 
composer even in the orchestra; and 
Berlioz has found it, though the 
great labour required in the re- 
hearsing of his works has produced 
ill-humour in some performers, and 
a disposition to cavil at merit which 
they cannot comprehend. Nor were 
the old composers of the Conserva- 
torio much more liberal. Cherubini 
being invited to attend the perform- 
ance of Berlioz’s Requiem, replied 
that it was unnecessary for him to 
go ‘to learn what ought not to be 
done. He had hoped to have his 
own Requiem performed, and could 
not bear that it should be postponed 
in favour of another; hence the irri- 
ation of that celestial mind. 

But events during eighteen years 
have been so favourable to Berlioz, 
and the past has so well prepared 
him for the future, that he is enabled 
to look on incidents of this kind as 
lie had by his system 


contfessedly 


pleasantries. 
and doctrines ’ outraged 
the professors of the Conservatorio, 
and had nothing to expect from them 
but the scourge as often as they 
could apply it. They lashed away 
as long as they could, but his powers 
of endurance fairly exhausted them. 
It is honourable to the eminent pro- 
fessor and critic Fétis that, after the 
bitter hostility which once prevail 

between him and Berlioz, he has 
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been induced to modify his opinions, 
and acknowledge in his | opponent the 
existence of genius peculiarly adapted 
to the progress of music. InG rermany, 
within a few years, opinion on Ber- 
lioz has taken a most decided tone. 
Lobe, the editor of the Musical Ga- 
zetie, and Schumann, the critic and 
composer of Leipsic, with Dr. Grie- 
penkerl of Brunswick, have recog- 
nised with enthusiastic admiration 
the genius of Berlioz; and with the 
greater candour and generosity, since 
it has been at the expense of the 
German national supremacy in music. 
Neither the active friendship of the 
late Mendelssohn and of Meyerbeer, 
nor the personal attachment of Liszt 
and Ernst, nor the eulogies of writers, 
nor the transcendant romance of a 
career which has introduced Berlioz 
personally to most of the sovereigns 
of Europe, could, however, place him 
next in his art to Beethoven. A 
sense of power and achievement— 
which there is no resisting, because, 
in fact, it is the truth—could alone 
do this. When the most experienced 
hearers find themselves strongly 
moved under the influence of music 
of which they can discover no trace or 
type in known composition, the mys- 
tery has but one solution: such 
originality is unquestionably genius. 
Although, from time to time, we 
heard in England of the great con- 
certs of Berlioz at the Circus, the 
Opera-house, &c. in Paris, it was 
impossible to gain from the conflict- 
ing testimony of his critics any pre- 
cise idea of his genius. Prejudice 
against I’rench music, and the vanity 
we so liberally ascribe to our neigh- 
bours, made us easy dupes to the 
most unfavourable prepossessions. 
Judgment was thus warped and i 
suspense, when Paganini’s noble gift 
of about eight hundred pounds to 
serlioz immediately after hearing 
his symphony of Harold, accom- 
panied by a letter, in which he for- 
mally recognised him as the suc- 
cessor of Beethoven, acted as a coun- 
terpoise. Such a plumper as this 
outweighed many obscure and un- 
favourable votes. ‘That Paganini in 
this generous and noble act was de- 
sirous of influencing opinion and 
quickening the pulse of patronage 
there can be no doubt; he express!y 
designates his gift as homage to ge- 
nius, and assumes the right, which 
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no one has since questioned, of anti- 
cipating the award of posterity in 
behalf of his friend. He was in the 
arms of death at this moment, and 
the prophetic character of his words 
remains unrevoked. Possibly he 
wished to leave the world with the 
reputation ofsome act of disinterested 
friendship. Berlioz was himself ill 
when Achille, the son of Paganini, 
brought him the surprising letter 
with its surprising gift. Extremely 
agitated, he hastened as soon as he 
could to the bath-house in which 
the violinist, feeble and exhausted to 
such a degree that his voice was 
become a whisper, was then residing. 
The moving scene which took place 
between them under the circum- 
stances may be imagined. Paganini 
would have been much mortified in 
the transaction, had it entailed no 
consequences beyond an order on 
Rothschild. Small impression was 
probably made by it on the character- 
istic indifference of the Parisians to 
whatever concerns high composition ; 
but this little episode in the life of 
Berlioz prepared the Germans, when 
he afterwards resolved to pursue 
musical fame in their genial country, 
to view him with high consideration 
and interest. 

The fascination of original genius 
is very great. Paganini, like an 
Orpheus, was followed throughout 
his travels by several musicians under 
the mere magic spell of his talent ; 
and Berlioz reckons in his own ex- 
perience numerous acts of devoted 
sympathy and service. To travel 
aeent ens in Germany with a 
violin, flute, or some such portable 
instrument, is easy and often profit- 
able to the skilful artist; but the idea 
of conveying whole chests of orches- 
tral parts in an expedition through 
Germany, Hungary, and Russia, to 
exhibit ‘in the different capitals 
great symphonies, overtures, cho- 
ruses, &c.is unprecedented. Itnever 
before o ecurred to a musical Quixote 
to atter ipt it ; nor could it have been 
carried out by any man with less 
confidence 1 his own powers than 
experience had given Berlioz. We 
accordingly see him on the road, 
travelling by day and night, by land 
and water, oppressed by cold, heat, 
and fatigue, encumbered with weighty 
baggage, settling down in strange 


places without an acquaintance be- 
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yond what his renown had made, 
without knowing the language of the 
country, and yet, in spite of many 
obstacles, accomplishing his object 
and drawing an atmosphere of sym- 
pathy about him. We profess to 
follow no order in noticing these 
peregrinations, in which 
mind as well as bodily fatigues have 
had so great share, that it is difficult 
to conceive how the physical con- 
stitution could resist their combined 
assaults. The endeavour to get up 
public concerts without adequate 
means of rehearsal and ea gmen 
(for even in Germany there is not 
always a full command of ‘time for 
this object) entails immense efforts, 
responsibility, and risk ; yet Fate has 
somehow befriended Berlioz in all 
his perils. Fortune favours the brave; 
and when he has been most dis- 
couraged at the rehearsal, he has 
often won wreaths at the performance. 
His experience in rehearsing com- 
plicated works has instructed him 
in new expedients for facilitating 
that process; with time at his com- 
mand, he produces unequalled music. 

We must collect, for the amuse- 
ment of the reader, a few incidents 
of his last great tour, extending as 
far as Moscow, as they are narrated 
in letters addressed to his friend M. 
Humbert Ferrand. On landing from 
the steam-boat at Vienna he paid the 
penalty of being famous in a ludicrous 
scene with a custom-house officer. 
This worthy man gave hopeful indi- 


cations of the musical enthusiasm of 


the city; for he no sooner read the 
name of the composer on his trunks 
and packages than he exclaimed, 
‘Ou est-il ? ot est-il?’ ‘C'est moi, 
monsieur. ‘Oh, mon Dieu! Mon- 
sieur Berlioz, que vous est-il donc 
arrivé? Here have we been expect- 
ing you for a week past; all our 
journals have announced your de- 
parture from Paris and your concerts 
at Vienna, and we have been quite 
uneasy at not seeing you.’ 

Berlioz thanked the honest dou- 
anier, and could not help thinking 
that it would be long before he heard 
any such expression of uneasiness at 
the gates of Paris. 

On the road bet 
Pest the Danube 


ween Vienna and 
had overflowed, 


the diligence was careering in a lake of 


mud, and Berlioz was in doubt whe- 
ther he was to become famous in Hun- 
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gary by drowning or by his music. 

Before he set off on his j journey he 
had been sitting up the whole night 
at Vienna composing his ‘ Hungarian 
March,’—the same which has been so 
greatly applauded in London,—on the 
advice of an amateur well acquainted 
with the manners of the country, and 
who brought him a volume of na- 
tional airs to select from. ‘If you 
wish to please the Hungarians,’ said 
he, ‘you must write some piece on 
one of their national themes.’ The 
sequel justified the advice. Arriving 
at Pest, he gave himself a little treat 
in commemoration of his escape from 
the waters of the Danube; he took 
. bath, drank two glasses of Tokay, 
and slept for twenty hours. He 
was now in a primitive country, 
where they call a concert Hangver- 
senye; literally, the concourse of 
sounds. His first embarrassment 
was caused by the political animosity 
which prevails between the national 
and the German theatresin Hungary; 
no German artist, not even a chorus- 
singer, being omens to appear at 
the former, and the German language 
being wholly proscribed. From this 
state of things he was at first ap- 
prehensive of being unable to unite 
a sufficient number of violins for his 
concert, those of the national theatre 
being fewin number. Nevertheless, 
the concert was well-organised, and 
the promised ‘ Rakoczy March’ began 
to make a sensation from the walls 
of the city. The editor of one of 
the Hungarian papers, a certain M. 
Horwath, unable to contain his 
curiosity, found out the copyist who 
was making the parts for the orches- 
tra; and having looked over the 
score, hastened to the composer. 

‘I have seen your score of the 
march,’ said he. ‘Eh bien! Well, 
I am very doubtful about it. You 
have begun the theme piano, and we 
are in the habit of hearing it furtis- 
simo.’ 

‘Yes, from your gipsy musicians. 
Is it nothing more than that? Be 
content; I promise that you shall 
have such a forte as you never heard 
in your life. You should hay e read 
better; wait, and see the issue.’ 

Nevertheless 
day of the 


, on the 
moment 


writes Berlioz 
concert, and at the 
of producing this diable de morceau, I 
felt a certain anxiety rise 


in my throat. 
After a flourish of trumpets on the rhythm 
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of the first bars of the melody, the theme 
appears executed piano by flutes and 
clarionets, accompanied by the stringed 
instruments pizzicato. At this unex- 
pected opening the hearers were quiet 
and silent ; but when after a long crescen- 
do fugued fragments of the subject ap- 
peared mixed up with notes of the bass- 
drum like the report of cannon in the 
distance, an indescribable ferment took 
place in the hall; and when at last the 
orchestra dashed into its long-restrained 
Jortissimo, there was such an explosion 
of enthusiasm, that the orchestra was 
completely overwhelmed. I felt a thrill 
of terror, and my hair seemed to stiffen 
on my head. A second time the audience 
hardly restrained themselves to the end. 
M. Horwath appeared in his box like a 
man possessed, and I could hardly forbear 
laughing as I cast a look at him, which 
seemed to say, ‘ How do you like your 
Sorte ?’ 


Retiring, much agitated, from this 
stormy scene, while quietly wiping 
his face in the anteroom, a miserably- 
clad stranger who had been a hearer 
made his way up to Berlioz, and 
threw himself into his arms. He 
could only stammer out a few words ; 
but the exaltation of his patriotism 
was expressed in so many tears, that 


the composer could with difficulty 
refrain from joining his own. 
The march is a touchstone of great 


musical natures. The universal suc- 
cess of this march in particular gives 
great interest to the circumstances at- 
tending its origin. But the most hal- 
cyon days in the remembrance of the 
composer are those which he passed 
at St. Petersburg, where, for three 
months, he was constantly at the 
head of great orchestras and grand 
choruses. The highest advantage 
which a composer can desire, namely, 
the opportunity of having his works 
thoroughly and efficiently studied, 
was here at his disposal free of ex- 
pense or trouble. The amateur 
ladies who formed the chorus attended 
punctually every morning to re- 


hearse, the musicians were full of 


devotion and good-will, the aud’ nce 
were courteous, brilliant, attentive, 
and enthusiastic. Criticisms on the 
productions and genius of Berlioz 
were written in the public journals 
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by amateurs of high rank. In short, 
good music was fashionable; the 
composer was presented to the em- 
peror, and both himself and his art 
received all the distinction they de- 
served. ‘Tempted by his first success 
in Russia he went on to Moscow, but 
music there was not in the same 
favourable state as at St. Petersburg. 
With what feelings a composer who 
has been féted for three months in a 
city where his compositions afforded 
a daily occupation to the musical 
world and were produced with luxu- 
rious completeness, returns to the 
indifferent musical life of Paris or 
London, we may easily conceive. 
From being the centre of attraction 
and sympathy, to lose himself again 
in the busy crowd until the turn of 
events offers him some new chance 
of distinction, is a dreary change. 
Such alternations of excitement and 
endurance compose the life of our 
symphonist, of whose greatness there 
cannot be a doubt, even had he 
written nothing more than that one 
piece, the Offertory of his Requiem. 

It was after all the continental 
success we have described that M. 
Jullien engaged Berlioz to conduct 
his operas. ‘The opening prospect 
was fair, and the temptation to visit 
a country that has always put the 
stamp on good music strong. How- 
ever, the gradual failure of operas 
at Drury Lane involved Berlioz in 
the general calamity. ‘There had 
been no care to bring forward his 
music until the theatre was on the 
point of closing, and then it was done 
without any proper announcement ; 
consequently, the audience were not 
collected which should have been to 
hear what, as a performance, must 
certainly be considered the finest ever 
heard in England. The band and 
chorus were immense; and there had 
been sixteen rehearsals of the former, 
and more than twenty of the latter. 
The whole, however, passed away 
like a dream ; not, however, without 
convincing us of the existence of a 
great musical genius, hereafter and 
under more favourable circumstances 
to be hailed with as general delight in 
England as elsewhere. 
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Death, Rest, Labour. 


DEATH, REST, LABOUR. 





I. 


SEEK no more for death. Yet sometimes still — 
Like those mysterious breezes of the night 





That rustle through the hushed and slumbering trees— 


The old wish breathes upon me, and wakes up 


Whole flights of sleeping thoughts. Yes, it were sweet 


To lay down this life’s load of vices, sins, 

Weaknesses, and short-comings manifold— 

The good unwon, the evil unwithstood, 

The hopes grown craven, and the longings chill, 

The holy wraths worn out by length of time, 

The empty, tattered Past, the shrunken Future, 

The greased slipfinger Present—for the rest, 

The pleasant rest of death, deep as the night, 

Starred as the night with countless suns of hope, 

Each centre of a hidden living world. 

Rest! yes, to rest the weary spirit in 

God's bosom, as the body rests within 

The bosom of the green, all-quickening earth, 

That takes the seed but to give back the plant, 
That from this body’s seed, too, shall some day 
;ring forth that glorious incorruptible, 

Shaped to the pattern of His likeness, Who 

Sits now in glory on the Lord’s right hand! 

Rest ! yes, to reach that pinnacle of rest, 

And look down on this lower toiling world, 

And greet with hymns of joy, low-murmuring, 

Each blessed spirit from that sultry toil 


Relieved, and through death’s cool shade sent to rest. 


Rest! yes, to rest with God, to rest with Christ, 
With all the holy angels, and with all 

The blessed ones, already gone to rest. 

Rest! Rest! I long for rest! I long for rest! 


II. 


Rest is of God; but labour is of man; 
Nor dare he seek rest elsewise than from God, 
Through God, in God, when God shall give it him; 
Who, if he seek rest in himself, or in 
Earth’s riches, or earth's pleasure, or earth’s love, 
He finds but sorer labour evermore. 
Labour he must, yea, labour without cease,— 
Labour on week-days and on Sabbath-days ; 
Labour while there is day; labour as He 
Who said, ‘ My Father worketh hitherto, 
And I work.’ 

What! God working without rest! 
How can this be ? 

Not working without rest, 

But resting in His work for evermore! 
Rest is not lethargy, but tireless labour. 
The stone is motionless, but knows not rest ; 
Only the living rest, because they work. 
God ever rests, because He works unwearied! 
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* Then let us seek that labour weariless 
Which God alone can give ; for it is His, 
For He it is Who laboureth in us 
When thus we labour, and our weariness 
Is but the weary burden of ourselves 
When we seek rest from labouring with Him; 
Which He can take from us, and render weightless ; 
Which He shall some day wholly take from us, 
When we are wholly His, and labour wholly, 
And all we do grows to be ‘ very good! ~ 


ve VAN TE, 





HAROLD, AND AMYMONE.* 





| yiruHin a few weeks these two ro- 
\ mances have fallen under our 
observation. Both of them represent 
true historical characters; both of 
them refer to ancient times. Pro- 
bably, no publications of the present 
year will be more popular ; certainly 
none, in every respect (excepting the 
two which we have stated), are more 
dissimilar. Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton has retained all his excellences 
and all his faults. Vivacity and 
spirit on one side, on the other much 
inelegance of language ; thoughts and 
opinions utterly inapplicable to the 
age and to the person; characters 
more suitable to almost any than to 
those under whose name we find 
them. Such was heretofore the case 
in the Last Days of Pompeii, and 
still more remarkably in Eugene 
Aram. Inthe Last Days of Pompeii 
the natives speak Latin, and very 
bad Latin too, intermingled with 
English very little better; and they 
resemble, in other respects, much 
more the members ofa London club- 
house than the contemporaries of 
Pliny and Trajan. In an English, 
or any other modern work, a speaker 
may quote Latin, but with Romans 
there is no reason or excuse for it; 
either the whole of it or none should 
be in Latin. Sir Edward’s fault, in 
this instance, is an extremely grave 
one, until we weigh it against the 
perversion of character. Eugene 
Aram would have been an interesting 
novel under any other name. But 


never were two personages more un- 
like than the factitious Eugene and 
the real. In the real we see wicked - 
ness, and abhor it; in the factitious 
ve see the same wickedness attempted 
to be made interesting and seductive. 
In the romance now before us, the 
features of King Harold and of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror are, at least, 
undistorted. Their education has, 
indeed, been somewhat improved 
under the guardianship and tuition 
of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton; and 
he himself, by teaching his pupils, is 
greatly improved in his Latinity 
since we met him at Pompeii. Yet 
we could hardly have expected to 
hear the King and the Conqueror 
speak Latin with such fluency, and 
quote Horace with such aptitude. 
Qualities the reverse of these 
abound in Eliza Lynn’s Amymone. 
Bekker, in his Gallus, is not more 
correct in his representation of the 
Romans, than is this lady in the re- 
presentation of the Athenians. Added 
to which there is a richness of de- 
scription, there is a truth of passion, 
there is a depth of thought, nowhere 
to be found in the very admirable 
work of the erudite and accurate 
Professor. In these great qualities 
she has already been compared (and 
with no injustice on either side) to 
the impassioned and eloquent De 
Staél. We shall presently quote a 
few sentences, which neither the 
daughter of Necker nor any daugh- 
ter of man has excelled in purity and 
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in vigour. But before we do it we 
shall notice a few defects of language. 
These the French writer has avoided. 
They are here, indeed, far less nu- 
merous than in the volumes of Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, and scem to 
be rather the result of inadvertence 
than of affectation. ‘There is a kind 
of inversion which has grown fashion- 
able with novelists, and which is an 
especial favourite with Sir Edward; 
from this inversion Eliza Lynn is 


+ 


not exempt :— 


They had spoken truth, these banded 
men. 

It was a grand step, his accusation. 

It was a beautiful instance, this, &c. 

We might add several other simi- 
lar constructions. It is more useful, 
both to the reader and the writer, to 
place before them such defects than 
to inculge in notes of admiration. 
Tor the writer is not so likely to 
be insensible of merits as of de- 
fects: and the public soon become 
habituated to what is unwholesome 
when it is incorporated with what is 
pleasant. We shall also take the 
liberty of noticing a few impropricties 
in Harold :— 

P. 17, vol. i. The historians of our 
literature have not done justice to the 
great influence which the poetry of the 
Danes has had upon our early national 
Muse. 

* Done justice’ means justly valued. 
Neither the poetry of the Danes nor 
(what is better) of the Icclanders has 
greatly influenced our carly English 
poetry. We strongly object to such 
an expression in prose as ‘national 
Muse. ifSir Edward has made any 
discoveries of such Danish poetry as 
influenced the English, or even the 
Norman, we shall be grateful to him 
for it, since Warton and subsequent 
collectors have overlooked it alto- 
gether. We suspect that little can 
be gleaned from the Danish, bor- 
rowed or unborrowed, by our ‘na- 
tional Muse ;’ but very much from 
the Icelandic, of which Mr. William 
Herbert has translated many glorious 
specimens. The best productions of 
the Provencal pocts are feeble and 
insignificant in comparison with the 
Icelandic of the same or an earlier 
date. 

P. 45. If Sir Edward can recollect 
the meaning of sirtendman, mancusses, 
weregeld, &c., he will render a great 
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service to many ladies and gentlemen, 
who greatly admire them before- 
hand, and to many studerts and 
doctors at our universities, who 
would rather have his Latin again 
for the pleasure of correcting it, and 
who find these Saxonisms too knotty 
for their grasp. 

P. 55. Rough and comely affection. 

Somewhat strange apposition. 


P. 57. ‘I accept the omen,’ muttere 
the gazing duke, in Ladin. 

Now, certainly, he never said any- 
thing in Latin but his prayers. He 
could not even speak such Latin as 
the gentlemen of Sir Edward's ac- 
quaintance at Pompeii. 

P. 74. Foi de Guillaume ! 
chevalier. 


my gentil 


There is no reason why the lan- 
guage of William should sometimes 
be Norman of his own age, and some- 
times English (so called by courtesy) 
of Queen Victoria’s. 

P. 85. The dishes were of gold and 
silver, the cups inlaid with jewels. Be- 
fore each guest was a knife with hils 
adorned by precious stones, and a napkin 
fringed with silver. 


Such luxury, especially the last, 
existed not at the abstemious court 
of the Confessor. 

P. 91. We have discovered Polyphe 
mus without going so far as Ulysses. 

Surely a Norman knight was a very 
unlikely person, in that age, to be 
so conversant in the story of Ulysses 
He must be more credulous than the 
most credulous reader of romance 
who believes that the Conqueror, at 
eight years of age, had Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries by heart. Sagacious as he 
was, he was illiterate all his life. 

P. 59. But is it possible, cher Envoy? 

P. 103. Its curved and mighty prow, 
richly gilded, &c. 

This, it appears, had belonged to 
one of the ancient sea-kings. People 
in those days must have understood 
the art of gilding much better than 
people in ours, who possess no secret 
of preserving it against the salt and 
the storms during a single winter. 

P. 178. Niddering counsel. 

This extraordinary word is a great 
favourite with Sir Edward. 

P.179. A toute bride! franc étrier- 
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Why these exclamations in French, 
when the others are in English ? 

P. 203. God’s true but gentle priest. 

Is a priest less true for being 
gentle ? 

P. 219. Edith, following Hilda, pre- 
sented to the guest, on a salver of gold, 
spiced wine and confections. 

Henry VII. found in England no 
such splendour on his accession. 

P. 209. Harold dare not, for ‘ dares.’ 

P. 283. Heiligthum of the future. 

P. 288. From thee J learned to glow 
over the deeds of Greek and Roman. 


Credat Judaeus Apella! 


P. 309. Beaufrére and bien-aimé. 

Vol. ii. p. 7. Age deties Wigh and 
Wicea. 

And Wigh and Wicca defy a host 
of readers. If Sir Edward has (and 
we trust he has) a thousand of them, 
ia this thousand are there twenty 
who understand either of the words, 
Wigh or Wicca? If there are not, 
is there no bad taste, no idle osten- 
tation, in employing them ? 

P. 26. And there were thegns and 
ervechts. 

We have constantly a full atten- 
dance of these thegns and eneciits ; 
but we should have liked much bet- 
ter our old friends and ‘ approved 
good masters,’ thanes and knights. 

P. 42. Here, in the midst of much 
affectation and minute finery, are 
passages of pure simplicity. 

P. 67. A tusk wode, weyd mouth, 
cumon-hus, all in the space of three 
lines. 

P. 92. Sprang to sel. 

We find a saddle easier. 

P. 94. Uncauny. 

P. 117. His small cap of velvet. 

In that age, and many after it, 
velvet was unknown. 

P. 140. Sus-stye is an elegant pig- 
sty, with a vowel at the end by way 
ot boudoir. 

P. 143. Indued himself in his ring- 
mail, and mounted his great destrier. 

P. 209. Here Horace is quoted by 
a young Norman knight, who says 
he knows not where to purchase or 
steal a copy of him. 

P. 217. The vultures of Snowdon plume 
their pinions. 

We never heard before, either in 
romance or poetry. of vultures on 
Snowdon. The cagles of Snowdon 
had pinions plumed already. Here 
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the proper word is prune, or prine; 
the former of which is only in 
common use for the trimming of 
fruit-trees or garden-borders. 

P. 225. Alsyth says that her ‘ crown 
has been acrown of thorns.’ In those 
days the wives of neither Welsh nor 
Saxon kings were crowned. 

P. 308. William and Harold talk 
about Ulysses and his bow; and 
William (certainly the worst scholar 
of the two) discourses on the elo- 
quence of Cicero. 

Vol. iii. p. 9. Nothing is so clear than 
that, &c. 

P. 73. Hwata, we are told in a 
note, is omen. Why not write omen 
in the text ? 

P. 75. Interblend. 


Would not blend do ? 

P. 112. Prethoughtful. 

Pre can be the prefix of no other 
words than those of Latin origin. 

P. 136. ‘The meeting of Harold and 
Edith is extremely beautiful. We 
might say it surpasses all that Sir 
E. Lytton has ever published. Yet 
even here are those faults of style in 
which he is too prone to indulge. 
Ifarold says, ‘ When the fever slakes, 
it will leave thee to the exhaustion 
of a lonely heart; and adds, ‘the 
despair of a crushed and broken 
jate’ Again: ‘If the cloister may 
not open to my soul, may the grave 
receive my fourm!’ Mrs. Inchbald 
would have written, ‘If the cloister 
may not open to me, may the grave 
receive me!’ She would have been 
contented, and so should we, without 
the antithesis of sou/ and form. How 
greatly more than compensated are 
we in the next page by the eloquent 
and emphatic speech of Garth ! 

P. 151. Your hearts, I see, are with 
Harold the earl. So be it; jel’octroi. 

Surely this little flourish of French 
is unnecessary. So be it! should 
have been the last words of the dying 
and exhausted king. 

P. 160. The gelid air; the mone and 
the monehyn. 

Surely monk and nun would be 
quite as intelligible. 

P. 171. Our fiéches. 

Why not arrows ? 

P. 204. Hush, O gentilz amys. 
rushed back to the mélée. 

P, 249. A gloomy ¢arn, or pool. 
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A tarn is a small mountain lake. 

P. 274. The parting of Harold and 
Edith is beautiful. 

P. 294. Who, by the banderol on his 
spear and the cross on his shield, he 
knew to be one of the Norman knight- 
hood. 

Who for whom. 

P. 328. Saw ye ever such Jeau rei? 

P. 379. O Harold! Harold! the Faées 
were true and kind. 


Such could not be the words of 


Edith. 

These are among the blemishes in 
Sir Edward Lytton’s three volumes. 
We notice those of style rather than 
others quite as obvious, because our 
native tongue is precious to us, and 
because there i is danger of its losing 
its functions and sinking into para- 
lysis by perpetual misuse. Men 
of genius (and Sir Edward Lytton is 
among the foremost in the present 


day) have sufficient stores at home of 


what is both massy and splendid. 
The sideboards of poorer men may 
be overlaid with German silver. The 
consciousness of wealth ought to re- 
press the eagerness of display. We 
are certain that Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton is well able to write such a 
work as may aspire to outlive the 
ephemeral popularity which appears 
at present his utmost scope; but, in 
order to effect it, he must forbear to 
make evil attractive and amiable, 
virtue a shadow and uncertainty. 
This he has quite forborne in the 
romance before us, without any fall- 
ing off in energy and invention. 
We trust that by degrees he will be 
brought over to the conviction that 
the oldest and newest words, stitched 
together, are incoherent and unbe- 
coming; and, moreover, that so 
humble a thing as grammar is use- 
ful and essential to style. 


We now revert to the Amymone, in 
which likewise we have censured 
what we consider to be objectionable 
in the structure of some sentences. 
It is rarely we meet, in these three 
volumes, with a sound offensive to 
the ear; but (p. 326) we cannot ac- 
quiesce in ‘ Aphrodite’s own fascina- 
tion of participation, nor is the mean- 
ing clear tous. Inanother place are 
two verses. Verse is censured, and 
very justly, in prose composition ; : 
but most where it is broken up, and 
one member is thrown at random on 
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another. In the best masters of style 
are verses and limbs of verses. If 
ever such a thing is admissible it is 
surely on such an occasion as the 
present, where the speaker is both 
prophetand lover. Two verses more 
tender and more harmonious even 
love never inspired before :— 
Surely the 
thee, 
One long soft song of happiness an 
love! 

Such are the expressions of th 
young ene soothsayer con- 
sulted by the beautiful Amymon 
ohakanese had written them, how 
often would they have been quoted 
as poetry such as he alone could 
have composed! In p. 230 is an 
oversight or misprint: here Harmo- 
dius and Aristogeiton conceal their 
swords in daurel. Sir William Jones 
and others have misinterpreted - 
word %; This truly learned ma 
and often graceful poet, writes (if we 
remember) :— 


stars have but one tale fo 


Branching myrtle’s bloomy pric 
Shall my glittering fale hion twine 
Such, Harmodius, deck’d thy side, 


Such, Aristogeiton, thine. 


First, the myrtle was not branching 
secondly, there was no falchion, nor 
were falchions ever carried at that 
festival. If there had been a fal- 
chion, no myrtle, however bloom} 
or branching, could have hidden it. 
The instrument was a knife or sti- 
letto, and a small one. We believe 
this remark has been made already 
in the Imaginary Conversations. 

t is pleasanter to dwell on beau- 
ties than on imperfections, which ar« 
not to be defended by great and 
elevated names. A mere oversight 
or negligence in the present author 
has turned our eyes toward a serious 
fault in one of established fame. We 
will now occupy all the space at oux 
disposal with what we may safely 
and unhesitatingly commend. 

Miss Lynn has adopted, very 
wisely, as the Germans have done, 
the Greek mode of spelling Greek 
names. Surely it is absurd to take 
them up intermediately from the 
Latin. Some, however, there are, 
which are become denizens with us 
in their Latinised terminations, and 
these our writer has retained. There 
are others which are become quite 
English : Homer, for instance, and 
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Pindar : these it would be idle and 
silly affectation to alter. 

Let us hasten on from sounds to 
sentences :— 

P. 4. The olive-tree had been burnt by 
the Persians, and apparently destroyed ; 
but lo! the next night it had sprouted 
forth more verdant and vigorous than be- 


fore,—a sign of the indestructability of 


that which comes from the gods, a mark 
of the immortality of a life whose roots 
are in heaven, 

P. 19. And days and months passed 
on, and still Amymone’s door was un- 
hung with garlands, still no fond hand 
traced her name on bark or sand, no 
loving lip drank from her goblet, no 
suitor sought her love. 


Of another kind, and loftier :— 


P. 20. Honour to the men who drove 
back the Persian from their shores, and 
fought the Mede in his own tents! They 
were men of martial deeds and moral 
might ; wanting, it may be, in the ar- 


tistic grace and intellectual culture of 


their sons, but ever brave and true; and 
honour is round them as odour is round 
the dead rose-leaf. The puling praise 
of an effeminate grace may well be 
exchanged for the bolder fume of action. 
The Karites and the Heroes did, each, 
their own work through the land: 
but if the men of strength had not 
subdued the foe, there would not have 
been a place where 
beauty could have built up her shrine. 
If the Persian had conquered at Mara- 
thon and Salamis, Pheidias could never 
have shaped yon marble trophy of vic- 
tory into the form of the Hellenic Ne- 
mesis. 

This is really like a prose transla- 
tion of an ode of Pindar, supposing 
that Pheidias had been then in ex- 
istence. 

P. 21. The life of a hero these waters 
pictured ; of small beginnings, unnoticed 
in his deeds ; then swelling onwards, 
widening in fame and influence, until he 
becomes the mightiest agent of his time. 
Deep amongst the plane-trees of obscurity 


Harold, and Amymone. 


the goddess of 
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his childhood passes ;—his manhood de- 
fends a city, blesses a whole country, 
and then mingles with the eternal life of 
the universe, pure as when first it parted. 

P. 35. She felt too keenly her own 
superiority ; she knew too well how little 
the world, and how entirely nature, has 
to do with the true value of a character, 
to deem herself bound to respect be- 
cause of its social rank, that which she 
knew to be unfitted for respect because 
of its moral worthlessness. 

P. 63. Pericles held her to his heart : 
but, save the thick breath and panting 
breast, nothing told how deeply her 
words had moved him. And nought was 
needed. Speech would have been harsh, 
caresses cold: for earth has no means 
which shall worthily interpret of heaven, 
none save silence. In worship, love, and 
joy—that joy which springs from honour 
and from love—keep silence, stilly, so- 
Jemnly. Break not the whispered words 
of heaven by earth’s cold voice: dull not 
its glory by earth’s dim shade: let heart 
breathe out to heart by influence, not by 
speech, and the soul interpret of its 
love by knowledge, not by word. 

It was our intention, in the outse 
of this criticism, to admit no quota- 
tions. The first work we noticed had 
already been so long before the public 
that a quotation had been merely a 
repetition of the passage, and many 
of great beauty had taken possession 
of the mind. The present work is 
by an author less generally known, 
of growing fame, but of celebrity 
not established. We abstain from 
laying before the reader any more 
of those profound thoughts and 
bursts of ardent eloquence which oc: 
cur in every section of the romance. 
All these are contained within the 
first sixty-three pages of the first 
volume ; and we challenge the most 
enthusiastic admirer of De Staél, or of 
Rousseau, to produce from either of 
them a series of sentences more elo- 
quent than these last. 
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UNITED STATES’ AGGRANDISEMENTS AND PROJECTS ON 
THE SIDE OF MEXICO. 


TEITHER in the conflicts between 
N nation and nation which con- 
vulsed Europe during the early part 
of the last century, nor in the in- 
roads of the strong against the weak 
undertaken by Napoleon while yet 
in the zenith of his power, was there 
any thing so extraordinary, so per- 
fectly unaccountable, and at the same 
time so strikingly demonstrative of 
the ulterior designs of the aggres- 
sors, as the easy manner in which a 
handful of United States’ soldiers 
overran, of late, with scarcely the ap- 
pearance of resistance, the extensive 
and important province of Mexico. 
To the rapidity of these overpower- 
ings no European conquests in India 
can be compared ; and if in the same 
hemisphere a parallel is to be found, 
it is in the achievements of Cortez 
against Montezuma, or in those of 
Pizarro when he landed on the 
western shores of the Pacific. In 
both cases, however, the aborigines 
offered a long and effective stand 
against their sea-borne enemies. To 
the astonishment of every one, the 
modern Mexicans, although now half 
European, crouched beneath the up- 
lifted rod of their neighbours, as if 
every spark of manhood had been 
extinguished, and the national cha- 
racter completely lost. In so un- 
expected and disgraceful a dénowement 
there must be some mystery—some 
leading cause, imperfectly understood 
on our side of the Atlantic. To 
account for this will not, therefore, 
be deemed an unseasonable task ; 
though it be necessary, in seeking to 
do so, that we revert to a few ante- 
cedents. 

It would be a mistake to suppose 
that the Americans were ever satis- 
fied with their stipulated boundaries 
on the side of Canada, or that, after 
possessing the two Floridas and 
Louisiana, they did not covet a good 
slice of Mexico. Before the close of 
the last century they wishfully turned 
their eyes in that direction, and the 
object of their highest ambition, ever 
since, has been the acquisition of 
more territory to the west ; for their 
inordinate appetite could not be sa- 


tisfied with the space over which their 
flag already waved,—the extent of 
which rendered impossible, within a 
century and a half at the soonest, 
the settlement within its limits of 
even a moderate amount of popula- 
tion. In the provincias internas of 
Mexico, as well as in those districts 
more immediately bordering upon 
the United States, the Spanish vice- 
roys, owing to distance and the scat- 
tered state of the population, never 
exercised any real authority. In 
consequence of the impossibility of 
guarding so long and broken a line 
of frontiers, American citizens kept 
up an active trade with the contigu- 
ous Mexican provinces, often pene- 
trating with their wares a hundred 
and fifty leagues inland, in defiance of 
custom-house guards. In the course 
of these excursions they became ac- 
quainted with the inhabitants and 
resources of the country, while many 
a native, oppressed and persecuted 
by the Spanish authorities, sought 
an asylum within the territory of the 
Union. Then it was that the dis- 
position among the Mexicans to throw 
off the Spanish yoke first became 
known, and the Americans early pre- 
pared to take advantage of it. Major 
Pike, who, in 1805-7, explored the 
western territory by orders of the 
Washington Government, alluding 
to the subject, thus expressed him- 
self :— 


England would naturally have been 
the power they would have looked up to 
in order to form an alliance to secure 
their independence, but the insatiable 
avarice and hauteur exhibited by that 
nation in the late descent at La Plata has 
turned their views to other quarters. 
They have, therefore, directed their eyes 
towards the United States, as brethren 
of the same soil in their vicinity, who 
have within their power ample resources 
of arms, ammunition, and even men, to 
secure their independence, and who, in 
that event, would secure to themselves 
the almost exclusive trade of the richest 
country in the world for centuries, and to 
be her carriers as long as the two nations 
shall exist; for Mexico, like China, will 
never become a nation of mariners, but 
must receive the nations of all the world 
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into her ports, and give her bullion in 
exchange for the productions of their 
different countries. What would not be 
the advantages which the United States 
would reap from this event? Our nu- 
merous vessels would fill every port, and 
from our vicinity enable us to carry off 
at least nine-tenths of her commerce. 
Even on the coast of the Pacific no 
European nation would vie with us. 
There would be a brisk inland trade car- 
ried on with the southern provinces vid 
the Red River; and having a free en- 
trance into all their ports, we should 
become their factors, agents, guardians, 
and, in short, their tutelar genius, as the 
country not only fears but also hates 
France, and all Frenchmen and French 
measures. It therefore remains for the 
people of the United States to decide 
whether, if Buonaparte should seize on 
the crown of Spain, they will hold out a 
helping-hand to emancipate another por- 
tion of the western hemisphere from the 
bonds of European tyranny and op- 
pression ; or, by a different policy, suffer 
six millions of people to become, in the 
hands of French intrigue, enterprise, and 
tactics, a scourge to our south-west boun- 
daries, which would oblige us to keep up 
a large and respectable military force, 
and continually render us liable to a war 
on the weakest and most vulnerable part 
of our frontiers. Twenty thousand aux- 
iliaries from the United States, under 
good officers, joined to the independence 
of the country, are at any time sufficient 
to create and effect the revolution. 
About the time these remarks were 
penned, and even previously, it was 
by no means a rare occurrence on 
the Mexican frontiers, where the sub- 
altern Spanish officers ruled with a 
rod ofiron, for a leading native, who 
had been injured, and lett without the 
slightest chance of redress, to harangue 
his neighbours and dependants, and 
after gaining them over to his views, 
to retire with them in a body to the 
other side of the United States’ 
boundary, where they were sure to 
find aid and protection. ‘These re- 
fugees were numerous, and became 
the implacable enemies of their for- 
ner tyrants, against whom they never 
ceased to complain and plot. So 
alarming, indeed, did these demon- 
strations at length become to the 
Spaniards, that they were made the 
topics of reiterated reproaches ad- 
dressed to the Washington cabinet ; 
but instead of redress, or any attempt 
being made to check the evil, it soon 
became apparent that the local au- 
thorities specially favoured this kind 
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of immigration. The bright prospects 
for adventurers on the Mexican side 
of the lines were constantly kept in 
view, and the power of Spain set at 
defiance. 

Thus was a large body of brave 
and athletic crusaders always ready, 
at a given signal, to pounce upon 
the Hispano- Mexican territory,— 
men bred up to scenes of danger, 
who made their own rifles, powder, 
and shot, and when they went on 
an expedition carried no baggage, 
depending for food itself upon their 
guns. Such are still the ‘ back- 
woodsmen’ of the United States, and 
it was a knowledge of the feeling 
above described, as well as of the 
numbers always ready to join in 
any enterprise to which it pointed, 
that gave birth to the daring pro- 
ject of Colonel Burr, who rose to 
some eminence in his own coun- 
try. This man and his associates 
contemplated nothing less than the 
dismemberment of the Spanish mo- 
narchy in Mexico, and had not the 
Washington Government received 
timely notice of their plans, and, from 
a dread of involving themselves with 
foreign powers at an unseasonable 
moment, opposed its execution, it is 
morally certain that they would have 
succeeded. 

The strong feeling, however, was 
not permitted to die out, and fresh 
elements of aggression accumulated. 
It is well known that, in usurping 
the throne of Spain, Napoleon re- 
solved to add to it a dominion over 
the Spanish Indies. When the contest 
between him and the Spaniards com- 
menced, the unanimous determination 
of all Spanish America was to resist 
the intrusive projects of the French, 
and at the same time send succours to 
the mother-country. These demon- 
strations were not met in a cordial 
spirit by the Central Junta, then 
governing in the name of Ferdi- 
nand VII.; and the affairs of Spain 
besides, being at a distance, wore 
a gloomy aspect. ‘The European 
viceroys and captains-general could 
not be trusted, for, holding their ap- 
pointments from the old Spanish Go- 
vernment, many members of which 
adhered to the French party, it was 
feared that they might commit some 
treacherous act. These apprehensions 
were soon confirmed by the conduct 
of several of the functionaries, who 
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laboured hard to form an European 
party in the country, with the view 
of strengthening their own position 
and holding the natives in check. 
At length, on the 14th of September, 
1810, a revolt took place in Dolores, 
a small town in Mexico, which soon 
extended to the whole country, me 
the inhabitants agreed among then 
selves to take the 
affairs into their own hands. 

In other sections of the conti- 
nent these risings were marked by 
particular features, or influenced by 
local incidents, but their — *t was 
the same. In Mexico, however, tid- 
ings of the seizure of eaiannl and 
the advance of Napoleon no sooner 
reached Viceroy Iturrigaray, than 
he became diffident of powers, which, 
though conferred by Charles IV., 
had been confirmed to him by 
the Duke de Berg and the Spanish 
ministers in the interest of Joseph 
Buonaparte. Distrust at that 
ment being general, the vice-king 
foresaw the oo of main- 
taining harmony between two power- 
ful parties likely soon to be arrayed 

against each other, and 


mo- 


seaatilaes 


also, that his own limited authority 


was unequal to the emergency, he 
prope osed calling together the pro- 
vincial representatives, as by law 
ordained, in order to determine what 
form of government should be adopt- 
ed in case the French succeeded 
in Spain, and at the same time to 
establish an administrative system 
in which the people might confide. 
In this he was opposed by the 
judges of the High Court of Justice, 
all old Spaniards, seconded by the 
European merchants and placemen, 
who, trembling for the ascendancy 
which the more numerous Creoles 
might gain in any new plan of go- 
vernment founded upon popular 
election, stood prepared to frustrate 
all attempts to establish it. A pow- 
erful faction of Europeans was forth- 
with formed and armed, the vice- 


roy’s person was seized, and himself 


and family, under aggravated in- 
dignities, were sent prisoners to Eu- 
rope. The viceroy’s proposal was, 
nevertheless, in accordance with a 
formal application addressed to him 
by the municipality of Mexico, dated 
August 5th, 1809; and although on 
his arrival in Spain he was absolved 
from every charge, and his intentions 
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thereby proved to have been legal, 
pure, and patriotic, the principal 
members of the faction which put 
him down were rewarded with dis- 
tinctions, decorations, and higher ap- 
pointments. 
Such was the origin of that in- 
testine division, which soon ripening 
into open enmity between European 
Spaniards and Mexicans, eventu: lly 
ended in a war of extermination. 
Meanwhile Sultepec, 
the Mexican party, sent a propos 
to the viceroy, bearing date, Mare] 
1812, wherein the terms upon which 
they prepared to agree t 
cessation of hostilities were 
as well as certain suggestions mat 
for conducting the war—if war ther 
must be—with less ferocity. Both 
prop sals were rejected ; and whils t 
Spain seemed determined not to sub- 
mit her dispute with the transmarin 
provinces to the mediation of a third 
party, Great Britain bore with tame- 
every rebuff to her offers of 
mediation. The Cadiz Government 
preferred war, blockades, threats, anc 
persecutions ; | 


represt nting 


were O 


set forth 


ness 


being deaf to the re- 
monstrances of the South American 
deputies, who declared ‘that it was 
cruel and inhuman to send out troops 
to make war upon brethren, witho 
having even first : 
gle hour in the 
fix —_ some 
iving their 
fair a und unbiassec 
Under the pretext of ‘ reducing 
insurgents, every species of excess 
was in those days committed; and : 
war of brigandage followed, wors 
even than that at one time waged 
against the blacks in St. Domingo. 
‘To punish the Mexicans, fire and the 
sword were alternately applic dd; pa- 
rents were murdered by their child- 
ren, and brothers by the hands of 
brothers. A letter, dated Mexico, 
February 18, 1811, and alluding to 
the scenes there witnessed, spoke 
thus :—‘ The unheard-of cruelties are 
such that posterity will suppose them 
fabulous.’ Meanwhile, Mexicans fly- 
ing from persecution sought an asy- 
lum i in the United States, where they 
experienced great hospitality. Their 
envoys were favourably received by 
the Wa: shington Government, and 
privately assisted. Their cause was 
advocated by a large portion of the 
American press; proclamations, in- 
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tended for circulation in Mexico, 
were printed in Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore ; arms and ammunition were 
supplied ; and bodies of adventurers 
crossed over to fight under the ban- 
ners of the Sultepee junta. Thus 
was a sympathy created and a con- 
nexion formed, of infinitely more 
value to the ulterior designs of the 
American cabinet than any thing 
that could have been done at an 


earlier period through the efforts of 


private individuals. Then, in fact, 
was laid the basis of that policy 
which has lately been displayed in 
Mexico. 

Independence being now the only 
alternative left, the more enlightened 
Mexicans began to reflect upon the 
consequences of a separation, unless 
some adequate form of government 
could be established, so as to prevent 
the country from falling into a state 
of anarchy, and being eventually 
dismembered. All were sensible that 
Mexico was not suited to become a 
republic, and hence among a large 
party of the leading men it was 
agreed to seek a monarch having 
European connexions, not only as 
the best means of promoting the 
permanent interests of the country, 
but also as a counterpoise and check 
upon the United States. The task 
was difficult, owing to the convulsed 
state of Europe; but in its accom- 
plishment, men believed that their 
sole safeguard against anarchy lay. 
In general opinion, a Spanish 
prince was preferable, the transi- 
tion in that case being easier; but 
several members of the reigning fa- 
mily were then captives of Napoleon, 
and to the Italian branch there 
seemed to be insurmountable objec- 
tions. No time, however, was to be 
lost, and a deputation of distinguished 
natives, after establishing an under- 
standing on the subject with their 
influential countrymen, came over to 
England, where, after mature deli- 
beration, they determined to offer 
the throne to the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, undertaking, through their own 
efforts and those of their friends, to 
carry the project into effect. At the 
same time, a statement of the prin- 
cipal reasons why Mexico and the 
other sections of the same continent 
were not suited to the republican 
form of government was submitted 
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to his royal highness, of which the 
subjoined is an abstract :— 

In all ages and in all countries legis- 
lators have agreed that laws, in order to 
be durable, must grow out of the cha- 
racter, situation, and habits of the people 
for whom they are framed; that they 
must be adapted to their peculiarities and 
congenial to their usages and customs. 
government upon any 
( to destroy the salu- 
tary effects which it was thereby intended 
to promote, and prepare mate wie for the 
constant return of anarchy 
In conside ring, therefore, 
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To establish a 


her grounds, were 


cal ee 

what species of 

government is best adapted and most 

suitable for the state of society in Spi nish 

America, it is nect ssary toe 

component parts, the 

mental I ment which the inhabit- 

i and even to take into 

account t} limate. According to this 

lar a retrospective view 

> continent which was 

conquered ¢ ttled by the Spaniards. 

The people of that wide and varied 

al said to have received any 

ical education than that which 

blishment of a mo- 

as the primitive form 

Mexico and Peru, and 

rors and settlers knew no 

the time of Isabella the 

ttlements in America were in- 

corporated with the crown of Castile, 

even on terms more than An- 

dalusia or Gali ‘la, for t] ormer retained 

their own rights and abut 

the constitutions of the two latter sections 

bed by that of Castile. Arra- 

gon, Portugal, Italy, and Flanders, were 

at one period on a similar f —— 

the American settlements, and in Spain 

had a separate department to govern 

them, the same as the council of the 
Indic De 
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sev ae stages Ol 


ant } * 
ants hav 


favourable 


es, whereas 


The kings of Spain never addressed 
American settlements by the name 
of colonies, but always gave them the 
title of kingdoms; nor is the former de- 
nomination to be met with in any one 
law of the Indies. Although Flanders 
and Italy were included his realms, 
Charles V., on his coins, only had en- 
graved ‘ Emper ee and = Indies,’ 
and in some o f Philip te crees he 
merely styles himself ‘ dias of the 
Indies.’ Viceroys were sent over to 
govern them, with the full representation 
of alter ego, a character in Spain given 
only to the Viceroy of Navarre, because 
that kingdom, like those of America, 
agreeably to the terms of its original an- 
nexation, was dependent only upon the 
king ; so much so that any new law, pro- 
mulgated in other parts of Spain, was not 
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binding in Navarre until accepted by her 
own Chanceries, universities, 
municipalities, and high courts of justice, 
were also established in America, with 
the same privileges and pre-eminences as 
those of Spain. The archbishops and 
bishops were made indepencent of the 
mother-country, and even of each other. 
The two great divisions of America were, 
moreover, entitled to hold cortes, al- 
though this right was never exercised. 
In those for New Spain, Mexico held the 
first place, as Burgos did in the cortes of 
Castile ; and in those for the southern 
division, Cusco, as being the ancient seat 
of government to the Peruvian Incas, had 
the first seat. This right was decreed by 
Charles V. in 1530, confirmed in 1535, 
and extended by Philip Li. in 1563; but 
it will be recollected that about the same 
time the usage of assembling the cortes 
in Spain ceased, or became a mere cere- 
mony to swear in a new king. 


cortes. 


Spanish America was governed by a 
supreme council, called ‘ of the Indies,’ 
equal in honours and in power with that 
of Castile, and so independent of it, as 
well as of all the other branches of go- 
vernment, that no law promulgated in 
Spain was valid in the ultramurine section 
unless it had passed the board. From 
all the records relating to the conquest, 
settlement, and administration of Spanish 
America, it may clearly be deduced that 
the relative situation of those distant 
settlements to Spain, originally, was not 
that of dependent colonies on a parent 
state, but that they were, by their own 
prerogatives and by the laws themselves, 
made equal with Castile, being even 
placed upon a more eligible footing than 
some of their sister provinces in the pen- 
insula, which, like themselves, had been 
added to the crown inherited by Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. Humboldt remarked, 
‘That the kings of Spain, by taking the 
title of kings of the Indies, considered 
those distant possessicns rather as integ- 
ral parts of the Spanish monarchy—as 
provinces dependent upon the crown of 
Castile, than as colonies, in the sense 
attached to this word since the sixteenth 
century by the commercial nations of 
Europe.’ The same estimable writer 
further observed, ‘ That each viceroyalty 
was not governed as a domain of the 
crown, but as an insulated province ;’ 
adding, ‘ That all the institutions, form- 
ing together an European government, 
were to be found there, except some im- 
portant rights in their commercial rela- 
tions.’ Solorzano, one of the compilers 
of the laws of the Indies, and besides one 
of the most learned Spanish jurisconsults 
of his day, confesses ‘That the Indies 
were incorporated with the 
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Municipia of the Romans.’ The ease 
with which an adequate subsistence is ac- 
quired, and with careful habits wealth 
accumulated, chiefly in the industrial 
branches of mining and agriculture, it 
must, however, be acknowledged, tended 
greatly to limit the scope of education in 
a country where the climate is by no 
means favourable to intellectual pursuits. 
Among the South Americans in vain, 
therefore, should we seek for that essen- 
tial union of circumstances necessary for 
the formation of a republic. The prin- 
ciples of democracy involve many com- 
plex and some highly refined ideas, 
neither suited to the taste nor within the 
general comprehension of a class of in- 
habitants so backward in every species of 
literature, and so little accustomed to 
think upon serious subjects, as are the 
lower orders in that division of the con- 
tinent alluded to. Its forms also are too 
simple, too unattractive, for people so 
pomp, pageantry, 
‘The adoption of a democracy 
would consequently be incongruous in 
countries where the habits and usages of 
the nations are so much opposed; where 
public virtue does not abound, and where 
the political education has had a different 
object and an opposite tendency. The 
Mexicans, more than any other people of 
Spanish America, have been habituated 
to see the chief placed over them sur- 
rounded by all the show and parade of 
an European court, and would not be 
easily reconciled to the simplicity and 
moderation of an opposite form. Any 
other species of government, therefore, or 
any other principles, would not be con- 
sonant to the wishes or in accordance with 
the taste of the great majority whose 
benefit it was wished to consult; for it is 
generally allowed that, in order to render 
the establishment of a legal authority 
satisfactory and lasting, the support of 
public opinion is requisite, this being the 
tirmest as well as the 
sanction, of moral law. 


long accustomed to 
and show. 





basis, strongest 

A change inthe administration of pub- 
lic affairs in Spanish America, and more 
particularly in Mexico, can never be com- 
plete and successful unless the laws, and 
also the manners and customs of the peo- 
ple, are made congenial to the new order 
of things. If the old ones remain, they 
will continually clash; at each moment 
they will be remembered and regretted, 
and, should a favourable opportunity 
occur, a restoration would be sought by 
those most immediately interested — by 
those whom the change most materially 
affected. At once to alter the laws, cus- 
toms, and habits of the people of that 
country, situated as they have been, is a 
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work too arduous and too dangerous to 
be accomplished, unless by a series of 
years and preparing the generation that 
is tocome next. Under the prevalence 
of opinions which they could not discard, 
a republican form of government must 
consequently sit awkwardly on the shoul- 
ders of the Spanish Americans, and they 
would continually sigh for its removal. 

One material impediment to the esta- 
blishment of a democracy, more particu- 
larly in Me xico, is the great disparity in 
the fortunes of individuals. Humboldt 
assures us that, besides the advantages of 
a large population, New Spain has still 
another very important one, arising out 
of the enormous mass of capitals, pos- 
sessed by the proprietors of mines and 
persons retired from trade. The absence 
of a monarch could not fail to give an 
undue preponderance to the influence of 
this class, thus in the end producing a 
tyrannical aristocracy, the worst of all 
governments. Besides if, in the form to 
be established, it should be found neces- 
sary to give any share to deserving 54 
sons, selected from the inferior ranks, 
order to guard against the inconvenience 
just noticed, it might be apprehended 
that through the want of a third power, 
destined to produce and support the re- 
quired equilibrium, the struggle for as- 
cendancy between two parties so opposite 
in views and position might prove seri- 
ous, eventually ending in anarchy. In 
New Spain, as well as in Peru, there are 
Many persons in the enjoyment of titles, 
immunities, and distinctions, who na- 
turally would object to any new order of 
things, tending to level and confound 
them with the other classes. On this 
account it is that those of this description 
kept aloof, as if desirous of preserving g 
a kind of neutral character, from the mo- 
ment they perceived the turn things were 
taking, and the same was observable in 
the aborigines. The great influence of 
the cle rgy over every part of the popula- 
tion, more es pecially the Indians, has 
never been so strongly marked as since 
the cry for independence was raised, and 
it may be readily imagined that the cler; gy 
would not be favourable to a popular 
form of government. 

















The stages at which the several insur- 
rections in Spanish America at present 
stand (1814), as well as the language 
hitherto used by the new local govern- 
ment, by no means prove that there is a 
ae among the inhabitants gene- 
rally in favour of democracy, although 
the fret movements bore that character. 
The insurrectionary chiefs and their par- 
tisans thought that the position of their 
country resembled that of the United 
States at the time of their separation from 
England, and, without a proper discrimi- 
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nation, judged that similar measures 
would produce the same effects. They 
did not take into account the difference 
in education, together with a variety of 
other circumstances, in the hurry of the 
moment entirely overlooked. There is 
attached to the character of Spaniards, 
and that of their descendants in America 
equally partakes of it, something of gran- 
deur and pomp, perfectly opposed to the 
simplicity of republicen manners. Both 
conceive that there is nothing grand or 
dignified attached to any other form of 
government than the monarchical one. 
It would require the evolution of ages be- 
fore the Spanish Americans could acquire 
sentiments congenial to those of the 
founders of the Swiss Cantons, the Re- 
public of f Holland, or that of the United 
States. The republican language of the 
revolutionary juntas proves no more than 
the particular ideas and opinions of in- 
dividuals, who, by their activity or posi- 
tion, were called upon to exercise the 
first duties of the magistracy for the time 
being. The caution obse rved at the com- 
mencement by the junta of Caracas, and 
the reserve which marked the conduct of 
the other new governments, served clearly 
to shew that, although the people wished 
a separation from Spain, they were by no 
means prepared for a total overthrow of 
those principles to which they were ha- 
bituated, or disposed to witness any thing 
like a violent transition in the form of 
government. The downfal of the first 
Caracas junta, which some persons er- 
roneously attributed to the successful 
efforts made by Spain, was no other than 
areaction on the part of the people, who, 
owing to the wild introduction of a go- 
verning system democratical in the ex- 
treme, and, consequently, uncongenial 
to their taste and wishes, abandoned a 
cause which they had previously joined 
with cordiality, in the hope of obtaining 
that redress of which all stood in need. 
They, however, despaired from the mo- 
ment they saw their chiefs preparing 
systems beyond their comprehension, and 
azainst which they entertained long and 
inveterate } rejudices 








In the higher and influential circles, 
as well among those Spanish Ameri- 
cans who consult more than the mo- 
mentary good of their country, the 
general opinion is, that a limited and 
well-equipoised monarchy is the only 
government suited to their wants. Su- 
perstitious opinions in favour of such an 
establishment in fact exist. An attempt 
under Tupac-Amaru to re-establish the 
Peruvian throne of the Incas at one time 
inundated that portion of the south di- 
vision with blood, and filled it with con- 
fusion. The Indians in general, and the 


same may be said of the other inferior 
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classes, have no other idea of a social 
body than that of king, nobles, and 
commons ; indeed, king and government 
are synonymous terms to at least four- 
fifths of the Spanish American popula- 
tion. 

These negotiations commenced in 
the middle of 1813, and were con- 
ducted to the satisfaction of the Duke 
of Gloucester. His royal highness 
was struck with the novelty and 
immense importance of the scheme, 
though he could not shut his eyes 
to the difficulties which must neces- 
sarily attend its accomplishment. He 
felt, however, a more than ordinary 
interest in the welfare and future 
destinies of Mexico, with the extent, 
capabilities, and prospects of which he 
made himself acquainted, and in the 
progress of his inquiries discovered 
that there were two powerful par- 
ties engaged in implacable hostility, 
the inevitable consequences of which 
must be (should the monarchical 
principle be lost, and the Mexicans 
fail to secure the sympathies and 
support of some leading state in 
Europe), that they would split into 
factions and become disorganised, 
or fall an easy prey to the first ra- 
pacious invader. Waiving all views 
of personal aggrandisement as re- 
garded himself, but deeply impressed 
with the magnitude of the interests 
to Great Britain involved in this 
question, his royal highness there- 
fore determined to lay the papers 
which had been submitted to him 
before Government, while he ex- 
pressed no more than a hope that, in 
an age of extensive political com- 
binations, some means might, through 
our agency, be devised of securing 
to the Mexicans such institutions as 
should best agree with their social 
character, and thereby preserve the 
integrity of their territory and pro- 
mote their prosperity. 

This he did through the medium 
of a personal friend of his own, at 
that time a member of the adminis- 
tration. The papers were accord- 
ingly placed in the hands of the late 
Lord Castlereagh, and underwent an 
investigation. On a review of the 
whole case, his lordship became con- 
vinced that many misfortunes must 
befal the Mexicans, if'the great error 
was committed of driving them to 
the necessity of adopting democratic 
institutions. Still. under existing 
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circumstances, he felt that no plan 
to obviate such an emergency could 
prove satisfactory, which did not 
obtain the previous sanction and con- 
currence of Spain ; and the liberation 
ofthe Peninsula being now completed, 
he naturally conceived that the ini- 
tiative of any movement tending to 
a severance of the Spanish empire 
ought to be taken by the cabinet of 
Madrid. His lordship seemed, in- 
deed, to be of opinion, that the time 
had come for the application of a new 
policy on the part of Spain towards 
her distant connexions, such as might, 
at least, correct the grand mistake of 
the Cadiz cortes: but whilst the sub- 
ject was uppermost in his mind, anda 
plan for action maturing, Napoleon 
unexpectedly returned from Elba; 
and continental affairs again becom- 
ing embroiled, we were compelled to 
take an active part in them. As 
always happens on such occasions, 
less urgent business was thrown aside, 
and the project herein unfolded was 
never afterwards revived. 

Spain, it will be recollected, con- 
tinued visionary and inexorable as 
far as her ultramarine dominions 
were concerned. At the close of the 
Peninsular war her army was avow- 
edly too numerous, both for the 
wants and resources of the country, 
and prudence suggested a reduction. 
The manner in which it was pro- 
posed to effect this must not be 
overlooked. To an already over- 
grown complement of officers in each 
battalion, large numbers who had 
been prisoners in France during the 
war were added, in the character of 
supernumeraries, so that in some 
regiments there were nearly as many 
officers as men. Regular promotions 
necessarily became suspended, while 
a host of idle and ill-paid young men 
being thus thrown together, soon be- 
gan to murmur first, and then to com- 
mit excesses. The measures adopted 
by the Government in order to repress 
these evils were as characteristic as 
they proved unavailing. An inva- 
sion of South America, on a grand 
scale, was decreed, and two large 
armies were marched upon Cadiz to 
effect it. But means of transport 
were wanting. The troops lay idle in 
their cantonments; and the yellow 
fever broke out with fearful violence 
among them. Then it was that the 
memorable military revolution of La 
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Isla broke out, when the expedi- 
tionary troops under Quiroga, Riego, 
&e., instead of embarking, marched 
to Madrid, and compelled Ferdi- 
nand VII. to accept the Cadiz Con- 
stitution. 

In this manner ended the hopes of 
reducing the Spanish army, or bring- 
ing back the sections of the New 
World to their former allegiance ; 
and, among the rest, in her own de- 
fence, and entirely left to herself, 
Mexico became a republic. True it 
is that Iturbide, a spirited and enter- 
prising native, with good connexions, 
declared himself emperor, and suc- 
ceeded in assembling a small army, 
and organising a local government, 
at the head of which he stood for 
some time; but men of substance 
and respectability did not join him, 
nor had he any of that prestige or 
external support without which it is 
impossible to become the founder of 
a new dynasty. His cause failed, 
although many of the circumstances 
which attended it proved that the 
country wished for, and required, the 
central agency of a sceptre. 

By the adoption ofa line of policy 
at once so weak and so wicked, Spain 
lost the opportunity of founding a 
noble empire on either side of the 
equator. Had she consulted her own 
interest, she would have placed upon 
the thrones of the Incas and the 
Montezumas cadets from her own 
royal house, whom the people would 
have accepted, not only without re- 
sistance, but gratefully. Spain, how- 
ever, could not see whither the hand 
of fate was pointing ; and the United 
States rejoiced in her blindness. ‘They 
were always aware that in Mexico a 
popular government would prove 
abortive, and that when this problem 
was solved their own chance would 
commence. The Mexicans struggled 
on as well as they could, but when 
the histories of all the new republics 
established within the discoveries of 
Columbus are temperately reviewed, 
the inferences to be drawn from them 
are most melancholy. What a pic- 
ture is presented of anarchy, treach- 
ery, and misrule! From the north of 
the Isthmus of Panama, to the heart 
of central America, every thing is 
crude, unsettled, and dubious. Chief 
rises up against chief, meeting con- 
Spiracy on one hand with treason 
on the other; and all the while the 
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great body of the people are be- 
coming, day by day, more barbarous. 
Further south we behold Bolivia 
pitted against Lima, and in the 
opposite direction a gaucho—an un- 
lettered and unprincipled herdsman 
of the Pampas—converted into a 
sovereign de facto, and endeavour- 
ing to force his hated rule upon 
the natives of the other bank of 
the river Plata, even in defiance of 
Great Britain and France. The 
whole picture is sickening; for it 
cannot be disguised that the inhabit- 
ants have been fighting among them- 
selves, nearly ever since they were 
freed from the presence of their 
common enemy. 

Sut to return to the subject more 
immediately under consideration. In 
Mexico the lust of ascendancy led to 
frequent contentions, yet no man, 
stout of heart and honest in purpose, 
rose up among the combatants. 
Numbers were always ready to grasp 
at authority, and throw the country 
into a blaze, merely to give currency 
to their own views, or advance their 
own fortunes, while no one was to 
be found disposed to develope the 
national resources, encourage indus- 
try and commerce, or promote union 
between the distant provinces. No 
means were adopted to educate the 
people, or to shew them the advan- 
tages of self-government. The strug- 
gle to overthrow the dark dominion 
of Spain had served to train up no 
statesmen, to form no patriots, and 
to discipline no armies. It had de- 
veloped no principles, founded no 
institutions, and raised up no bul- 
warks to protect the prize which had 
been won. A building only of perish- 
able materials was left, with no cen- 
tral authority to guard it. 

Such was the state of Mexico when 
the Washington Government deter- 
mined to strike the long premedi- 
tated blow. It was, however, ne- 
cessary to proceed with great cir- 
cumspection. During the exigencies 
of the moment the Texians were 
added to the Union by the dis- 
tribution of dexterous agents, in- 
structed to widen the breach be- 
tween them and the Mexicans; to 
point out the helplessness of their 
condition, and, at the same time, to 
impress upon their minds the ad- 
vantages which they would derive 
from an incorporation with the States. 
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The scheme succeeded admirably, 
and served to encourage another at- 
tempt on a larger scale. The dis- 
putes between the Mexicans and 
their ‘brethren of the same soil,’ 
which eventually ended in a declar- 
ation of war, strongly remind one 
of the fable of the wolf and the 
lamb. 

At length open hostilities com- 
menced, and an invading army was 
pushed forward in several divisions; 
but, while advancing towards the 
interior, the Americans acted at first 
with caution, as if diffident of their 
own strength, or apprehensive that 
the seasonable moment for action 
had not yet arrived. Such an event 
as this invasion the Mexicans ought 
to have foreseen; but, as it was, no 
effective preparations for defence had 
been made. No high-wrought en- 
thusiasm in the contest about to en- 
sue shewed itself—not a single man 
of honour and eminence stepped for- 
ward to direct the common cause. 
The protection of the country was, 
in fact, left to a few volunteer gueril- 
las, hastily assembled and commanded 
by priests. Immense distances, on 
several lines to the very capital, 
were traversed by the invaders with 
scarcely 
a vigorous and preconcerted system 
on the part of the local authorities 
being everywhere apparent. All 
bond of union between the provinces 


and the capital seemed broken, as if 


the inhabitants were wearied out 
with the selfish centralism which had 
hitherto been kept up, and from 
which they experienced nothing but 
oppression. Everywhere the people 
distrusted such leaders as stepped 
forward, convinced, as it appeared, 
that the only vital question of their 
political existence had been neglected. 
Lhey felt that a form of government 
had been erected among them which 
they neither loved nor comprehended, 
and that the prominent actors in the 
various scenes through which the 
country had passed displayed no dis- 
cretion, no disinterestedness, no pa- 
triotism ; the great exigencies of the 
moment being invariably turned to 
a selfish account. In a word, the 
general conviction was, that no mate- 


rials existed for the construction of 


a government worth defending. There 
was a republic without republicans ; 
and, as was all along anticipated, in 


any opposition, the want of 
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the very halls of Montezuma the 
invaders dictated their own terms to 
the crouching Mexicans. 

Hostilities having ceased, and the 
long-cherished object being now 
effected, President Polk hastened to 
lay the ‘Queretaro Treaty’ before 
Congress, accompanying his message 
with a retrospective view of the 
origin and conduct of the Mexican 
war, together with an estimate of the 
advantages likely to arise from that 
glorious achievement. This war, 
waged against a neighbour, supposed, 
according to previous professions, to 
be under the immediate guardianship 
of the United States, the President 
assured his countrymen had been 
‘reluctantly undertaken ;’ and, when 
once determined on, prosecuted for 
the ‘ vindication of national honour.’ 
All this manifestly implied that the 
Mexicans had not been submissive 
enough, or, in other words, had done 
wrong in objecting to encroachments 
upon their territory. Mr. Polk then 
eulogised his own doings, as having 
afforded an opportunity to the Ame- 
rican army of displaying their un- 
equalled bravery—their tactics, for- 
bearance, and perseverance, during 
an arduous conflict ; after which, he 
congratulated the contributing States 
on the amount of redress obtained, 
which was sufficient to reward all 
their sacrifices. Such is the sub- 
stance of the memorial of a struggle 
thus triumphantly terminated, the 
cost of which could not, however, be 
concealed. 

Let us now look to the extent of 
the acquisitions immediately achieved 
by the victors, while we “glance at 
some of the principal objects pro- 
spectively in view. By artifice the 
United States gained Texas, and by 
hostilities—the result of which was 
never considered dubiouns—they have 
obtained possession of New Mexico, 
Upper and Lower California, toge- 
ther with the Oregon territory ;—an 
immense extent, embracing full ten 
degrees, and extending, in reality, 
from a long line on the Pacitic to the 
Rio Grande del Norte. True it is, that 
the territories thus surrendered up 
asa peace-offering by the Mexicans 
were of little immediate value to 
them, a small portion only being 
settled, and the rest scarcely half 
explored ; still there is a native 
population upon them — certainly 
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mixed and weak—which should not 
have been in this manner transfer- 
red, like cattle, to a foreign master, 
without their wishes and feelings 
being consulted. These, as well as 
many others, are consequences for 
which history will hold Spain re- 
sponsible. 

On the withdrawal of the Ameri- 
can troops from the Mexican terri- 
tory, it is apprehended that an 
insurrection of the rural working 
classes and the Indians will fol- 
low, the central Government having 
evinced so many proofs of imbecility 
and cowardice, that, at a distance, its 
authority is held in contempt. Se- 
veral outbreaks on the part of the 
aborigines have already taken place; 
and if matters go on, as there is 
every likelihood they will, the Mexi- 
can Government may have to in- 
vite the invaders to return and pro- 
tectthem. Those political convulsions 
and transformations, so remarkable 


and so frequent in the republics of 


Spanish America, are likely to be- 
come more serious in the northern 
division than they have been else- 
where. Among the Indians of Yuca- 
tan there seems to be a desperate 
resolution to reconquer that inherit- 
ance, of which they were dispossessed 
more than three hundred years ago; 
to undertake which they, no doubt, 

feel encouraged by the late pusillani- 
mous conduct ofthe Mexicans. Their 
bands daily increase in strength and 
audacity, and, if we may judge from 
appearances, are inclined to adopt a 
war of extermination. A new har- 
vest is thus preparing for the United 
States, whose warriors, as before re- 

marked, may be called back as pro- 


tectors to the helpless descendants of 


Cortez. 
In the meanwhile, at Washington, 
the territorial and administrative 
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arrangements for New Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, and Oregon, are in a state of 
progress. These territories are to 
be organised into separate States, 
with governors, judges, secretaries, 
and so forth. This done, all the 
available population will be pushed 
in those several directions ; and it 
is expected that the new acquisitions 
will, ere long, swarm with adven- 
turers. Moreover, new _ projects 
arising out of this are under con- 
sideration, having for their object to 
secure to the United States a virtual 
control over the Pacific. Upper Cali- 
fornia contains the safe and commo- 
dious harbours of San Diego, San 
Francisco, and Monterey,—the latter 
of which is said to resemble the beau- 
tiful bay of Naples. From this point 
it is proposed to open a new line of 
navigation to China, to be called the 
‘Great Circle Route,’ in connexion 
with the steamers which already ply 
between Chile and Panama; and a 
contract has, in consequence, been 
entered into for establishing a line 
which, passing from Panama to the 
Columbia River, shall touch at Mon- 
terey. 

A railroad from Savannah and 
Charleston to Memphis is already 
completed, and from the latter place 
to Monterey the distance is fifteen 
hundred miles. Ifa line of steamers 
be established to Stranghae, and the 
railroad opened to Monterey, it is 
calculated that the rich —,, 
of China and Japan would reach th 
valley of the Mississippi in thirty 
days, and in little more than half 
that time be wafted to Europe. Thus 
Brother Jonathan has good cause to 
speak of the destiny of the Union as 
‘one of glorious promise;’ and it 
will be through no restraints imposed 
upon his ambition by the force of 
principle if he fail to realise it. 
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pus ‘ solitary sheaf’ of the session of 


1848—somewhat thin in the ear, 
and slightly damaged by the rough 
handling of those unskilful and talk- 
ative labourers, Sibthorp, Urquhart, 
and Drummond — has been safely 
garnered, and is destined, as we hope, 
to furnish seed which shall bear fruit 
a hundred and a thousandfold. We 
turn aside once more from the flow- 
ery and more seductive paths of lite- 
rature to survey this new field of 
practical science, to examine its capa- 
bilities, and to feast our fancy with 
the destined fertility of the waste we 
laboured to reclaim. This language 
of metaphor is not altogether in- 
appropriate to a measure which pro- 
mises to ensure abundance, no less 
than to preserve health. The Bill 
which is to be the agent of all this 
good, after undergoing more trans- 
formations than we care to number 
up, has at length put on the more 
enduring form of an Act of Par- 
liament. Thanks to the patriotism 
of that invaluable check to popu- 
lar prejudice and local perverse- 
ness, the House of Lords, the Act 
is not a bad Act. It establishes 
a central authority, it appoints su- 
pomnanen inspectors, organises a 
ocal executive body with ample 
powers, imposes upon it some whole- 
some checks, and appoints a corps of 
useful officials:—in a word, it is an 
Act which, in honest, firm, and 
willing hands, is capable of working 
a complete physical revolution in 
the disease-smitten towns of England. 
The clause to which we refer with 
most satisfaction is that which places 
it beyond the power of the local 
bodies to prevent the application of 
the Act where it is most called for. 
A mortality of twenty-three in the 
thousand is to be in itself a suffi- 
cient ground for bringing it into 
operation. For this boon the work- 
ing people of England have to thank 
the hereditary branch of the legis- 
lature. The Act also gives some 
important and much-needed facilities 
to small towns. Deficiencies, of 
course, it would be easy to point out. 
The Smoke nuisance, we are sorry to 
say, is to continue without abate- 
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ment, so that our large towns must 
still submit, for a time, to wear their 
costly mantle of unconsumed fuel; 
and we fear that scarcely power 
enough is given to the Central Board, 
or local bodies, to obtain in all cases 
a sufficient supply of water. But, 
deduction made for these and other 
deficiencies, we have much ground 
for thankfulness and satisfaction. We 
may now look forward with con- 
fidence to the time when England 
shall possess real towns, approximat- 
ing in completeness of structural 
arrangements to the cities of old 
Rome, revelling in the wholesome 
beauty of running waters, open 
everywhere to the life-giving in- 
fluences of sun and air, with perfect 
mechanical appliances for removing 
all things which can offend taste or 
endanger health, and conveying them, 
suspended in the waters of a mimic 
Nile, to the surrounding agricultural 
districts, where they will cover cul- 
tivated lands with unwonted verdure, 
and make desert sands and barren 
moors to blossom as the rose. In 
the Public Health Act there are 
the necessary powers for accomplish- 
ing this, and much more. Such 
things are, so to speak, latent in the 
letter of the Act. But the spirit of the 
Act —the idea that is striving for ex- 
pressionand developement—thebroad 
generalisation which has this for its 
first substantial embodiment — what 
is it but the divine wisdom which 
has clothed itself in the homely 
English proverb, PREVENTION better 
than cure? This is the spirit which 
animates those material forms, the 
Model Lodging-house, the Bath and 
Washhouse, the Ragged School, and 
all the mighty works of the New 
Philanthropy, mighty even now il 
accomplished good, mightier still im 
promise. The carnal eye sees in these 
model lodging-houses mere improve- 
ments in structural arrangements; 
but the spiritual vision discerns 4 
series almost infinite of combinations 
and associations for bringing about 
in sober seriousness all that is good 
or desirable in the benevolent schemes 
of Owen and Fourrier : first of all, 
association for cheap and wholesome 
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accommodation ; next, association for 
economical consumption ; and, lastly, 
perhaps (but this is much less de- 
sirable and much more difficult), for 
cheap production. To what extent 
this principle may be carried out, and 
of what developements it is sus- 
ceptible, no man living can form a 
just idea; but every one must see the 
intimate bearing which a good sani- 
tary bill must have upon it, in the 
large facilities which it affords for all 
structural improvements. 

In one point of view, to which we 
have already briefly referred, this 
Bill is peculiarly important. In 
common with the Metropolitan 
Sewers’ Commission Bill, it gives the 
necessary powers for dealing with 
those mines of liquid wealth, the 
guano streams of England. Their 
waters, rich in all the elements of 
fertility, can now be conveyed to the 
land for the production of food, and 
to the confusion of face of all who 
hold to the dispiriting theory of the 
pressure of population on the means 
of subsistence. Already the first 
steam-engine is erected, and the first 
pipes laid down, for the distribution 
of the fertilising fluid among the 
market-gardens of Fulham; indeed, 
but for unforeseen obstacles, this im- 
portant experiment would long since 
have been made, and one of the 
greatest questions of the day would 
have been solved. But rumours are 
rife that obstacles have been raised 
and difficulties created by the Com- 
mission of Sewers, acting under the 
inspiration of one to whose industry 
and ability in collecting evidence 
and high administrative talent we 
have already borne willing testimony 
in these pages—we mean Mr. Chad- 
wick. We fear that these rumours 
are not altogether without founda- 
tion, and we feel it to be a duty which 
we owe to the Sanitary cause to warn 
Mr. Chadwick of their existence. He 
must not conceal from himself the 
unwelcome fact that in entering upon 
the responsible duties of the Central 
Board, of which it is understood that 
he will be the paid member, he will 

ave to encounter a greater amount 
of suspicion and mistrust than has 
hitherto fallen to the share of any 
public man. That suspicion and 
mistrust may be without foundation, 

ut certainly no surer means can be 
devised to confirm these unfayour- 


its Letter and its Spirit. 


able sentiments than the placing of 
obstacles in the way of a public 
company established for important 
public purposes, its object having been 
sanctioned by the Report of a Par- 
liamentary Committee, its powers 
conferred by Acts of Parliament, and 
guaranteed by a clause in the recent 
Metropolitan Sewers Commission 
Bill. The legislature plainly in- 
tended to give to this company the 
use of the sewage of a certain defined 
district ; and it is anything but credit- 
able to the Commission, or the 
Committee to which this business 
may have been referred, that they 
have left no device untried to 
defeat the intentions of the legis- 
lature, and to set its authority at 
nought. It would be most unfortu- 
nate for the cause which Mr. Chad- 
wick is so capable of serving, if, acting 
under the stern compulsion of a 
theory, or the sinister influence of 
some favourite crotchet (for no one, 
we believe, has ever accused Mr. 
Chadwick of being swayed by mere 
personal considerations), he should 
be tempted to counsel or commit an 
act of tyrannical injustice. It is not 
likely that one who took so active a 
part in the establishment of the de- 
funct Towns’ Improvement Com- 
pany, which, had it succeeded, would 
have grown into the most gigantic 
monopoly of the day, can be con- 
scientiously opposed to companies as 
such. Indeed, it would argue the 
greatest ignorance of the history of 
civilisation in England if the services 
of companies were overlooked, their 
operations impeded, or their future 
formation discouraged. Itis, we know, 
the fashion to inveigh against the un- 
sound system and exorbitant profits 
of the water-companies. But though 
we are far from putting ourselves 
forward as their apologists, we can 
never forget the services they ren- 
dered to the population of our towns 
before Sanitary Reform was thought 
of, or Mr. Chadwick born. It was, 
doubtless, the recollection of these ser- 
vices which induced the legislature, in 
framing the Public Health Bill, to deal 
tenderly with the water companies, 
and to trust to the public spirit which 
is in them, and which is always ready 
to display itself when they are not 
made the subjects of unjust vituper- 
ation or attack. Now, if these com- 
panies are compelled to witness acts 
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of tyranny and injustice put in force 
against a body which has so many 
points of similarity with themselves, 
they will be little ‘disposed to expect 
at the hands of the active instigator 
of those acts that wise policy of for- 
bearance and conciliation to which 
they are richly entitled.: 

Let the explanation of the obstacles 
thrown in the way of the Metro- 
politan Sewage Manure Company be 
what it may, the public will cer- 
tainly draw from the perseverance of 
the Commissioners of Sewers in the 
course on which they have entered, 
inferences highly unfavourable to 
the smooth and successful working 
of the Public Health Bill. Men 
who busy themselves in driving 
coaches and six through Acts of 
Parliament, and in trampling the 
scattered fragments under foot, and 
who amuse themselves by imposing 
five-hundred-pound fines on com- 
panies constructing harmless works, 
after fair notice, on their own free- 
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holds, are not likely to be very agree. 
able colleagues ; and we shall not be 
surprised to hear that Lord Morpeth 
has to encounter greater annoyances 
in Gwydyr House, than fell to his 
lot in St. Stephen's. He would cer. 
tainly find his comfort greatly pro- 
moted by the presence at the ‘Sit 
of a man of firm nerve and tried 
decision of purpose; and we trust 
that Lord Ashley, who is under. 
stood to have been appointed the 
third Commissioner, will not shew 
himself deficient in those qualities, 
Mr. Chadwick, we repeat it, has high 
administrative talents; but, that he 
may exercise them to our advantage, 
he must recollect that England will 
not suffer even an enlightened and 
benevolent despotism. She looks to 
find in all her public servants th: 
tolerant and forbearing spirit of the 
nineteenth century. He and his no- 
ble colleagues have a great work in 
hand, and ev erything depends upor 

the spirit in which they enter upon it. it. 


STANZAS. 


sat beneath the cloudless sky, 
i. And stars were shining bright ; 
The shadowy river rolling by, 
Was gemmed with starry light. 


The shadowy river rolled away, 
But still the stars were there ; 
From midnight to the break of day 
I watched their golden glare. 


I listened while the southern breeze 
Along the waters played, 
And kissed the streain and through 
the trees 
A gentle music made ; 


Till morning came and shewed to me 
The river rolling on, 

In eddying current lazily, 
3ut all the stars were gone. 


I saw the flowers, I saw the trees, 
And grassy glades around, 

And heard the gentle southern breeze 
Among the branches sound. 


Although the same, it seemed not so 
L better loved the night, 

The dim, obscure, mysterious floy 
And flickering starry light. 


I thought of Fate, that rules us her 
With adamantine wand; 

Of human life, so cold and clear, 
Tied in an iron bond ;— 


ne ible, changeless lot, 
By all the brave defied ; 
Who wait till yields the stubbors 
knot, 
Divided, not untied. 


The stream flows on for all who live 
Material shores betwixt, 

The little comfort it can give 
With many a sorrow mixed. 


But lucent shadows lurk behind, 
Disclosing in the dark 

A brighter glory undefined, 
That waits the kindling spark. 


This mystic wistful hope, we know, 
Of better things concealed, 
Remains a dearer prize below, 
Than any good revealed. 
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No. IV. 


Cuar. VIIL.—‘ murper WILt out,’ AND LOVE TOO. 


, RGEMONE need never have known 
AA of Lancelot’s share in the poach- 
ing affray; but he dared not conceal 
anything from her. And so he 
boldly went up the next day to the 
Priory, not to beg pardon, but to 
justify himself, and succeeded. And, 
before long, he found himself fairly 
installed as her pupil, nominally in 
spiritual matters, but really in sub- 
jects of which she little dreamed. 
Every day he came to read and 
talk with her, and whatever ob- 
jections Mrs. Lavington expressed 
were silenced by Argemone. She 
would have it so, and her mother 
neither dared nor knew how to con- 
trol her. The daughter had utterly 
outread and outthought her less- 
educated parent, who was clinging 
in honest bigotry to the old forms, 
while Argemone was wandering forth 
over the chaos of the strange, new 
age,—a poor, homeless, Noah’s dove, 
seeking rest for the sole of her foot 
and nnding none. And now all 
motherly influence and sympathy 
had vanished, and Mrs. Lavington, 
in fear and wonder, let her daughter 
go her own way. She could not 
have done better, perhaps; for Pro- 
vidence had found for Argemone a 
better guide than her mother could 
have done, and her new pupil was 
rapidly becoming her teacher. She 
was matched, for the first time, 
with a man who was her own equal 
in intellect and knowledge; and 
she felt how real was that sexual 
inferiority which she had been accus- 
tomed to consider as an insolent 
calumny against woman. Proudly 
and indignantly she struggled against 
the conviction, but in vain. Again 
and again she argued with him, and 
was vanquished,—or, at least, what 
is far better, made to see how many 
different sides there are to every 
question. All appeals to authority 
he answered with a contemptuous 
smile. ‘The best authorities?’ he 
used to say. ‘On what question do 
not the best authorities flatly con- 
tradict each other? And why? 
Because every man_ believes just 


what it suits him to believe. Don't 
fancy that men reason themselves 
into convictions ; the prejudices and 
feelings of their hearts give them 
some idea, or theory, and then they 
find facts at their leisure to prove 
their theory true. Every man sees 
facts through narrow spectacles, red, 
or green, or blue, as his nation or his 
temperament colours them; and he_ 
is quite right, only he must allow us 
the liberty of having our spectacles 
too. Authority is only good for 
proving facts. We must draw our 
own conclusions. And Argemone 
began to suspect that he was right,— 
at least to see that her opinions were 
mere hearsays, picked up at her own 
will and fancy ; while his were living, 
daily-growing ideas. Her mind was 
beside his as the vase of cut flowers 
by the side of the rugged tree, whose 
roots are feeding deep in the mother- 
earth. In him she first learnt how 
one great truth received into the 
depths of the soul germinates there, 
and bears fruit a thousand-fold, ex- 
plaining, and connecting, and glori- 
fying innumerable things, apparently 
the most unlike and insignificant ; 
and daily she became a more reverent 
listener, and gave herself up, half 
against her will and conscience, to the 
guidance of a man whom she knew 
to be her inferior in morals and in 
orthodoxy. She had worshipped 
intellect, and now it had become her 
tyrant; and she was ready to give 
up every belief which she once had 
prized, to flutter like a moth round 
its fascinating brilliance. 

Who can blame her, poor girl ? 
For Lancelot’s humility was even 
more irresistible than his eloquence. 
He assumed no superiority. He 
demanded her assent to truths, not 
because they were his opinions, but 
simply for the truth’s sake; and on 
all points which touched the heart 
he looked up to her as infallible and 
inspired. In questions of morality, 
of taste, of feeling, he listened not as 
a lover to his mistress, but rather as 
a baby to its mother ; and thus, half 
unconsciously to himself, he taught 
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her where her true kingdom lay,— 
that the heart, and not the brain, 
enshrines the priceless pearl of wo- 
manhood, the oracular jewel, the 
* Urim and Thumminm,’ before which 
gross man can only inquire and 
adore. 

And, in the meantime, a change 
Was passing upon Lancelot. His 
morbid vanity—that brawl-begotten 
child of struggling self-conceit and 
self-disgust— was vanishing away ; 
and as Mr. Tennyson says in one of 
those priceless idyls of his, before 
which the shade of Theocritus must 
* hide his diminished head,’ — 

He was altered, and began 

To move about the house with joy, 

And with the certain step of man. 

He had, at last, found one person 
who could appreciate him. And in 
deliberate confidence he set to work 
to conquer her, and make her his 
own. It was a traitorous return, 
but a very natural one. And she, 
sweet creature! walked straight into 
the pleasant snare, utterly blind, 
because she fancied that she saw 
clearly. In the pride of her mys- 
ticism, she had fancied herself 
above so commonplace a passion as 
love. It was a curious feature of 
humanity, which she might inves- 
tigate and analyse harmlessly as a 
cold, scientific spectator ; and, in her 
mingled pride and purity, she used 
to indulge Lancelot in metaphysical 
disquisitions about love and beauty, 
like that first one in their walk home 
from Minchampstead, from which a 
less celestially-innocent soul would 
have shrunk. She thought, forsooth, 
as the old proverb says, that she 
could ‘ deal in honey without putting 
her hand to her mouth.’ But Lance- 
lot knew better, and marked her for 
his own. And daily his self-con- 
fidence and sense of rightful power 
developed, and with them, paradoxical 
as it may seem, the bitterest self- 
abasement. ‘The contact of her stain- 
less innocence, the growing certainty 
that the destiny of that innocence 
was irrevocably bound up with his 
own, made him shrink from her 
whenever he remembered his own 
guilty career. To remember that 
there were passages in it which she 
must never know—that she would 
cast him from her with abhorrence if 
she once really understood their vile- 
ness! To think that, amid all the 
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closest bonds of love, there must for 
ever be an awful, silent gulf in the 
past, of which they must never speak! 
That she would bring to him what 
he could never, never bring to her! 
The thought was unbearable. And 
as hideous recollections used to rise 
before him, devilish caricatures of his 
former self, mopping and mowing at 
him in his dreams, he would start 
from his lonely bed, and pace the 
room for hours, or saddle his horse, 
and ride all night long aimlessly 
through the awful woods, vainly 
trying to escape himself. How 
gladly, at those moments, he would 
have welcomed centuries of a mate- 
rial hell, to escape from the more 
awful spiritual hell within him,—to 
buy back that pearl of innocence 
which he had cast recklessly to be 
trampled under the feet of his own 
swinish passions! But, no: that 
which was done could never be un- 
done,—never, to all eternity. And 
more than once, as he wandered rest- 
lessly from one room to another, the 
barrels of his pistols seemed to glitter 
with a cold, devilish smile, and call 
to him,— 

‘Come to us! and, with one touch 
of your finger, send that bursting 
spirit which throbs against your brow 
to flit forth free, and never more to 
defile her purity by your presence!’ 

But, no: a voice within seemed to 
command him to go on, and claim 
her, and win her, spite of his own 
vileness. And in after years, slowly, 
and in fear and trembling, he knew 
it for the voice of God, who had been 
leading him to become worthy of her 
through that bitter shame of his own 
unworthiness. 

As One higher than them would 
have it, she took a fancy to read Homer 
in the original, and Lancelot could 
do no less than offer his services as 
translator. She would prepare for 
him portions of the Odyssey, and 
every day that he came up to the 
Priory he used to comment on it to 
her ; and so for many a-week, in the 
dark-wainscoted library, and in the 
clipt yew-alleys of the old gardens, 
and under the brown, autumn trees, 
they quarried together in that un- 
exhausted mine, among the records 
of the rich Titan-youth of man. 
And step by step Lancelot opened to 
her the everlasting spiritual signi 
ficance of the poem ; the unconscious 
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purity which lingers in it, like the 
last rays of the Paradise dawn; its 
sense of the dignity of man as man ; 
the religious reverence with which 
it speaks of all human ties, human 


strength and beauty, yea, even of 


merely animal human appetites, as 
God-given and Godlike symbols. 
She could not but listen and admire, 
when he introduced her to the sheer 
paganism of Schiller’s 
Greece; for on this subject he was 
more eloquent than on any. He had 
gradually, in fact, dropped all faith 
in any thing but Nature: the slight- 
est fact about a bone or a weed was 
more important to him than all the 
books of divinity which Argemone 
lent him—to be laid by unread. 

‘What do you believe in?’ she 
asked him one day, sadly. 

‘In this, he said, stamping his foot 
on the ground. ‘In the earth I 
stand on, and the things I see walk- 
ing and growing on it. ‘There may 
be something beside it—what you 
call a spiritual world. But if He 
who made me intended me to think 
of spirit first, He would have let me 
see it first. But as He has given me 


material senses, and put me in a 


material world, I take it as a fair hint 
that I am meant to use those senses 
first, whatever may come after. I 
may be intended to understand the 
unseen world, but if so it must be, as 
[ suspect, by understanding the visi- 
ble one; and there are enough won- 
ders there to occupy me for some 
time to come.’ 

‘But the Bible?’ (Argemone 
had given up long ago wasting words 
about the ‘ Church.’) 

‘My only Bible as yet is Bacon. 
I know that he is right, whoever is 
wrong. If that Hebrew Bible is to 
be believed by me, it must agree with 
what I know alr sady from science.’ 

What was to be done with so in- 
tractable a heretic? Call him an 
Infidel and a Materialist, of course, 
and cast him off with horror. But 
Argemone was beginning to find out 
that, when people are really in ear- 
nest, it may be better sometimes to 
leave God's methods of edu cating 
them alone, instead of calling the 
poor honest ‘seekers hard names, 
which the speakers themselves don't 
understand. 

But words would fail sometimes, 
and in default of them Lancelot had 
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recourse to drawings, and manifested 
in them a talent for thinking in visi- 
ble forms which put the climax to 
all Argemone’s wonder. A single 
profile, even a mere mathematical 
figure, would, in his hands, become 
the illustration of a spiritual truth. 
And, in time, every fresh lesson on 
the Odyssey was accompanied by its 
illustration,—some bold and simple 
outline drawing. In Argemone’s 
eyes, the sketches were immaculate 
and inspired; for their chief, almost 
their only fault, was just those mere 
anatomical slips which a woman 
would hardly perceive, provided the 
forms were generally graceful and 
bold. She mentioned Flaxman’s 
illustrations to him one day, but he 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘They were wonderful,’ he said, 
‘for their time; honest steps home- 
vard towards classical purity. But, 
as in Retsch’s outlines, some false 
conception of the ideal ran through 
them, which perpetually degenerated 
into effeminate abstraction,— which, 
at least, wanted entirely that intense 
embodiment of individual character 
which, even in his half-human gods 
and goddesses, was Homer's master- 
charm.’ 

One day his fancy attempted a 
bolder flight. He brought a large 
pen-and-ink drawing, and laying it 
silently on the table before her, fixed 
his eyes intensely on her face. The 
sketch was labelled, the ‘ Triumph 
of Woman.’ In the foreground, to 
the right and left, were scattered 
groups of men, in the dresses and 
insignia of every period and occu- 
pation. The distance shewed, in a 
few bold outlines, a dreary desert, 
broken by alpine ridges, and fur- 
rowed here and there by a wandering 
watercourse. Long shadows pointed 
to the half-risen sun, whose disc was 
climbing above the waste horizon. 
And in front of the sun, down the 
path of the morning beams, came 
Woman, clothed only in the armour 
of her own loveliness. Her bearing 
was stately, and yet modest ; in her 
face pensive tendernessseemed wedded 
with earnest joy. In her right hand 
lay a cross, the emblem of self- 
sacrifice. Her path across the desert 
was marked by the flowers which 
sprung up beneath her steps; the 
wild gazelle stept forward trustingly 
to lick her hand; a single wandering 
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butterfly fluttered round her head. 
As the group, one by one, caught 
sight of her,a human tenderness and 
intelligence seemed to light up every 
face. The scholar dropt his book, 
the miser his gold, the savage his 
weapons; even in the visage of the 
half-slumbering sot some nobler re- 
collection seemed wistfully to strug- 
gle into life. The artist caught up 
his pencil, the poet his lyre, with 
eyes that beamed forth sudden in- 
spiration. The sage, whose broad 
brow rose above the group like some 
torrent-furrowed Alp, scathed with 
all the temptations and all the sor- 
rows of his race, watched with a 
thoughtful smile that preacher more 
mighty than himself. A youth, 
decked out in the most fantastic fop- 
peries of the middle age, stood with 
clasped hands and brimming eyes, as 
remorse and pleasure struggled in 
his face ; and as he looked, the fierce, 
sensual features, seemed to melt, and 
his flesh came again to him like the 
flesh of a little child. The slave 
forgot his fetters, little children 
clapped their hands; and the toil- 
worn, stunted, savage woman, sprung 
forwards to kneel at her feet, and 
see herself transfigured in that new 
and divine ideal of her sex. 

Descriptions of drawings are clumsy 
things at best; the reader must fill 
up the sketch for himself by the eye 
of faith. 

Entranced in wonder and pleasure, 
Argemone let her eyes wander over 
the drawing. And her feelings for 
Lancelot mounted almost to worship, 
as she apprehended the harmonious 
unity of the manifold conception,— 
the rugged boldness of the groups in 
front, the soft grandeur of the figure 
which was the lodestar of all their 
emotions, the virginal purity of the 
whole. And when she fancied that 
she traced in those bland, aquiline 
lineaments, and in the crisp ringlets 
which floated like a cloud down to 
the knees of the figure, some traces 
of her own likeness, a dream of a 
new destiny flitted before her,— 
she blushed to her very neck ; and 
as she bent her face over the draw- 
ing and gazed, her whole soul seemed 
to rise into her eyes, and a single 
tear dropped upon the paper. She 
laid her hand over it, and then turned 
hastily away. 


‘You do not like it? I have 
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been too bold—’ said Lancelot, fear. 
fully. 

‘Oh, no! no! It is so beautiful, 
so full of deep wisdom! But— 
but —— You may leave it.’ 

Lancelot slipped silently out of 
the room, he hardly knew why ; and 
when he was gone, Argemone caught 
up the drawing, pressed it to her 
bosom, covered it with kisses, and 
hid it, as too precious for any eyes 
but her own, in the furthest corner 
of her secrétaire. 

And yet she fancied that she was 
not in love! 

The vicar saw the growth of this 
intimacy with a fast- lengthening 
face; for it was very evident that 
Argemone could not serve two mas- 
ters so utterly contradictory as hin- 
self and Lancelot, and that either 
the lover or the father - confessor 
must speedily resign office. The 
vicar had had great disadvantages, by 
the bye, in fulfilling the latter fune- 
tion ; for his visits at the Priory had 
been all but forbidden, and Arge- 
mone’s ‘spiritual state’ had been 
directed by means of a secret cor- 
respondence,—a method which some 
clergymen, and some young ladies too, 
have discovered, in the last few years, 
to be quite consistent with mora 
delicacy and filial obedience. John 
Bull, like a stupid fellow as he is, 
has still his doubts upon the point; 
but he should remember, that though 
St. Paul tells women when they 
want advice to ask their husbands at 
home, yet if the poor woman has no 
husband, or, as often happens, her 
husband’s advice is unpleasant, to 
whom is she to go but to the next 
best substitute, her spiritual cicisbeo, 
or favourite clergyman? In sa 
earnest, neither husband nor parent 
deserves pity in the immense majority 
of such cases. Woman will have 
guidance. It is her delight and 
glory to be led; and if her husband 
or her parents will not meet the 
cravings of her intellect, she must g0 
elsewhere to find a teacher, and rut 
into the wildest extravagances 0 
private judgment, in the very hope 
of getting rid of it, just as poo 
Argemone had been led to do. 

And, indeed, she had, of late, wat- 
dered into very strange paths : would 
to God they were as uncommon # 
strange! Both she and the vicat 
had a great wish that she should lead 
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a ‘devoted life ;’ but then they both 
disdained to use common means for 
their object. The good old English 
plan of district visiting, by which 
ladies can have mercy on the bodies 
and souls of those below them, without 
casting off the holy discipline which a 
home alone supplies, savoured too 
much of mere ‘Protestantism.’ It 
might be God’s plan for Christian- 
ising England just now, but that was 
no reason, alas! for its being their 
plan: they wanted something more 
‘Catholic,/ more in accordance with 
Church principles (for, indeed, is it not 
the business of the Church to correct 
the errors of Providence ?) ; and what 
they sought they found at once in a 
certain favourite establishment of 
the vicar’s, a Church-of- England 
béguinage, or Protestant nunnery, 
which he fostered in a neighbouring 
city, and went thither on all high 
tides to confess the young ladies, who 
were in all things nuns, but bound 
by no vows, except, of course, such 
as they might choose to make for 
themselves in private. 

Here they laboured among the 
lowest haunts of misery and sin, 
piously and self-denyingly enough, 
sweet souls! in hope of a higher 
place in heaven than the relations 
whom they had left behind them 
‘in the world,’ and unshackled by 
the interference of parents, and other 
such merely fleshly relationships, 
which, as they cannot have been 
instituted by God merely to be tram- 
pled under foot on the path to holi- 
hess, and cannot well have instituted 
themselves (unless, after all, the 
Materialists are right, and this world 
does grind of itself, except when its 
Maker happens to interfere once every 
thousand years), must needs have 
been instituted by the devil. And so 
more than one girl in that nunnery, 
and out of it too, believed in her 
inmost heart, though her ‘ Catholic 
principles,’ by a happy inconsistency, 
forbad her to say so. 

_In a moment of excitement, fas- 
cinated by the romance of the notion, 
Argemone had proposed to her mo- 
ther to allow her to enter this oé- 
Sunage, and called in the vicar as 
advocate, which produced a corre- 
spondence between him and Mrs. 
4ivington, stormy on her side, pro- 
Vokingly calm on his; and when 
the poor lady, tired of raging, had 
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descended to an affecting appeal to 
his human sympathies, enireating 
him to spare a mother’s feelings, he 
had answered, with the same im- 
passive fanaticism, that ‘he was sur- 
prised at her putting a mother’s self- 
ish feelings in competition with the 
sanctity of her child,’ and that ‘ had 
his own daughter shewn such a de- 
sire for a higher vocation, he should 
have esteemed it the very highest 
honour :’ to which Mrs. Lavington 
answered, naively enough, that ‘it 
depended very much on what his 
daughter was like.’ So he was all 
but forbidden the house. Never- 
theless he contrived, by means of 
this same secret correspondence, to 
keep alive in Argemone’s mind the 
longing to turn nun, and fancied 
honestly that he was doing God ser- 
vice, while he was pampering the 
poor girl’s lust for singularity and 
self-glorification. 

But, lately, Argemone’s letters had 
become less frequent and less con- 
fiding ; and the vicar, who well knew 
the reason, had resolved to bring the 
matter to a crisis. 

So he wrote earnestly and peremp- 
torily to his pupil, urging her, with 
all his subtle and refined eloquence, 
to make a final appeal to her mo- 
ther, and if that failed, to act ‘as her 
conscience should direct her;’ and 
inclosed an answer from the superior 
of the convent, to a letter which 
Argemone had in a mad moment 
asked him to write. The superior’s 
letter spoke of Argemone’s joining 
her as asettled matter, and her room 
as ready for her, while it lauded to 
the skies the peaceful activity and 
usefulness of the establishment. This 
letter troubled Argemone exceeding- 
ly. She had never before been com- 
pelled to face her own feelings, either 
about the nunnery or about Lance- 
lot. She had taken up the fancy of 
becoming a Sister of Charity, not as 
Honoria might have done, from ge- 
nuine love of the poor, but from ‘a 
sense of duty.’ Almsgiving and visit- 
ing the sick was one of the methods 
of earning heaven prescribed by her 
new creed. She was ashamed of 
her own laziness by the side of Ho- 
noria’s simple benevolence ; and, sad 
though it may be to have to say it, 
she longed to outdo her by some 
signal act of self-sacrifice. She had 
looked to this nunnery, too, as an 
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butterfly fluttered round her head. 
As the group, one by one, caught 
sight of her,a human tenderness and 
intelligence seemed to light up every 
face. The scholar dropt his book, 
the miser his gold, the savage his 
weapons; even in the visage of the 
half-slumbering sot some nobler re- 
collection seemed wistfully to strug- 
gle into life. The artist caught up 
his pencil, the poet his lyre, with 
eyes that beamed forth sudden in- 
spiration. The sage, whose broad 
brow rose above the group like some 
torrent-furrowed Alp, scathed with 
all the temptations and all the sor- 
rows of his race, watched with a 
thoughtful smile that preacher more 
mighty than himself. A youth, 
decked out in the most fantastic fop- 
peries of the middle age, stood with 
clasped hands and brimming eyes, as 
remorse and pleasure struggled in 
his face ; and as he looked, the fierce, 
sensual features, seemed to melt, and 
his flesh came again to him like the 
flesh of a little child. The slave 
forgot his fetters, little children 
clapped their hands; and the toil- 
worn, stunted, savage woman, sprung 
forwards to kneel at her feet, and 
see herself transfigured in that new 
and divine ideal of her sex. 

Descriptions of drawings are clumsy 
things at best; the reader must fill 
up the sketch for himself by the eye 
of faith. 

Entranced in wonder and pleasure, 
Argemone let her eyes wander over 
the drawing. And her feelings for 
Lancelot mounted almost to worship, 
as she apprehended the harmonious 
unity of the manifold conception,— 
the rugged boldness of the groups in 
front, the soft grandeur of the figure 
which was the lodestar of all their 
emotions, the virginal purity of the 
whole. And when she fancied that 
she traced in those bland, aquiline 
lineaments, and in the crisp ringlets 
which floated like a cloud down to 
the knees of the figure, some traces 
of her own likeness, a dream of a 
new destiny flitted hefore her,— 
she blushed to her very neck ; and 
as she bent her face over the draw- 
ing and gazed, her whole soul seemed 
to rise into her eyes, and a single 
tear dropped upon the paper. She 
laid her hand over it, and then turned 
hastily away. 


‘You do not like it? I have 
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been too bold—’ said Lancelot, fear. 
fully. 

‘Oh, no! no! It is so beautiful, 
so full of deep wisdom! But— 
but —— You may leave it.’ 

Lancelot slipped silently out of 
the room, he hardly knew why ; and 
when he was gone, Argemone caught 
up the drawing, pressed it to her 
bosom, covered it with kisses, and 
hid it, as too precious for any eyes 
but her own, in the furthest corner 
of her secrétaire. 

And yet she fancied that she was 
not in love! 

The vicar saw the growth of this 
intimacy with a fast- lengthening 
face; for it was very evident that 
Argemone could not serve two mas- 
ters so utterly contradictory as hin- 
self and Lancelot, and that either 
the lover or the father - confessor 
must speedily resign office. The 
vicar had had great disadvantages, by 
the bye, in fulfilling the latter fune- 
tion ; for his visits at the Priory had 
been all but forbidden, and Arge- 
mone’s ‘spiritual state’ had been 
directed by means of a secret cor- 
respondence,—a method which some 
clergymen, and some young ladies too, 
have discovered, in the last few years, 
to be quite consistent with moral 
delicacy and filial obedience. John 
Bull, like a stupid fellow as he is, 
has still his doubts upon the point; 
but he should remember, that though 
St. Paul tells women when they 
want advice to ask their husbands at 
home, yet if the poor woman has no 
husband, or, as often happens, her 
husband’s advice is unpleasant, to 
whom is she to go but to the nest 
best substitute, her spiritual cicisbeo, 
or favourite clergyman? In sad 
earnest, neither husband nor parent 
deserves pity in the immense majority 
of such cases. Woman will have 
guidance. It is her delight and 
glory to be led; and if her husband 
or her parents will not meet the 
cravings of her intellect, she must g0 
elsewhere to find a teacher, and run 
into the wildest extravagances 0 
private judgment, in the very hope 
of getting rid of it, just as poor 
Argemone had been led to do. 

And, indeed, she had, of late, wan- 
dered into very strange paths : would 
to God they were as uncommon # 
strange! Both she and the vicat 
had a great wish that she should lead 
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a ‘devoted life ;’ but then they both 
disdained to use common means for 
their object. The good old English 
plan of district visiting, by which 
ladies can have mercy on the bodies 
and souls of those below them, without 
casting off the holy discipline which a 
home alone supplies, savoured too 
much of mere ‘Protestantism.’ It 
might be God's plan for Christian- 
ising England just now, but that was 
no reason, alas! for its being their 
plan: they wanted something more 
‘Catholic,’ more in accordance with 
Church principles (for, indeed, is it not 
the business of the Church to correct 
the errors of Providence ?) ; and what 
they sought they found at once ina 
certain favourite establishment of 
the vicar’s, a Church-of- England 
béguinage, or Protestant nunnery, 
which he fostered in a neighbouring 
city, and went thither on all high 
tides to confess the young ladies, who 
were in all things nuns, but bound 
by no vows, except, of course, such 
as they might choose to make for 
themselves in private. 

Here they laboured among the 
lowest haunts of misery and sin, 
piously and self-denyingly enough, 
sweet souls! in hope of a higher 
place in heaven than the relations 
whom they had left behind them 
‘in the world,’ and unshackled by 
the interference of parents, and other 
such merely fleshly relationships, 
which, as they cannot have been 
instituted by God merely to be tram- 
pled under foot on the path to holi- 
hess, and cannot well have instituted 
themselves (unless, after all, the 
Materialists are right, and this world 
does grind of itself, except when its 
Maker happens to interfere once every 
thousand years), must needs have 
been instituted by the devil. And so 
more than one girl in that nunnery, 
and out of it too, believed in her 
inmost heart, though her ‘ Catholic 
principles,’ by a happy inconsistency, 
lorbad her to say so. 

_In a moment of excitement, fas- 
cinated by the romance of the notion, 
Argemone had proposed to her mo- 
ther to allow her to enter this vé- 
Sunage, and called in the vicar as 
advocate, which produced a corre- 
spondence between him and Mrs. 
wvington, stormy on her side, pro- 
Vokingly calm on his; and when 
the poor lady, tired of raging, had 
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descended to an affecting appeal to 
his human sympathies, entreating 
him to spare a mother’s feelings, he 
had answered, with the same im- 
passive fanaticism, that ‘he was sur- 
prised at her putting a mother’s self- 
ish feelings in competition with the 
sanctity of her child,’ and that ‘ had 
his own daughter shewn such a de- 
sire for a higher vocation, he should 
have esteemed it the very highest 
honour :’ to which Mrs. Lavington 
answered, naively enough, that ‘it 
depended very much on what his 
daughter was like. So he was all 
but forbidden the house. Never- 
theless he contrived, by means of 
this same secret correspondence, to 
keep alive in Argemone’s mind the 
longing to turn nun, and fancied 
honestly that he was doing God ser- 
vice, while he was pampering the 
poor girl’s lust for singularity and 
self-glorification. 

But, lately, Argemone’s letters had 
become less frequent and less con- 
fiding ; and the vicar, who well knew 
the reason, had resolved to bring the 
matter to a crisis. 

So he wrote earnestly and peremp- 
torily to his pupil, urging her, with 
all his subtle and refined eloquence, 
to make a final appeal to her mo- 
ther, and if that failed, to act ‘as her 
conscience should direct her;’ and 
inclosed an answer from the superior 
of the convent, to a letter which 
Argemone had in a mad moment 
asked him to write. ‘The superior’s 
letter spoke of Argemone’s joining 
her as asettled matter, and her room 
as ready for her, while it lauded to 
the skies the peaceful activity and 
usefulness of the establishment. This 
letter troubled Argemone exceeding- 
ly. She had never before been com- 
pelled to face her own feelings, either 
about the nunnery or about Lance- 
lot. She had taken up the fancy of 
becoming a Sister of Charity, not as 
Honoria might have done, from ge- 
nuine love of the poor, but from ‘a 
sense of duty.’ Almsgiving and visit- 
ing the sick was one of the methods 
of earning heaven prescribed by her 
new creed. She was ashamed of 
her own laziness by the side of Ho- 
noria’s simple benevolence ; and, sad 
though it may be to have to say it, 
she longed to outdo her by some 
signal act of self-sacrifice. She had 
looked to this nunnery, too, as an 
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escape, once and for all, from her 
own luxury, just as people who have 
not strength to be temperate take 
refuge in tee-totalism; and the 
thought of menial services towards 
the poor, however distasteful to her, 
came in quite prettily to fill up the lit- 
tle ideal of a life of romantic ascetic- 
isms and mystic contemplation, which 
gave the true charm in her eyes to 
her wild project. But now—just as 
a field had opened to her cravings 
after poetry and art, wider and 
richer than she had ever imagined— 
just as those simple, childlike views 
of man and nature, which she had 
learnt to despise, were assuming an 
awful holiness in her eyes—just as 
she had found a human soul, to 
whose regeneration she could devote 
all her energies,—to be required to 
give all up, perhaps for ever (and 
she felt that, if at all, it ought to be 
for ever); it was too much for her 
little heart to bear, and she cried 
bitterly, and tried to pray, and could 
not; and longed for a strong and 
tender bosom on which to lay her 
head, and pour out all her doubts and 
struggles; andthere was none. Her 
mother did not understand—hardly 
loved her. Honoria loved her; but 
understood her even less than her 
mother. Pride—the pride of intel- 
lect, the pride of self-will, had long 
since sealed her lips to her own fa- 
mily. 


And then, out of the darkness of 


her heart, Lancelot’s image rose be- 
fore her, stronger than all, tenderer 
than all; and as she remembered his 
magical faculty of anticipating all 
her thoughts, embodying for her all 
her vague surmises, he seemed to 
beckon her towards him. She shud- 
dered and turned away. And now 
she first became conscious how he 
had haunted her thoughts in the last 
few months, not as a soul to be 
saved, but as a living man—his face, 
his figure, his voice, his every ges- 
ture and expression, rising clear be- 
fore her, in spite of herself, by day 
and night. 

And then she thought of his last 
drawing, and the looks which had ac- 
companied it,—unmistakeable looks 
of passionate, adoring love. There 
was no denying it—she had always 
known that he loved her; but she 
had never dared to confess it to her- 
self. But now the earthquake was 


come, and all the secrets of her heart 
burst upward to the light, and she 
faced the thought in shame and ter. 
ror. ‘How unjust I have been to 
him ! how cruel! thus to entice him 
on in hopeless love !’ 

She lifted up her eyes, and saw in 
the mirror opposite the reflexion of 
her own exquisite beauty. 

‘I could have known what I was 
doing! I knew all the while! And 
yet it is so delicious to feel that any 
one loves me! Is it selfishness? It 
is selfishness, to aos my vanity 
on an affection which I do not, will 
not return. I will not be thus in 
debt to him, even for his love. Ido 
not love him—I do not; and evenif 
I did, to give myself up to a man of 
whom I know so little, who is not 
even a Christian, much less a Chureh- 
man! Ay! and to give up my will 
to any man! to become the subject, 
the slave, of another human being! 
I, who have worshipped the belief 
in woman’s independence, the hope 
of woman's enfranchisement, who 
have felt how glorious it is to live 
like the angels, single, and self-sus- 
tained! What if I cut the Gordian- 
knot, and here make, once for all, a 
vow of perpetual celibacy ?’ 

She flung herself on her knees— 
she could not collect her thoughts. 

‘No, she said, ‘ Iam not prepared 
for this. It is too solemn to be un- 
dertaken in this miserable whirlwind 
of passion. I will fast, and medi- 
tate, and go up formally to the little 
_— and there devote myself to 

God; and, in the meantime, to write 
at once to the superior of the Be- 
guines ; to go to my mother, and tell 
her once for all What! Must 
I lose him ?—must I give him up‘ 
Not his love—I cannot give up that 
—would that I could! but no! he 
will love me for ever. I know its 
well as if an angel told me. But to 
give up him! Never to see him! 
never to hear his voice! never t0 

alk with him among the beech 
aie any more! Oh, Argemone! 
Argemone! miserable girl ! and is it 
come to this?’ And she threw her- 
self on the sofa, and hid her face in 
her hands. 

Yes, Argemone, it is come to this; 
and the best thing that you can do, 
is just what you are doing—to lie 
there and cry yourself to sleep, while 
the angels are laughing kindly (ifa 
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solemn public, who settles every 
thing for them, will permit them to 
lang) at the rickety old windmill 

f sham- Popery which you have 
te for a real giant. 

As Lancelot ‘walked up to the 
Priory that morning, the Reverend 
Panurgus O’Blareaway dashed out 
of a cottage by the Toadside, and 
seized him unceremoniously by the 
shoulders. 
humanity which Lancelot could not 
help at once liking and despising ; a 
quaint mixture of conceit and ear- 
nestness, 
a stock-jobber with the frolics of : 
schoolboy broke loose. He was rec- 
tor of a place in the west of Ireland, 
containing some ten Protestants and 
some thousand Papists. Being, un- 
fortunately for himself, a red-hot 
Orangeman, he had thought fit to 
quarrel with the priest; in conse- 


quence of which he found himself 


deprived both of tithes and congre- 
gation, and after receiving three or 


four Rockite letters, and a charge of 


slugs through his hat (of which he 
always talked as if being shot at was 
the most pleasant and amusing fea- 
ture of Irish life), he repaired to 
England, and there, after trying to 
set up as popular preacher in London, 
declaiming at Exeter Hall, and writ- 
ing for all the third-rate magazines, 
found himself incumbent of Lower 
Whitford. He worked there, as he 
said himself, ‘like a horse;’ spent 
his mornings in the schools, his after- 
noons in the cott: uges ; preached four 
or five extempore sermons every 
week to overflowing congregations ; 
took the lead, by virtue of ‘the gift 
ofthe gab,’ at all missionary meet- 
ings for ten miles round ; and really 
did a great deal of good i in his way. 
Hehad an unblushing candour about 
his own worldly ambition, with a 
tremendous brogue ; and prided him- 
self on exaggerating deliberately 
both of these excellences. . 
‘The top of the morning to ye, 
Mr. Smith. Ye haven’t such a thing 
aa cegar about ye? I’ve been 
praching to school-children till me 
throat’s as dry as the slave ofa lime- 
urner’s cos at.’ 

am very sorry, but, really, I 

have left my case at home.’ 
Oh! ah! faix, and I forgot. 
€ mustn’t be smokin’ the nasty 
things going up to the castle. Och, 


He was a specimen of 


uniting the deewinen of 
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Mr. Smith, but you’re the lucky 
man!’ 

‘I am much obliged to you for 
the compliment,’ said Lancelot, gruf- 
fly ; ‘but really I don’t see how I 
deserve it.’ 

‘Desarve it! Shure luck’s all, 

and that’s your luck, and not your 
deserts at all. To have the hand- 
somest girl in the county dying 
for love of ye.’ (Panurgus had a 
happy knack of blurting out truths 
—when they were pleasant ones.) 
‘ And she just the beautifullest crea- 
ture that ever spilte shoe-leather, 
barring Lady Philandria Mountftun- 
key, of Castle Mountflunkey, Quane’s 
County, that shall be nameless.’ 

‘Upon my word, O’Blareaway, 
you seem to be better acquainted 
with my matters than Lam. Don’t 
you think, on the whole, it might be 
better to mind your own business ?” 

‘My own business! Poker 0’ 
Moses! and ain’t it me own busi- 
ness? Haven't ye spilte me tinder- 
est hopes? And good luck to ye in 
that same, for ye’re a purty rider. 
Och! but ye’ve got a hand of trumps 
this time! Didn’t I mate the vicar 
the other day, and spake me mind 
to him?’ 

‘\What do you mean?’ asked Lan- 
celot, with a strong expletive. 

‘Faix, I told him he might as 
well Faugh a ballagh— make a rid 
road, and. get out of that, with his 
bowings and his crossings, and his 
Popery made asy for small minds, 
for there was a gun a-field that 
would wipe his eye,—maning your- 
self, ye Prathestant.’ 

‘All I can say that you had 
really better mind your own busi- 
ness, and I’ll mind my cwn.’ 

‘Och,’ said the good-natured Irish- 
man, ‘and it’s you must mind my 
business, and Ill mind yours; and 
that’s all fair and aqual. Ye’ve cut 
me out intirely at the Priory, ye 
Tory, and so ye’re bound to give me 
a lift somehow. Ye’ve got a nice 
London connexion, now. Couldn't ye 
look me out a fine fat widow, with 
an illegant little fortune ? For what's 
England made for, except to find 
poor Paddy a wife and money? Ah, 
ye may laugh, but I'd buy me a 
chapel at the West-End: me talents 
are thrown away here intirely, wast- 
ing me swateness on the desert air, 
as Tom Moore says; and I flatter 
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meself I’m the boy to shute the Go- 
spel to the aristocracy.’ 

Lancelot burst into 
laughter, and bolted over the next 
gate: but the Irishman’s coarse hints 
stuck by him, as they were intended 
to do. ‘Dying for love of me!’ 
He knew it was an impudent exag- 
geration, but, somehow, it gave him 
confidence : ‘there is no smoke,’ he 
thought, ‘ without fire.’ And _ his 
heart beat high with new hopes, for 
which he laughed at himself all the 
while. It was just the cordial which 
he needed. ‘That conversation de- 
termined the history of his life. 

He met Argemone that morning 
in the library, as usual; but he soon 
found that she was not thinking of 
Homer. She was moody and ‘ab- 
stracted; and he could not help at 
last saying,— 

‘Iam afraid I and my classics are 
de trop this morning, Miss Laving- 
ton.’ 

‘Oh, no, no. Never that.’ She 
turned away her head. He fancied 
that it was to hide a tear. 

Suddenly she rose, and turned to 
him with a clear, calm, gentle gaze. 

‘Listen to me, Mr. Smith. We 
must part to-day, and for ever. This 
intimacy has gone on too longz—too 
long, I am afraid, for your happi- 
ness. And now, like all pleasant 
things in this miserable world, it 
must cease. I cannot tell you why; 
but you will trust me. I thank you 
for it—I thank God for it. I have 
learnt things from it which I shall 
never forget. I have learnt, at least, 
from it, to esteem and honour you. 
You have vast powers. Nothing, 
nothing, I believe, is too high for 
you to attempt, and succeed. But 
we must part; and now, God be 
with you. Oh, that you would but 
believe that these glorious talents 
are His loan! That you would but 
be a true and loyal knight to Him 
who said,—‘ Learn of me, for I am 
meek and lowly of heart, and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls!’"— 
Ay,’ she went on, more and more 
passionately, for she felt that not 


she, but One mightier than herself 


was speaking through her, ‘ then 
you might be great indeed. Then I 
might watch your name from afar, 
rising higher and higher daily in the 
ranks of God’s own heroes. I see 
it—and you have taught me to see 
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it—that you are meant for a faith 
nobler and deeper than all doctrines 
and systems can give. You must 
become the philosopher, who cap 
discover new truths—the artist, who 
can embody them in new forms, 
while poor I can rise to no such 
clear heights of intuition, but must 
linger here below, fettered to tradi. 
tions and ceremonies, apart from 
which heaven would be impalpable 
to my weak eyes. And that is an- 
other reason why we should part— 
Hush! hear me out. I must not 
be a clog, to drag you down in your 
course. ‘Take this, and farewell: 
and remember that you once hads 
friend called Argemone.’ 

She put into his hands a little 
Bible. He took it, and laid it down 
on the table. 

For a minute he stood silent, and 
rooted tothe spot. Disappointment, 
shame, rage, hatred, all boiled up 
madly within him. The bitterest 
insults rose to his lips,—* Flirt, cold- 
hearted pedant, fanatic; but they 
sank again unspoken, as he looked 
into the celestial azure of those eyes, 
calm and pure as a soft evening sky. 
A mighty struggle between good and 
evil shook his heart to the roots; 
and, for the first time in his life, his 
soul breathed out one real prayer, 
that God would help him, now or 
never, to play the man. And ina 
moment - darkness passed, a new 
spirit called out all the latent strength 
within him, and gently and proudly 
he answered her,— 

‘Yes, I will go. I have had mad 
dreams, conceited and insolent ; and 
have met with my deserts. Brute, 
and fool as I am, I have 
even to you! And I have gainet 
in the sunshine of your condescel- 
sion strength and purity.—Is no 
that enough for me? And now, | 
will shew you that I love you—by 
obeying you. You tell me to de- 
part—lI go for ever.’ 

He turned away. Why did 
almost spring after him ? 

‘Lancelot! one word! Do nt 
misunderstand me, as I know you 
will. You will think me 
heartless, fickle. Oh, you 
know—you never can know—hov 
much I, too, have felt !’ 

He stopped, spell-bound. In @ 
instant his conversation with the 
Irishman flashed up before him with 
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new force and meaning. A thousand 
petty incidents, which he had driven 
contemptuously from his mind, re- 
turned as triumphant evidences; 
and, with an impetuous determina- 
tion, he cried out,— 

‘I see--I see it all, Argemone! 
We love each other! You are mine, 
never to be parted !° 

What was her womanhood, that it 
could stand against the energy of his 
manly will? ‘The almost coarse sim- 
plicity of his words silenced her with 
a delicious violence. She could only 
bury her face in her hands and sob 
out,— 

‘Oh, Lancelot, Lancelot! whither 
are you forcing me ?” 

‘{ am forcing you no- whither. 
God, the Father of spirits, is leading 
you! You, who believe in Him, 
how dare you fight against Him ?” 

‘Lancelot, I cannot--I cannot lis- 
ten to you—read that!’ And she 
hended him the vicar’s letter. He 
read it, tossed it on the carpet, and 
crushed it with his heel. 

‘Wretched pedant! Can your in- 
tellect be deluded by such barefaced 
sophistries ? ‘God's will,’ forsooth ! 
And if your mother’s opposition is 


not a sign that God’s will is against 
this mad project, and not for it, 
what sign would you have? So 
‘celibacy is the highest state!’ And 
why? Because ‘it is the safest and 
easiest road to heaven!’ A pretty rea- 


son, Vicar! I should have thought 
that that was a sign of a lower state, 
and not a higher. Noble spirits shew 
their nobleness by daring the most 
difficult paths. And even if mar- 
Tiage was but one weed-field of 
temptations, as these miserable pe- 
dants say, who have either never 
tried it or misused it to their own 
shame, it would be a greater deed 
to conquer its temptations than to 
flee from them in cowardly longings 
after ease and safety !’ 

She did not answer him, but kept 
her face buried in her hands. 

‘ Again, I say, Argemone, will you 
fight against Fate—Providence—God 
—call it what you will? Who made 
Us meet at the chapel? Who made 
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me, by my accident, a guest in your 
father’s house? Who put it into 
your heart to care for my poor soul ? 
Who gave us this strange attraction 
towards each other, in spite of our 
unlikeness ? Wonderful, that the 
very chain of circumstances which 
you seem to fancy the offspring of 
chance or the devil, should have first 
taught me to believe that there is a 
God who guides us! Argemone! 
speak, tell me, if you will, to go 
for ever; but tell me first the truth 
—You love me!’ 

A strong shudder ran through her 
frame —the ice of artificial years 
cracked, and the clear stream of 
her woman’s nature welled up to 
the light, as pure as when she first 
lay on her mother’s bosom: she 
lifted up her eyes, and with one long 
look of passionate tenderness she 
faltered out,— 

‘I love you! 

He did not stir, but watched her 
with clasped hands, like one who in 
dreams finds himself in some fairy 
palace, and fears that a movement 
may break the spell. 

‘Now, go, she said; ‘go, and let 
me collect my thoughts. All this 
has been too much for me. Do not 
look sad—-you may come again to- 
morrow.’ 

She smiled, and held out her 
hand. He caught it, covered it with 
kisses, and pressed it to his heart. 
She half drew it back, frightened. 
The sensation was new to her. Again 
the delicious feeling of being utterly 
in his power came over her, and 
she left her hand upon his heart, 
and blushed as she felt its passionate 
throbbings. 

He turned to go—not as before. 
She followed with greedy eyes her 
new-found treasure, and as the door 
closed behind him she felt as if 
Lancelot was the whole world, and 
there was nothing beside him, and 
wondered how a moment had made 
him all in all to her: and then she 
sunk upon her knees, and folded 
her hands upon her bosom, and her 
prayers for him were like the prayers 
of a little child. 


Cuar. [X.—THUNDERSTORM THE FIRST. 


But what had become of ‘the bit 
of writing,’ which Harry Verney, by 


the instigation of his evil genius, had 
put into the squire’s fly-book? Tre- 
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garva had waited in terrible sus- 
pense for many weeks, expecting the 
explosion which he knew must fol- 
low its discovery. He had confided 
to Lancelot the contents of the paper, 
and Lancelot had tried many strata- 
gems to get possession of it, but all 
in vain. ‘l'regarva took this as calmly 
as he did every thing else. Only 
once, on the morning of the éclair- 
cissement between Lancelot and Ar- 
gemone, he talked to Lancelot of 
leaving his place, and going out to 
seek his fortune; but some spell, 
which he did not explain, seemed to 
chain him to the Priory. Lancelot 
thought it was the want of money, 
and offered to lend him ten pounds 
whenever he liked; but Tregarva 
shook his head. 

‘You have treated me, sir, as no 
one else has done—like a man and a 
friend; but I am not going to make 
a market of your generosity. I will 
owe no man anything, save to love 
one another.’ 

‘But how do you intend to live ? 
asked Lancelot, as they stood toge- 
ther in the cloisters. 

‘ There’s enough of me, sir, to 
make a good navigator if all trades 
fail.’ 

‘Nonsense! you must not throw 
yourself away so.’ 

* Oh, sir, there’s good to be done, 
believe me, among those poor fel- 
lows. They wander up and down 
the land like hogs and heathens, 
and no one tells them that they have 
a soul to be saved. Not one parson 
in a thousand gives a thought to 
them. They can manage old folks 
and little children, sir, but, some- 
how, they never can get hold of the 
young men—just those who want 
them most. ‘There's a talk about 
ragged schools, now. Why don't 
they try ragged churches, sir, and a 
ragged service ?” 

* What do you mean ?” 

‘ Why, sir, the parsons are ready 
enough to save souls, but it must 
be only according to rule and regu- 
lation. Before the Gospel can be 
preached there must be three thou- 
sand pounds got together for a 
church, and a thousand for an en- 
dowment, not to mention the thou- 
sand pounds that the clergyman’s 
education costs: I don’t think of his 
own keep, sir; that’s little enough, 
often ; and those that work hardest 
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get least pay, it seems to me. But 
after all that expense, when they'ye 
built the church, it’s the tradesmen, 
and the gentry, and the old fo! 
that fill it, and the working-men 
never come near it from one year's 
end to another.’ . 

* What's the cause, do you think? 
asked Lancelot, who had himself 
remarked the same thing more than 
once. 

‘Half of the reason, sir, I do be- 
lieve, is thatsame Prayer-book. Not 
that the Prayer-book ain't a fine 
book enough, and a true one; but 
don’t you see, sir, to understand the 
virtue of it, the poor fellows ought 
to be already just what you want to 
make them.’ 

‘You mean that they ought to 
be thorough Christians already, to 
appreciate the spirituality of the 
liturgy ?’ 

* You've hit it, sir. And see what 
comes of the present plan; how a 
navvy drops into a church by acci- 
dent, and there he has to sit like a 
fish out of water, through that hour's 
service, staring or sleeping, before 
he can hear a word that he under- 
stands; and, sir, when the sermon 
does come at last, it’s not many of 
them can make much out of those 
fine book-words and long sentences. 
Why don’t they have a short simple 
service, sir, now and then, that might 
catch the ears of the roughs and the 
blowens, without tiring out the poor 
thoughtless creatures’ patience, # 
they do now ?” 

* Because Iam afraid,’ said Lancelot, 
‘that the Act of Uniformity, how 
ever good in the abstract, impos 
greater restraint upon the energie 
of the clergy than the more earnest 
of them feel to be desirable. But 
I think there is a simpler plan than 
even a ragged service.’ 

‘ What then, sir ?” 

‘Field-preaching. If the mout 
tain won't come to Mahomet, let Ma- 
homet go to the mountain.’ 

‘Right, sir; right you are. ‘Go 
out into the highways and hedges 
and compel them to come in.’ 
why are they to speak to them only 
one by one? Why not by the dozet 
and the hundred? We Wesleyas 
know, sir,—for the matter of that, 
every soldier knows, — what virtue 
there is in getting a lot of men t 
gether; how good and evil spread 
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like wildfire through a crowd; and 
one man, if you can stir him up, will 
become leaven to leaven the whole 
lump. Oh, why, sir, are they so 
afraid of field-preaching? Was 
not their Master and mine the prince 
of all field-preachers? ‘Think, if the 
apostles had waited to collect sub- 
scriptions for a church before they 
spoke to poor heathens, where should 
we have been now ?’ 

Lancelot could not but agree. But 
at that moment a footman came up, 


and, with a face half laughing, half 


terrified, said,— 

‘Tregarva, master wants you in 
the study. And please, sir, 1 think 
you had better go in, too; master 
knows you're here, and you might 
speak a word for good, for he’s 
raging like a mad bull.’ 

‘I knew it would come at last,’ 
said Tregarva, quietly, as he followed 
Lancelot into the house. 

It had come at last. The squire 
was sitting in his study, purple with 
rage, while his daughters were trying 
vainly to pacify him. All the men- 
servants, grooms, and helpers, were 
drawn up in line along the wall, and 
greeted Tregarva, whom they all 
heartily liked, with sly and sorrow- 
ful looks of warning. 

‘Here, you sir; you , look at 
this. Is this the way you repay me? 
I, who have kept you out of the 
workhouse, treated you like my own 
child? And then to go and write 
filthy, raseally, Radical ballads on 
meand mine! This comes of your 
Methodism, you canting, sneaking 
hypocrite ! — you viper —you adder 
—you snake—you Y And the 
squire, whose vocabulary was not 
large, at aloss for another synonyme, 
rounded off his oration by a torrent 
of oaths ; at which Argemone, taking 
Honoria’s hand, walked proudly out 
of the room, with one glance at 
Lancelot of mingled shame and love. 
This is your handwriting, you vil- 
lain! you know it (and the squire 
tossed the fatal paper across the 
table); though I suppose you'll lie 
about it. How can you depend on 
fellows who speak evil of their bet- 
ters? But all the servants are ready 
to Swear it’s your handwriting.’ 

Beg your pardon, sir,’ interposed 
the old “butler, ‘we didn’t quite sa 
a but we'll all swear it isn't 
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‘The paper is mine, said Tre- 
garva. 

*Confound your coolness! 
no more ashamed of it than 
Read it out, Smith, read it out, every 
word; and let them all hear how 
this pauper, this ballad-singing vaga- 
bond, whom I have bred up to 
insult me, dares to abuse his own 
master.’ 

‘IT have not abused you, sir, an- 
swered ‘T'regarva. ‘I will be heard, 
sir!’ he went on in a voice which 
made the old man start from his seat 
and clench his fist, but he sat down 
again. ‘Not a word in it is meant 
for you. You have been a kind and 
a good master to me. Ask where 
you will if I ever was heard to say 
a word against you. I would have 
cut off my right hand sooner than 
write about you or yours. But what 
I had to say about others lies there, 
and I am not ashamed of it.’ 

‘Not against me? Read it out, 
Smith, and see if every word of it 
don’t hit at me, and at my daughters, 
too, by ——, worst of all! Read it 
out, I say!’ 

Lancelot hesitated ; but the squire, 
who was utterly beside himself, began 
to swear at him also, as masters of 
hounds are privileged to do; and 
Lancelot, to whom the whole scene 
was becoming every moment more 
and more intensely ludicrous, thought 
it best to take up the paper and 
begin :— 


He’s 


A Rough Rhyme on a Rough Matter. 


The merry brown hares came leaping 
Over the crest of the hill, 

Where the clover and corn lay sleeping 
Under the moonlight still. 


Leaping late and early, 
Till under their bite and their tread 
The swedes, and the wheat, and the barley, 
Lay cankered, and trampled, and dead. 


A poacher’s widow sat sighing 
On the side of the white chalk bank, 
Where under the gloomy fir-woods 
One spot in the ley throve rank. 


She watched a long tuft of clover, 
Where rabbit or hare never ran ; 
For its black sour haulm covered over 

The blood of a murdered man. 


She thought of the dark plantation, 

And thehares, and her husband’s blood, 
And the voice of her indignation 

Rose up to the throne of God. 
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*T am long past wailing and whining — 
I have wept too much in my life ; 
I’ve had twenty years of pining 
As an English labourer’s wife. 


A labourer in Christian England, 
Where they cant of a Saviour’s name, 
And yet waste men’s lives likethe vermin’s 
For a few more brace of game. 


There’s blood on your new foreign shrubs, 
squire ; 
There’s blood on your pointers’ fect ; 
There’s blood on the game you sell, 
squire, 
And there’s blood on thegame you eat ! 


‘You villain!’ interposed the 
squire, ‘when did I ever sell a head 
of game ?” 


You have sold the labouring man, squire, 
- Body and soul to shame, 

To pay for your seat in the House, squire, 
And to pay for the feed of your game. 


You made hima poacher yourself, squire, 
When you'd give neither work nor 
meat ; 
And your barley-fed hares robbed the 
garden 
At our starving children’s feet ; 
s , 
When we lay in the burning fever 
j g 
On the mud of the cold clay floor, 
Till you parted us all for three months, 
squire, 


At the cursed workhouse-door. 


When packed in one reeking hovel, 
Man, maid, mother, and sucklings lay ; 
While the rain pattered in on the rotting 
bride-he d, 
And the walls let in the day; 


We quarrelled like brutes, and who won- 
ders . 
What sc If-respect could we k: ep, 
Worse housed than your hacks and your 
pointers, 
Worse fed than your hogs and your 
sheep ? 


‘ And yet he has the impudence to 


say he don’t mean me!’ grumbled 
the old man. 


Our daughters, with base-born babies, 
Have wandered away in their shame; 
If your misses had slept, squire, where 
they slept, 
Your misses would do the same. 


Can your lady patch hearts that are break- 
ing 
With handfulls of coals and rice, 
Or by dealing out flannel and sheeting 
A little below cost price ? 


You may tire of the 
house, 
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gaol and the work. 


And take to allotments and schools, 
But you’ve run up a debt that will never 
Be repaid us by penny-club rules, 


In the season of shame and sadness, 
In the dark and dreary day, 


When scrofula, gout, 


} 
and madness, 


Are eating your race away ; 


When to kennels and 


You have cast your 


And, worn out with 1] 


liveried varlets 
daughters’ bread, 
iquor and harlots 


Your heir at your feet lies dead; 


When your youngest 
rector, 

Lets your soul rot 

You will find in your 

Of the freeman you 


, the mealy-moutl 


asleep to the 
God the 


fancied your a 


She looked at the tuft of clover, 
And wept till her heart grew light; 

Then wearily over the rough flints 
Went wandering into the night 


But the merry brown 
Over the uplands s 


hares came leay 


till, 


Where the clover and corn lay sleeping 


On the side of the 


‘Surely, sir,’ sai 
cannot suppose th¢ 
applies to you or y 

‘If it don’t, it : 
gentlemen in the v 
as bad. What rig 
to speak evil of dig 


white chalk hill. 


id Lancelot, ‘ 

at. this latter a 
our famil y 
applies to ‘hal lf the 


ale, and that’s just 
eht has the fell 


nities ?’ continu 


he, quoting the only text in the Bil 


which he was inc 
‘rule absolute.’ ‘ 
an insolent dog 
don’t he deserve, I 


lined to make : 
What does su l 
deserve? Whit 


say ?” 


‘I think, quoth Lancelot, am 


biguously, ‘ that 2 man who can wm 


such ballads is not fit to be your 


gamekeeper, and I 
himself, and Lane 


think he feels s 
elot stole an el 


couraging look at Tregarva. 


‘And I say, sir,’ 


swered with an eff 


the mocper 
ort, * that I leave 


Mr. Lavington’s service here on th 
spot, once and for all.’ 
* And that you do, my fine fellow, 


roared the squire. 
his wages, steward, 
him soundly in th 


‘Pay the rascal 
and then duck 

1 

e weir-pool. He 


had better have staid there when be 


fell in last time.’ 


‘So I had, indeed, I think. 
T'll take none of your money. 
day Harry Verney was buried, 

vowed that I’d touch no more of the 


wages of blood. 
never harmed you, 


I'm going, sil; 
or meant a hart 
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word of all this for you, or dreamt 
that you or any living soul would 
ever see it. But what T’ve seen my- 
self in spite of myself I’ve set down 
here, and am not ashamed of 
And woe,’ he went on, with an al- 
most prophetic solemnity in his tone 
and gesture, — * woe to those who do 
these things! and woe to those also 
who, though they dare not do them 
themselves, yet excuse and defend 
who dare, just because the 
world calls them gentlemen, and not 
tyrants and oppressors.’ 

He turned to go. The squire, 
bursting with passion, sprung up 
with a terrible oath, turned deadly 
pale, staggered, and dropped senseless 
on the floor. 

They all rushed to lift him up. 
Tregarva was the first to take him 
in his arms and place him tenderly 
in his chair, where he lay back with 
glassy eyes, snoring heavily in a fit 
of apopl exy. 

‘Go; for God's sake, go,’ whis- 
pered Lancelot to the keeper, ‘and 
wait for me in Lower W hitford. I 
must ” you before you stir.’ 

The keeper slipped away sadly. 
The ladies rushed in—a groom gal- 
loped off for the doctor—met him 
a ‘kily in the village, and, in a few 
minutes, the squire was bled and put 
to bed, and shewed hopeful signs of 
returning consciousness And as 
Argemone and Lancelot leant to- 
gether over his pillow, her hair 
touched her lover's, and her fragrant 
breath was warm upon his cheek ; ; 
and her bright eyes met his ms 
ve light from them, like glitter 

ng planets gazing at their sun. 

~The obnoxious ballad produced 
the most opposite effects on Arge- 
mone and on Honoria. Argemone, 
Whose reverence for the formalities 
and the respectabilities of society, 
lever very great, had, of late, utterly 
Vanished before Lancelot’ . bad coun- 
* could think of it only as a work of 
't,and conceived the most romantic 
onging to raise ‘T regarva into some 
‘tation where his talents might have 
itee play. To Honoria, on the other 
land, it ap peared only as avery fierce, 
Coarse, and impertinent satire, which 
ad nearly killed her father. True, 
arn Was not a thought in it which 
4d hot at some time or other crossed 
Act own ar but that made her 
se all the more to see those 
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thoughts put into plain English. 
That very intense tenderness and 
excitability which made her toil her- 
self among the poor, and had called 
out both her admiration of Tregarva 
and her extravagant passion at his 
danger, made her also shrink with 
disgust from any thing which thrust 
on her a painful reality, which she 
could not remedy. She was a stanch 
believer, too, in that peculiar creed 
which allows every one to feel for 
the poor, except themselves, and con- 
siders that to plead the cause of 
working-men is, in a gentleman, the 
perfection of virtue, but in a work- 
ing man himself, sheer high treason. 
And so beside her father’s sick-bed 
she thought of the keeper only as a 
scorpion whom she had helped to 
warm into life ; and sighing assent to 
her mother, when she said, ‘ That 
wretch! and he seemed so pious and 
so obliging! who would have 
dreamt that he was such a horrid 
Radical?’ she let him vanish from 
her mind and out of Whitford Priors, 
little thinking of the sore weight of 
manly love he bore with him. 

As soon as Lancelot could leave 
the Priory, he hastened home to find 
Tregarva. The keeper had packed 
up all his small possessions and 
brought them down to Lower Whit- 
ford, through which the London coach 
passed. Ie was determined to go to 
London and seek his fortune. He 
talked of turning coalheaver, Metho- 
dist preacher, anything that came to 
hand, provided that he could but 
keep independence and a clear con- 
science. And all the while the man 
seemed to be struggling with some 
great purpose, —to feel that he had 
a work to do, though what it was, 
and how it was to be done, he did 
not see. 

‘Lam a tall man, he said, ‘ like 
Saul the son of Kish ; and I’m going 
forth like him, sir, to find my father’s 
asses. I doubt I shan’t have to look 
far for some of them.’ 

‘And, perhaps,’ said Lancelot, 
lenghing, ‘to find a kingdom.’ 

é , be so, sir. I have found 
one already, by God's grace, and I’m 





much mistaken if I don’t begin to 
see my way towards another.’ 

‘ And what is that : 

‘The eee of God on earth, 


1} a: ie ; ae 
sir, as well as in heaven. Come it 
must, sir, and come it will, some day. 
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Lancelot shook his head. 

Tregarva lifted up his eyes and 
said,— 

‘ Are we not taught to pray for the 
coming of this kingdom, sir? And 
do you fancy that He who gave the 
lesson would have set all mankind to 
pray for what He never meant should 
come to pass ?” 

Lancelot was silent. The words 
gained a new and blessed meaning in 
his eyes. 

‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ the time, at least, 
of their fulfilment is far enough off. 
Union-workhouses and child-murder 
don’t look much like it. Talking of 


that, Tregarva, what is to become of 


your promise to take me to a village 
wake, and shew me what the poor 
are like ?” 

‘I can keep it this night, sir. 
There is a revel at Bonesake, about 
five miles up the river. Will you 
go with a discharged gamekeeper ” 

‘I will go with Paul Tregarva, 
whom I honour and esteem as one 
of God’s own noblemen; who has 
taught me what a man can be, and 
what I am not,’ and Lancelot grasped 
the keeper’s hand warmly. Tregarva 
brushed his hand across his eyes, and 
answered,—- 

‘*T said in my haste, All men are 
liars ;> and God has just given me 
the lie back in my own teeth. Well, 
sir, we will go to-night. You are 
not ashamed of putting on a smock- 
frock? For if you go as a gentle- 
man, you will hear no more of them 
than a hawk does of a covey of par- 
tridges.’ 

So the expedition was agreed on, 
and Lancelot and the keeper parted 
until the evening. 

But why had the rector been 
rumbling on all that morning through 
pouring rain, on the top of the Lon- 
don coach? And why was he so 
anxious in his inquiries as to the 
certainty of catching the up-train ? 
Because he had had considerable ex- 
perience in that wisdom of the serpent, 
whose combination with the innocence 
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of the dove,in somewhat ultramontane 
proportions, is recommended by the 
leaders of his school. He had made 
up his mind, after his conversation 
with the Irishman, that he mus 
either oust Lancelot at once, or sub- 
mit to be ousted by him, and he was 
now on his way to Lancelot’s uncle 
and trustee, the London banker, 

He knew that the banker had 
some influence with his nephew, 
whose whole property was invested 
in the bank, and who had besides q 
deep respect for the kindly and up- 
right practical mind of the veteran 
Mammonite. And the vicar knew, 
too, that he himself had some in- 
fluence with the banker, whose son 
Luke, the Tractarian curate to 
whom Lancelot had written after his 
first talk with Argemone, had been 
his pupil at college. And whe 
the young man lay sick of a dan- 
gerous illness, brought on by de- 
bauchery, into which weakness rather 
than vice had tempted him, the vicar 
had watched and prayed by his bed, 
nursed him as tenderly as a mother 
and so won over his better heart, 
that he became completely reclaimed, 
and took holy orders with the mos 
earnest intention to play the man 
therein, as repentant rakes will often 
do, half from a mere revulsion + 
asceticism, half from real gratitud 
for their deliverance. This good deed 
had placed the banker in the vicar s 
debt, and he loved and reverence 
him, in spite of his dread of Popis! 
novelties. And now the good priest 
was going to open to him just 
much of his heart as should seem 
fit ; and by saying a great de: al about 
Lancelot’s evil doings, opinion 
companions, and nothing at all abot 
the heiress of Whitford, persuade t 
banker to use all his influence 
drawing Lancelot up to London, 
leaving a clear stage for his plans 
Argemone. He caught the os I 
he arrived safe and sound in 
but what he did there must be t 
in another chapter. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 


Report on the French Insurrection of June. 


FRENCH 


INSURRECTION OF JUNE.* 


nthe 26th of June last, the Na- 
() tional Assembly of France, while 
yet under the impression produced 
by the horrible scenes of which Paris 
had been the theatre, instituted a 
commission of fifteen members, to 
inquire into the causes of the late 
insurrection, with power to extend 
their investigations to the attempt 
made against the Assembly on the 
15th of May. ‘This Commission was 
to be of a strictly political character, 
and was not to infringe on the rights 
of the judicial authorities, which, at 
a subsequent period, would be called 
on to try the actors in an insur- 
rection, of which the Committee was 
merely to investigate the causes. 

On the Report being read, it was 
seen that the Committee had pushed 
back its researches to the very first 
days of the Republic; and, either 
intentionally or otherwise, enveloped 
in one vast web of accusation all 
those who had been instrumental in 
founding it. In the first moment of 
excitement, the publication of all the 
documents on which the Report was 
based was called for; and to this we 
are indebted for the three quarto 
volumes now before us, containing 
the whole of the evidence laid before 
the Committee. 

_ These volumes, from various mo- 
tives, have been looked for by all 
France with intense anxiety ; and 
yet we much doubt whether almost 
all the parties into which the coun- 
try is divided do not now regret 
their publication. ‘The curious, the 
lovers of political gossiy p, those who 
hoped to find therein the clue of 
many mysteries, will, doubtless, be 
disappointed: little is revealed that 
lad not been suspected, if, indeed, it 
ould not be more correct to s: Ly, that 
much w as surmised which nothing 
in the evidence before us tends to 
Verify. As usual, sus picion had far 
outstrip; ped the reality. Those who 
desired the publics ition from an ab- 
Stract love of justice and truth, will 
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hardly be satisfied with the partial 
statement contained in the Report, 
and still less with the collection of 
rambling depositions by which it is 
swelled out. A third class, far more 
numerous than either of the above, 
hoped that the interests of the re- 
actionary party would be materially 
forwarded by a public exposure of 
the connexion which, in the first 
months of inevitable anarchy follow- 
ing a revolution, existed between all 
classes of Republicans; and the con- 
cessions which they who desired the 
foundation of a constitutional Re- 
public were obliged to make to 
others, who would as willingly have 
devoted their energies to the support 
and disgrace of any other cause, if 
their interests had been equally pro- 
moted by it. The links in the chain 
of Republicanism were so closely 
joined, that public opinion, it was 
supposed, would take it for a whole ; 
the shades so gradually blended, from 
the tricolour of Lamartine to the 
sanguine red of Blanqui, that it was 
hoped they would be confounded in 
one sweeping sentence of reprobation. 
This would have definitively thrown 
the Government into the hands of 
those who, having by their errors 
caused the overthrow of what they 
termed a Monarchy with Republican 
institutions, are now attempting to 
found a Republic with monarchical 
laws, which, in the same hands, would 
undoubtedly meet with the same fate 
as its predecessor. This object, for 
the attainment of which so much 
has been sacrificed, will not have 
been accomplished ; and dissensions, 
such as never before divided a le- 
gislative assembly — angry debates, 
commencing at the tribune and end- 
ing in personal quarrels—and the 
temporary union in self-defence of 
the many divisions of Republicanism, 
will have been the only results of 
this most impolitic of political in- 
vestigations. 

It would be needless to seek in the 
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French journals for an impartial 
judgment on this subject, every wri- 
ter, whose opinion is worth register- 
ing, being directly or indirectly an 
accused or accusing party; but to 
those who, like ourseives, are calm 
and disinterested spectators, it must 
be apparent, that the very origin of 
the Commission bears on it the stamp 
of injustice. Named at a time when 
the frantic and unsuccessful attempts 
of the partisans of anarchy had 
given the reactionary party irresisti- 
le authority, its members were al- 
most all taken from the ranks of 
those who had been conquered in 
February. We are willing to allow 
these men every honourable qualifi- 
cation for the task imposed upon 
them; but they have gone beyond 
the limits of that task in extending 
their jurisdiction to the acts of the 
Provisional Government, which was 
absolved, or rewarded (as men’s opi- 
nions may incline them to call it), by 
2 solemn vote of thanks of the As- 
sembly. They, above all, trespassed 
tar beyond the bounds within which 
they could hope to be accompanied by 
justice and truth, when they ven- 
tured to judge the political acts of 
their victors of a few months back. 
Would M. Odillon Barrot consent 
to have his political conduct repre- 
sented to France by the Report of a 
Committee of which Lamartine was 
the president? ‘The question is not 
whether the men who acted a pro- 
minent part in the first days of the 
Revolution did, or did not, as much 
good, and as little harm, as the un- 
stable tenure of their authority per- 
mitted; but whether it was either 
just or advisable to attack them. 
‘The impolicy of the act has been 
shewn by its result,—the union of 
the hitherto divided Republicans 
against what they now openly term 
the Monarchical party ; while, on the 
other hand, the struggles for power 
hetween the jarring elements of the 
Provisional Government can. hardly 
be we in the light of con- 
racies, or be lawfully made a sub- 
ject of inquiry by a power which, at 
the time they took place, did not 
exist. It is undoubtedly a subject 
of congratulation that the more mo- 
cerate fraction of the Governmen 
ined, on most important points, 
that Red Republican- 
ted by MM. Ledru 
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Rollin and Flocon, was kept under ; 
and that Louis Blane and Albert 
were not allowed to use their dicta- 
torial power to any extent in the 
cause of Socialism: but, nevertheless, 
all parties had an equal right to 
strive for success. Had Ledru Rol- 
lin triumphed, it would have been— 
to use his own expression—only ‘ one 
fact more ;’ one fact more, to add to 
the list of those which had been the 
only political law of France since 
February ! ! There may be every 
reason, likewise, to suppose that, had 
he been unchecked by his colleagues, 
he would have used his power for 
purposes of intimidation, and that 
the humane policy, which will ever 
remain the giory of their joint dic- 
tatorship, would not have been 
persevered in; that Louis Blanc’s 
triumph would have produced incal- 
culable social evils; still we contend, 
that they were as much justified in 
using the interference of the mob to 
overthrow their more moderate col- 
leagues, as these latter were in dis- 
playing the force of the National 
Guard in order to retain their au- 
thority. It was a mere question of 
numbers, and France must be thank- 
ful that it was decided in favour of 
order and moderation. 

Although the same reasons for in- 
dulgence do not exist in respect of 
the events subsequent to the meet- 
ing of the National Assembly, other 
considerations might have prevented 
their being made the subject of a 
political investigation. A judicial 
inquiry was going on at the same 
time relative to these same facts; the 
result of which has been, a request on 
the part of the law-officers of the Re- 
public that they may be authorised by 
the Assembly to commence judicial 
pooneeseng? against two of its mem- 
bers, M. Louis Blanc and M. Caus- 
sidiére. The Assembly in consenting 
to this, in the ordinary course of 
parliamentary proceedings, would 
have simply implied that suspicions 
were entertained of their culpability, 
whereas, after the minute investiga- 
tion which has taken place, and after 
the Assembly has taken cognizance 
of every docin rent that is to be pro- 
duced in the courts of justice, such a 
decision aie with it all the weight 
of a condemnation. It is a question, 
whether a sovereign assembly is rot 
transgressing the laws of equity, by 
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throwing the weight of its influence 
into the scale of justice. 

There is another cons deration, 
which, though a minor vhe, is not 
without importance. It seems unfair 
to have published, under sanction of 
the Assembly, such vague insinua- 
tions as are contained in the Report, 
and, above all, such suspicious evi- 
dence as that before us, so long 
before the defence can be heard. 
They must know very little of the 
force of first impressions who fancy 
that any refutation, however well- 
supported by evidence, will have 
the power entirely to counteract the 
effect produced by the Report. Peo- 
ple will have made up their minds 
on the matter, and will not like to 
be shewn that they were in the 
wrong ; they will be tired of the 
subject, and will fecl some ill-will 
towards those who, in self-defence, 
are compelled to thrust it once more 
on their attention. ‘The accusation 
has had all the piquancy of novelty 
and scandal ; the defence, the tedious- 
ness of a twice-told tale. 

Spite of all this, we think that 
the object of the ‘reactionary’ party 
in promoting the inquiry, and ex- 
tending it beyond its just limits, 
will not have been attained. Men 
like Barbés, Sobrier, and Blanqui, 
had already fallen so low in public 
esteem, that we doubt much if any 
exposure of their double-dealings, 
or treacherous plots, could injure 
them; nor was it at such as they 
that the Report was aimed. France 
has ceased to take any interest 
in their guilt or their innocence. 
Their reign is irrecoverably ended ; 
and even should a new ebullition of 
revolutionary feeling send once more 
the dregs of society to its surface, 
these men could never resume their 
promirent situation. Anarchy must 
look for other agents ; order would 
have to combat other foes. The 
evidence before us adds a few stones 
to the pyramid of contempt beneath 
which they lie entombed, and in so 
doing, performs a supererogatory 
act of justice. 

_ On the other hand, the real ob- 
jects of the attack—the men of the 
Provisional Government—stand on 
higher ground than they did before 
the investigation. It is in vain that 
the Commission, with invidious per- 
tinacity, traces one event to another, 
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and strives to throw on their admin- 
istration the responsibility ofthe late 
civil war. The impression remaitis, 
that, but for their superhuman ef- 
forts, the collision would have taken 
place long ago, when the triumph of 
order would have been, to say the 
least, doubtful. Their own deposi- 
tions, the reports of the police, and 
the confused mass of evidence rela- 
tive to the two first months of the 
Republic, present such a picture of 
anarchy and peril, that it seems as 
though a daily miracle had been re- 
quired to prolong the existence of 
the Provisional Government until 
the meeting of the Assembly. The 
account given by M. Crémieux of 
the installation of some of its mem- 
bers is curious enough :-— 

When we arrived (says he) at the 
Hotel de Ville, we found in the little 
room where we spent the night of 24th 
February, MM. Marrast, Flocon, Louis 
Blanc, and Albert, who had got there 
before us. We asked them, ‘Who are 
you?’ They answered: ‘ We have been 
named members of a Provisional Go- 
vernment.’ ‘ By whom?’ ‘TI believe 
they answered, ‘ By the Société Démo- 
cratique.’ Had they asked us by whom 
we had been named, we might have 
said, that we had been named at the 
Chamber, but not by the Chamber. We 
had been elected by popular acclamation, 
and by a few deputies: they, too, had 
been named by popular acclamation. We 
accepted them as secretaries. At a later 
period, when we had traversed the fiery 
ordeal together, we suppressed the title 
of Secretary, and they became members 
of the Provisional Government. 


M. Marie thinks that it was owing 
to these heterogeneous elements that 
the Government lasted at all; for 
each of the factions into which Paris 
was divided considered itself repre- 
sented. Without an army, with no 
other force than their moral influence, 
these men succeeded in creating some 
kind oforder out ofsuch complete dis- 
order; and without shedding a drop 
of blood, or infringing on the liber- 
ties of one of their fellow-citizens, 
by their well-timed concessions, kept 
hostile factions in comparative re- 
pose, until a more legal authority 
could be substituted for theirs. For 
these services they are entitled to 
the gratitude of their country, what- 
ever may have been their legislative 
acts. Most of their decrees have 
been revoked one by one, and al- 
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most the only remaining vestige of 
their administration is the abolition 
of the pain of death for political of- 
fences: but this is of itself a title of 
glory, when we consider under what 
circumstances it was pronounced. It 
is, thanks to them, that France can 
point with pride to the bloodless 
annals of the first days of the Re- 
public. We may also safely affirm, 
that the triumph of order over anar- 
chy in the late insurrection, was 
mainly owing to an admirable mea- 
sure of the Provisional Government, 
—the establishment of the Garde Mo- 
bile, whereby twenty thousand de- 
serters from the cause of the Barri- 
cades were enlisted in the defence 
of order. The toleration accorded 
to certain men, the support given to 
certain clubs, are in vain brought 
forward as proofs of guilty conniv- 
ance, when, by the very documents 
before us, we see how impossible it 
would have been to oppose them. 
The Provisional Government could 
as easily have replaced Louis Phi- 
lippe on his throne, as have closed 
one of those clubs, whose armed 
bands could dictate laws to the seem- 
ing dictators. The Republican cause, 
during eighteen years of conspiracies 
and hazardous attempts, had re- 
cruited adherents, whose demands, 
it was evident, would become a source 
of inconceivable danger whenever 
the day of triumph arrived. 

These desperate allies could not 
be discarded with impunity on the 
morrow of victory ; and had the im- 
prudent experiment been tried, there 
can now be little doubt as to what 
would have been the result. It may 
be true, that the violent theories pro- 
fessed in the clubs were not an ex- 
pression of national feeling,—that the 
great majority of Frenchmen would 
have applauded any measures, how- 
ever stringent, which might have been 
adopted to force back the popular 
torrent into its natural channel; but 
we must not argue from thence that 
such an attempt could have been 
made with any chance of success. 
In judging affairs in France, we must 
ever bear in mind, that however 
influential the departments may be 
when represented in an assembly, at 
all other times, Paris is France. With 
far more truth than Louis XIV,, 
Paris may say, ‘I am the State!’ 
France has submitted to two suc- 
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cessive revolutions which were the 
work of Paris alone; the departments 
would acknowledge any government 
of which fhe Paris newspapers might 
publish the list, or hoist any flag 
which might decorate the Parisian 
diligence when it comes in with the 
news ofa fresh revolution. During 
the late insurrection, it is true, the 
National Guards of the departments 
poured into the capital to support 
the cause of order, and fought bravely 
in its defence ; but we doubt whether 
they would have made any real op- 
position had they found the ‘ Red 
Republic’ triumphant: it is more 
probable that they would have sent 
in a grumbling adhesion, and have 
returned home to await impatiently 
the release which some new bulletin 
from the omnipotent capital should 
bring. The Provisional Government 
must, therefore, be considered as 
having been opposed to the armed 
clubs and reckless populace of Paris, 
without any support save a disor- 
ganised National Guard, whose co- 
operation in the defence of any re- 
publican form of government was at 
that time doubtful. All parties con- 
nected in the common cause of order 
should remember that, at a desperate 
hazard, these men made a stand 
against the common foe, and gave 
the then scattered and terror-stricken 
partisans of order time to rally be- 
hind them. ‘ Political acts,’ said 
M. Caussidiére, in his speech to the 
Assembly on the subject of the Re- 
port, ‘ — never be separated from 
their dates; these latter can alone 
shew ta was possible and what 
impossible. You observe the lit- 
tle good that was effected, and take 
no note of how much mischief was 
prevented.’ No better defence, we 
suspect, could be presented for the 
Provisional Government. 

We have alluded to the clubs, as 
having been the chief obstacles to 
the re-establishment of order. In 
a police report, under the date of 
30th of March, we find their number 
estimated at one hundred and forty- 
and there is every reason to 
suppose that it was much greater ; the 
police not having thought it worth 
while to notice some of an inoffensive 
tendency, or those of a professional 
character. It was natural that after 
a revolution which had been accom- 
plished in defence of the right of 
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association, that right should be ge- 
nerally exercised; but had not this 
been the case, the spirit of political 
plagiarism, which forms so striking 
a feature in the late Revolution, 
would have suggested the idea. Men, 
brimful of revolutionary history, 
sought to surpass the glories of the 
Feuillans, the Cordeliers, and the 
Jacobins: what Marat had done, 
Raspail would say; while Blanqui 
strove to emulate Robespierre in all 
save incorruptibility. These unfor- 
tunate reminiscences of a hateful 
period,—this deplorable tendency on 


the part of the ultra-Democrats of 


the present day to ape their san- 


guinary forefathers,—were the chief 


reasons why the Republic was re- 
ceived with such distrust by the pro- 
vinces. With some exceptions, even 
the commissaries of Ledru Rollin, 
spite of their ‘unlimited powers,’ do 
not appear to have deserved all the 
obloquy with which they have been 
treated ; and under the more accept- 
able title of ‘ préfets’ might have 
been submissively received. 

This rule may be applied to many 
of the clubs, and some of those known 
under the most significant deno- 


minations were composed of men of 


very pacific opinions. ‘These, for 
the most part, lasted only so long as 
the examination of candidates for the 
National Assembly afforded a chance 
of an evening’s amusement, and then 
died away one by one; the members 
being satiated with each other's elo- 
quence, and too happy to resign the 
public discussion of the affairs of the 
Republic to their elected represent- 
atives. The really influential and 
dangerous clubs were, therefore, far 
less numerous than such a list as 
we have alluded to would lead one to 
suppose; but this, we may safely 
conclude, added to their power. Had 
the clubs of Paris been merely what 
they appeared to the superficial ob- 
server—nightly assemblies, where the 
most vital and irritating questions 
were discussed in the most intem- 
perate language, where no principles 
were considered too sacred to be 
questioned, and where the most fal- 
lacious theories were often propounded 
with superficial eloquence—however 
much encsnight depeanstonnsh cxeite- 


™ Blanqui, especially, though a leader of one of the 
regarded with suspicion by his colleagues. 
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ment for the popular mind, the evil 
would have been far less than it really 
was. Some might even go so far as to 
consider such clubs as safety-valves 
for an over-excited population, where- 
by that violence was spent in 
words which might otherwise have 
found its vent in deeds ; some sparks 
of truth might have flashed out, 
thanks to this continual friction of 
opinions,—or, at any rate, such di- 
verse influences would, in some de- 
gree, have neutralised each other. 
But the armed and associated clubs 
of Paris did not trust to discussion 
for the triumph of their opinions, 
and their public sittings were merely 
the meaus of giving general notice of 
the measures adopted in their more 
secret councils. One association, like 
the Société des Droits de 1’ Homme, 
with its military organisation, and 
the implicit obedience required of its 
members, would alone have proved a 
formidable enemy for any regular go- 
vernment. ‘The rules of admission 
strictly specify that no member shall 
be admitted who does not consent 
‘to an absolute renunciation of his 
individuality for the service of the 
society. In return, this latter binds 
itself to rise collectively to defend 
him, if possible, or, if too late, to 
avenge him.’ He must be at the 
disposal of the society whenever 
called upon, with or without arms, 
according to the decision of the cen- 
tral committee. ‘He cannot plead 
as an excuse for not answering the 
call his family ties or personal affairs.’ 
Thus organised, the Société des 
Droits de |’Homme might be con- 
sidered as an army of about twenty 
thousand men, ever ready to march 
at the command of the central com- 
mittee. We should be trespassing 
far beyond the limits of this article 
if we were to attempt to give even a 
sketch of the other clubs, which, 
though of more recent formation, 
and numbering fewer adherents, were 
as violent in their doctrines, and 
equally disposed to support them by 
violence. It was fortunate that the 
rival pretensions of their leaders, and 
their mistrust of each other, pre- 
vented their always acting in con~ 
cert.* The Socialist doctrines pro- 
fessed by some were also highly 
most violent clubs, was 
Under the title of Revue Retrospective, a 
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objectionable in the eyes of others, 
who considered, not without reason, 
that the ultra- Democratic cause might 
be injured by such 
ideas. 

But these differences were destined 
to be 
one common object, and the 
of the clubs was to be extended toa 
wider sphere. The period fixed for 
the elections was drawing near, and 
there was every reason to suppose 
that, unless the clubs acted with 
unanimity, the result would not be 
such as to insure the establishment 
of the kind of republic they desired. 
It was under these circumstances 
that a man named Longpied first 
conceived the idea of a central elec- 
tioneering committee, which, under 
the title of Club des Clubs, should 
act with unity in the ultra-Repub- 
lican interest, and, through the me- 
dium of numerous agents, extend its 
influence 
France. The committee was nomi- 
nally composed of delegates from 
every club, three from each; but by 
an ingenious device, wel 


influence 


the more moderate asscmbiies were 
virtually excluded ; all delegates, be- 
fore becoming members of the Club 
des Clubs, being required to sign their 
adherence to the Déclarauiion des 
Droits de lV Homme. as promulgated 
by Citizen Robespierre. This, it was 
evident, would prove an insuperable 
bar to the Moderates; and, in con- 
sequence, we find the committee ex- 
clusively composed of Democrats in 
the widest sense of the word. 

One of the most remarkable cha- 
racteristics of the French as a nation 

, undoubtedly, their talent for or- 
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ganisation. One cannot but be struck 
with the method which presides over 
their most anarchical attempts; their 
most illegal enterprises are conducted 
with apparent order ; their very mobs 
are disciplined like the armies of other 
countries, and with them even sedi- 
tion has its laws. We must not be 
surprised, therefore, to see the Club 
des Clubs, within a short time of its 
foundation, completely organised, and 
sending forth its six hundred mis- 
sionaries, at ten francs per day, to 
revolutionise France.* The written 
instructions given to these secret 
agents were most minute; not only 
were they directed, as a general rule, 
to bend to the humours of those with 
whom they had to deal, but the very 
arguments by which the confidence 
of each class might be obtained were 
suggested. Quotations from the 
Gospel were furnished for captivatin: 

the priest, arguments for persu: sling 
the schoolmaster, promises for de- 
ceiving everybody. Never was there 
a more complete manual of political 
deceit. Among the first, and not the 

least arduous, of the duties imposed 
upon these emissaries, was that of 
furnishing the central committee with 
a detailed and almost daily account 
of their progress, and most minute 
information respecting men and thing 

in the departments to which they wer 
sent. ‘These reports, condensed and 
classed by the central board with a 
method worthy of a better cause, 
were all seized at the seat ofthe club 
after the attack on the Assembly of 
the 15th of May, and must have 
proved anything but pleasant read- 
ing to some of the representatives. 
It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add, 
that the publication of this part of 





curious collection of documents, found at the Tuileries and different public offices, had 
been published soon after the Revolution. Amongst these a most circumstantial 
report concerning the secret societies, and plans of the Republican conspirators, with 
sketches of their different characters, more spirited than flattering, was attributed to 
Blanqui. Accused of this delation by his former friends, he has never been able tc 
clear himself satisfactorily ‘rom the imputation. It was by him that the more 
moderate members of the Provisional Government were at different times informed of 
the plots against them ; but whether this was done in pursuance of his former line of 
conduct, or to revenge the unjust suspicions of those with whom he was to act, 
remains doubtful. 
* The funds were supplied by M. Ledru Rollin from the secret-service money at his 
disposal as Minister of the Interior, and the whole expense of these manoeuvres 
appears to have been little more than one hundred thousand francs (four thousand 
pounds),—a small sum, certainly, with which to influence elections based on universal 
suffrage! If corruption is to be carried on, it is well it should be done as cheaply as 
possible; and we may, therefore, consider this as an improvement on former 
administrations. 
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the evidence has not been demanded 
by the Assembly. 

The complete failure of this elec- 
toral scheme may be attributed, in 
some measure, to an unfortunate 
choice of agents; but had they been 
selected with the greatest care, no 
activity, no eloquence, could have 
insured success. ‘The provinces re- 
garded with distrust all envoys from 
the capital; whenever violence had 
been resorted to, they had submitted 
to Paris, but on the peaceful battle- 
field of elections they were deter- 
mined to stand their ground. The 
‘evolution, effected by Paris alone, 
had imposed the boon of universal 
suffrage, which the provinces had 
neither asked for nor desired; and 
its first result was to be a sove- 
reign Assembly, which should with- 
stand the tyranny of Parisian mobs. 
Men were returned who, though 
pledging themselves to the estab- 
lishment of a republic, and desirous 
of giving to their country such a 
flexible form of government as might 
supersede the necessity of future re- 
volutions, had no idea of subverting 
the laws which protected property, 
or regulated the administration of 
justice. The first-fruits of universal 
suffrage surpassed the expectations 
of the most sanguine partisans of 
order ; and, after a very few sittings, 
the Assembly was found to be de- 
cidedly ‘ moderate.’ ‘The sections of 
Paris, which had overthrown dynas- 
ties, were dethroned in their turn by 
an Assembly whose authority rested 
on the wide basis of popular sove- 
reignty. This was not to be en- 
dured; the violence of the ultra- 
Democrats increased daily; all the 
acts of the Assembly were denounced 
as monarchical and retrograde. On 
the 13th of May the clubs were ex- 
pelled from all the public edifices of 
which they had taken possession in 
the first days of the Revolution, and 
a few days later a coup de main was 
attempted, which, as all our readers 
know, ended in ridiculous defeat. 

There seems every reason to sup- 
pose that the plot was confined to 
the leaders of the clubs, and that 
many of those who invaded the hall 
of the Assembly were not aware of 
the importance of the scene in which 
they were unconsciously playing a 
part. They had joined the meeting 
under the impression that a petition 
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in favour of Poland was its real ob- 
ject ; and when the doors of the As- 
sembly were forced open, followed 
their leaders, not with the intention 
of committing an outrage, but merely 
because a Parisian mob has been 
taught by successive revolutions to 
respect nothing. Men who had twice 
sacked the Tuileries, and driven out 
two families of princes ; who had en- 
tered the Chamber of Deputies three 
months before, and had been ac- 
counted heroes for the act, ended by 
violating the national sovereignty in 
mere wantonness. 

The attempt of the 15th of May 
was, as we have said, a plot of some 
leaders of the clubs, who had reck- 
oned on the support of the people at 
the moment of execution, and were 
disappointed. We will not follow 
the Report through all the evidence 
by which it seeks to establish the 
participation of MM. Louis Blanc 
and Caussidiére in this affair; the 
question of their guilt is to be tried 
by the ordinary tribunals of their 
country, and we are quite satisfied 
that this should be the case; but we 
must once more advert to the in- 
sinuations tending to represent the 
members of the Executive Commis- 
sion as accomplices. 

Nothing in their former acts gives 
weight to the accusation of wishing 
to depose the National Assembly ; 
their interests even were opposed 
to such conduct. One need only 
read the absurd, ready-made decrees, 
which were to be promulgated in 
case of triumph, and which seem to 
have been inspired by recollections 
of Babceuf, to feel convinced that 
neither M. de Lamartine nor even 
M. Ledru Rollin could have acted 
one day in concert with the men to 
whom this victory would have given 
power, and whose first act would un- 
doubtedly have been to lodge them 
at Vincennes. 

We have in vain tried to discover 
some order or method in the man- 
ner of conducting the investigation ; 
some of the witnesses are closely in- 
terrogated, others merely listened to ; 
some are made to confine themselves 
strictly to the recital of events to 
which they were eye-witnesses, others 
are encouraged to give their opinion 
on men and things most freely ; some 
of the depositions are reported ver- 
batim, others considerably abridged. 
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The old French adage, that wit- 
nesses should be weighed and not 
counted, seems entirely forgotten ; 
and some of the depositions, proceed- 
ing from most disreputable quarters, 
are brought forward with the greatest 
gravity. Whatever may have been 
the object of this mode of proceeding, 
the result has been a volume of evi- 
dence, which will not only be read 
with interest, but must atford con- 
siderable amusement. We never saw 
gossip on a grander scale. ‘The de- 
position of M. Chenu the shoemaker, 
which fills eight pages, and to which 
considerable importance is attached 
in the Report, is of itself a curiosity. 
M. Chenu, who, besides being a shoe- 
maker, was a spy of the police before 
the Revolution, now gives himself 
out as a kind of Republican Warwick, 
a maker and unmaker of provisional 
governments. We are willing to 
allow that chance had much to do 
with the choice of the 
France, but we were really not aware 
that M. Chenu had been so powerful, 
and begin to think that he had some 
merit in not nominatng wc It 
appears to us, that his principal object 
is to criminate M. Caussidiére, against 
whom, as Préfet de Police, he seems 
to have a grudge. We will not fol- 
low him in all his political disqui- 
sitions, but for the information of our 
readers we must mention some of M. 
Chenu’s most interesting facts. Every 
body knows that the infant Republic 
was, and still is, very much in want 
of money ; but it is not, perhaps, so 
generally known that M. Chenu was 
ordered by the Préfet de Police to 
levy an extraordinary tax on M. de 


Rothschild, to supply the wants of 


an exhausted treasury. It will be 
some relief to M. de Rothschild to 
learn that, had the threat been put 
into execution, a sum of 20/. would 
have satisfied the Republic! We 
have also a strange picture of Parisian 
society, in the description of a soirée 
at M. Albert’s in the Luxembourg 
Palace, where M. Caussidiére, after 
taking coffee, acts a kind of Fair 
Rosamond scene with a M. Dela- 
hodde, a babbling ex-accomplice, and 
gives him his choice of pistols or 
some poison which was on the table 
—with the coffee, we presume! M. 
Delahodde, less submissive than the 
fair one of Woodstock, refuses both; 
and after equally declining the tempt- 
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ing offer of a hackney coach, in 
which to kill himself, is finally locked 
up in the Conciergerie, and never 
heard of again! Some years hence, 
should France return to monarchy, 
he may be forthcoming as a kind of 
Ktepublican counterpart of the far- 
famed prisoner of the Bastile. It 
would be too long to enumerate one 
half of the ridiculous stories of this 
nature, M.Caussidiére being generally 
the hero. We have an account of a 
scene in which he bullies the forty- 
eight assembled Commissaries of 
Police of Paris, warning them that, 
should the slightest ‘ reactionary’ 
movement take place, he would soon 
reduce Paris to order, and that 
lucifer-matches would be quite suf- 
ficient for that purpose! At this 
threat, says the witness, ‘ the hair of 
the forty-eight commissaries stood 
onend! We suspect that the hair 
of many families in Paris will have 
stood on end likewise while reading 
this. 

As a general remark, we may say 
that no testimony is too vague, no 
accusation too absurd, to be received 
and registered. Every one gives his 
opinion of every body else, and it 
would be difficult to estimate the sum 
of personal enmity which must have 
been engendered by this mode of 
proceeding. Bacon quotes a saying 
of Cosmo, duke of Florence, ‘ that 
you shall read that we are ordered to 
forgive our enemies, but you shall 
nowhere read that we are ordered to 
forgive our friends.’ If this inter- 
pretation oi the Christian law be 
allowed, what irreconcileable rancour 
will be the result of this investiga- 
tion, in which we have pretty gene- 
rally seen, that the closer the inti- 
macy, the more treacherous is the 
delation! 

The causes of the late insurrection, 
which, from the title, would appear 
to form the subject of the inquiry, 
occupy but little space init. History 
is full of events of which the causes 
are evident, which are exactly what 
they appear to be, and which the 
ingenuity of historians seeks in vain 
either to trace to some absurdly futile 
origin, or to make a part of some 
vast whole. ‘The insurrection of 
June was one of these. Its apparent 
cause was the dissolution of the Afe- 
liers Nationaux, and we need seek 
for no other. More than one hun- 
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dred thousand men, organised like an 
army, had been kept for months in 
almost total idleness, and excited by 
the most pernicious doctrines ; when 
suddenly disbanded, we cannot be 
surprised that the most desperate 
among them formed a nucleus of 
insurrection, and that all the partisans 
of anarchy should have joined them. 
If we dwell little on these more re- 
cent events, our excuse must be that 
in this we have followed the Report. 
The late insurrection is but a start- 
ing-point from which the Commission 
retraces its steps from June to May, 
from April to March, through e: ch 
of the monthly disturbances which 
have marked the course of the Re- 
public, stopping only on the very 
threshold of the Revolution ; and it 
is this tendency to discredit indis- 
criminately the men of the Republic 
that has given it such political im- 
portance. The Revolution which 
overthrew the late régime had been 
insultingly characterised by the vic- 
tors as a ‘ Revolution of Contempt,’ 
and an endeavour has been made to 
give the reaction the same character. 
At first sight, this undisguised at- 
tempt, apparently sanctioned by the 
Assembly, may appear significant, 
and betokening a return to another 
order of things ; ; whereas it is merely 
indicative of the influence exercised 
by a certain party of political men 
over their less experienced colleagues. 
We should be wrong to infer from 
thence, that this influence would be 
sufficiently great to divert the Re- 
volution from its course ; or even that 
the faction which has so openly at- 
tacked the Republicans desires an 
absolute overthrow of the Republic. 
The parties which divide the Assem- 
bly are not those of a Regency, or a 
King Henry, as opposed to the Repub- 
lic, but those of Lamartine or Cavaig- 
nac, of Thiers or QOdillon Barrot. 
All have accepted the Republic, as 
the arena in which the struggle for 
pre-eminence is to be carried on. Itis 
pretty evident, however, that the 
starting-point alone is the same for 
all parties, and that a Republic pre- 
sided over by M. Thiers would, after 
a very short time, reach a far differ- 
ent goal from that which would be 
the aim of General Cavaignac. The 
stormy debates caused by the in- 
quiry, of which we have endeavoured 
to give an account, were destined to 
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prove the temper of the Assembly, 
and to shew each party its real 
strength. Three distinct parties were 
in presence; the moderate Repub- 
licans, then in power; the ultra- 
Democrats, or ‘Red Republicans ;’ 
and the party generally termed ‘ Re- 
actionary,’ which, strictly speaking, 
may be said not to be Republican at 
all, spite of outward protestations ; 
the real power of these latter con- 
sisting in their great experience of 
the tribune, and their superior skill 
in all parliamentary tactics. If the 
moderates had, by a vote, approved 
the censure passed on all those of 
their own party, who, in the first 
days of the Republic, had acted con- 
with the ultra- Democrats, 
they would undoubtedly have driven 
into the ranks of these latter all 
those who would have considered 
themselves ungratefully used, and 
have so far reduced their own num- 
bers, by this purifying process, that 
an alliance with the reactionists would 
have become necessary. It is pro- 
bable that these allics would have 
set their services at a high price, and 
General Cavaignac would soon have 
found out, that to become the adopted 
leader of a party is often more truly 
to become its passive instrument. 
This was the part which was offered 
to Lamartine, who honourably sacri- 
ficed his popularity in refusing. As 
it is, the Assembly, by allowing the 
prosecution against MM. Louis Blane 
and Caussidiére to take its course, 
has shewn that it has no desire to 
screen any of its members from jus- 
tice ; but, at the same time, in dismiss- 
ing the subject of the investigation, 
without even a vote of thanks to the 
Commission for its arduous though 
ill-performed labours, it has tacitly 
censured the spirit in which they 
were conducted. ‘The Government 
has evidently no intention of quar- 
relling with its friends in favour of 
its enemies; and the parties we have 
described remain as distinct as ever; 
with this difference, that the forces 
of the ‘ Red Republic’ are now re- 
duced to little more than the Social- 
ist bands, and that General Cavaig- 
nac is beginning a campaign of Re- 
publican juste milieu, at the head of 
a most Imposing majority. 

The situation of the present Go- 
vernment with regard to the country 
is, perhaps, quite as favourable. It 
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seems difficult, at first sight, to explain 
the extreme popularity of the general 
at the head of affairs. That liberty 
should be represented by martial law, 
equality by a dictator, and fraternity 


by the transportation of thousands of 


wretches of whom nothing is pub- 
lished but their names, seems strange; 
but this apparent contradiction is 
explained by the fact, that the bulk 
of the nation is, above all, anti-re- 
volutionary. On the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, nine-tenths of the people 
shuddered at the very name of a 
Republic ; and yet it was accepted, 
in the hope that the concession 
would appease the turbulent mino- 
rity. There, it was supposed, the 
course of revolutions must end. 
Every other form of government had 
been tried, and had failed to secure 
stability. The Republic should have 
its chance. A Government standing 
on the utmost frontier of democracy 
would, perhaps, be better able to 
resist the invasion of those whose 
demands evidently go beyond all 
democracy. Nor has this hope been 
entirely deceived. ‘The events of last 
June have invested the Republic 
with incalculable powers. No other 
Government could have withstood 
the desperate attacks, compared to 
which the revolutions which swept 
away a monarchy of fourteen cen- 
turies’ duration, and at one breath 
annihilated the throne of July, were 
but child’s play. ‘An anonymous 
government could alone have held 
out so long!’ 
a statesman, whose testimony in fa- 
vour of the Republic has some weight. 
A social war has commenced, in 
which order has obtained a signal 
advantage ; and as long as it remains 
strictly social, there can be little to 
fear for the cause of property, in a 
country where every peasant land- 
owner would rise in its defence. In 
their own character, the Socialists 
have no chance of success, and at pre- 
sent they have no political mask under 
which to act; for a party whose de- 
mands go beyond universal suffrage, 
and whose ideas of liberty are not 
fulfilled by such a constitution as the 
Assembly seems prepared to vote, 
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can scarcely be considered political. 
The political arms with which they 
might have conquered are in the 
hands of the Government, and even 
those least well-disposed towards the 
Republic must admit the advantage 
of this. The general support given 
to the Republic must, therefore, be 
considered as a measure of national 
expediency, and we must not be sur- 
prised to see a constitution based on 
the most democratic principles looked 
forward to with hope by a nation 
which, a few months ago, was quite 
content to be represented by the two 
hundred thousand well- disciplined 
electors of M. Duchatel. 

Ve have spoken of the majority 
of the nation as disposed to allow the 
Republic a fair trial; but it would be 
absurd to suppose that the numerous 
partisans of the different pretenders 
have relinquished all hopes, or are 
completely subdued. If we are to 
believe the vague rumours that reach 
us, the next attack is to proceed from 
a party which has hitherto acted with 
the greatest circumspection. A gene- 
ral as brave as Cavaignac is mentioned 
as aspiring to the part of Monk ; and 
in the drawing-rooms of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain old prophecies are 
brought to light, forztelling the mi- 
raculous -return of the miraculous 
child. It would be going too far tosay 
that any attempt, however hazardous, 
has no chance of success. In France, 
any thing is possible; but we may 
safely predict that, if any party ob- 
tained a momentary advantage, it 
would not enjoy the fruits of victory. 
The triumph of the Socialists would, 
in all probability, after a short reign 
of terror, have brought about a 
restoration of some kind; and the 
success of a Legitimist coup de main 
would as infallibly produce a revo- 
lutionary reaction of the most violent 
character. It is this conviction which 
induces all parties to hang back, and 
to desire that another should strike 
the first blow; and it is this hesita- 
tion which may, perhaps, give time 
for the foundation of such a con- 
stitutional Republic as may be able 
to resist the attacks of all hostile 
factions. 
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PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 
"HE attenuated session expired on 
1 the fifth of September, when the 
queen prorogued parliament in per- 
son. The members were not more 
glad to be released than were the 
public to get rid of them. It is 
doubtful if there be a session on re- 
cord, at the close of which the two 
were so heartily tired of each other. 
3efore the final close much busi- 
ness was done. The Sugar Duties’ 
Bill was passed, as was also the Cop- 
per and Lead Duties’ Bill; besides a 
multitude of minor measures of con- 
siderable importance, but not de- 
manding special notice. Mr. Dis- 
raeli also signalised himself by a 
review of the session, upon the model 
first set on foot by Lord Lyndhurst. 
It was a dashing, clever, brilliant 
speech, in which rhetorical arti- 
fices were admirably disguised, and 
humorous illustrations happily in- 
troduced, to relieve the heavier ar- 
gumentative parts. Mr. Disraeli had, 
it is true, plenty of materials for his 
sarcastic criticism, and it was not 
surprising that the Whigs should 
have winced under it, for their con- 
science must have taught them how 
fatally they had wasted time and 
opportunities. Still, a less skilful 
and engaging orator than Mr. Dis- 
racli would have produced, per- 
haps, a very sound and convincing 
case, but in proportion to his sound- 
ness would have been the weariness 
of his audience. ‘The charm of this 
striking and suecessful effort con- 


sisted in the excellent blending of 


dry thought with ornamental graces, 
and the fine, attractive polish, 
spread over all. ‘The speech proved 


that the orator commands some of 
the highest attributes of his art. It 
was thought he could only achieve 
the height of excellence when in- 
spired by malignity, and that he was 
incurably superficial; he has now 
shewn that he knows how to touch 
the depths of a question without 
being overwhelmed by its details, 
and that he can extract its essential 
wealth in a concentrated form, easily 
presented to other minds. Mr. Dis- 
raeli, from this time forward, must 
be looked upon as one of the first 
orators and parliamentary tacticians 
of the day. If personal animosities 
and traditional prejudices can be 
overcome, we do not despair of see- 
ing him yet occupy distinguished 
positions. Many men have been ad- 
vanced upon a much less effective 
display of parliamentary talent. 
They have ridden into office on the 
strength of a few brilliant speeches, 
and have afterwards shewn them- 
selves sound men of business. 

The flagrant errors of the last ses- 
sion, producing waste of public time 
and disappointment of public hopes, 
but above all, the abuse of the right 
of discussion, demanded such an in- 
vestigation as might offer some chance 
of guarding against a repetition of 
the offence. The subject was re- 
ferred to a select Committee of the 
House of Commons, who examined 
the most distinguished debaters of 
this and some other countries. A 
comparison of the methods adopted 
by different representative assem- 
blies to check prolixity, and prevent 
the intentional obstruction to the 
public business, has led to the re- 


‘ 


commendation of various remedies. 
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Among them, it is suggested that a 
space of certain time should be given 
to each speaker ; but this Procrustean 
device would never answer ; for there 
are Sibthorps and Ansteys in the 
House, as well as Peels, Russells, and 
Disraelis. Another plan is, to allow 
a more summary closing of debates, 
by disallowing discussions on motions 
for adjournment. But this sugges- 
tion is open to the charge that party 
tactics are often very unscrupulous, 
and that unfair use might be made 
of such a power to prevent the due 
expression of public opinion. 

A third suggestion proposes, that 
much preliminary business might be 
transacted in committees upstairs ; 
still leaving a_ sufficient number 
of the stages of cach measure for 
the whole House, to prevent the 
possibility of unfair mancuvring. 
There are, of course, other schemes ; 
but these have attracted most atten- 
tion from competent judges. It is to 
be hoped that the difficulty may be 
got rid of without adopting any; 
and that the common sense, which is 
the conspicuous 
Englishmen in the aggregate, will 
prevail to prevent the perpetuation 
of a great national evil. 

The various measures introduced 
during the session have been so often 
discussed by us from time to time, 
that we deem it unnecessary again 
to review them. 


A CONGRESS OF RAILWAY DIRECTORS- 


The railway monarchs, like their 
crowned contemporaries, have found 
it necessary to settle their differences 
by mutual agreement. 
the gauges, like those more 
not “much more costly wars, which 
desolate the earth, have left the com- 
batants exhausted both in purse and 
spirit. ‘They have fought until they 
could fight no longer, and find them- 
selves after all much in the same 
condition as when the heat of the con- 
test began. ‘The great question of the 
exchequer paralyses them, and want 
of money has produced the same 
result as want of courage or want of 
a cause to fight for. Something, too, 
of the spirit of the age and its neces- 
sities acts upon them as it does upon 
emperors, kings, and mushroom par- 
liaments. They do not find the con- 
stituents, on whom they depend for 
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the sinews of war as well as of 
strength, quite so ready as they used 
to be to follow into battle. ‘“Exor- 
bitant premiums fallen to melancholy 
discounts have struck terror into the 
valiant hearts of shareholders, who 
have lately shewn a disposition to 
call directors to account for the too 
faithful performance of the duties 
they had imposed upon them. In 
this state of things, a bright idea has 
struck the chairmen of the great 
lines, so simultaneously as to argue 
its truth. They seem to have said, 
* As we can gain no more by fighting, 
let us try the effect of peace. Let 
us see if we cannot set our houses in 
order, and recover from the British 
public some of those advantages they 
filched from us imperceptibly while 
we were at war.’ The sovereigns of 
Europe are tacitly engaged in a pro- 
cess not very dissimilar, against their 
rebellious and revolution: ary subjects. 
There is something amusingly 
royal in the language of these dig- 
nitaries. King Glyn communicates 
with King Russell and King Chap- 
lin, and they all send in a body to 
Emperor Hudson. What the re- 
spected ancestors of these potentates 
would have been content to call 
meeting, they right royally designate 
by amore ambitious name. Nothing 
short of calling it a ‘congress’ will 
satisfy their imaginations. ‘The con- 
gress was held; the scene was not 
laid in quite so imposing a place as 
Vienna, or Tilsit, or Aix-la-Chapelle, 
but in that old-fashioned haunt of 
the ancient Lombard merchants, 
which has stood out obstinately 
against the innovation of neighbour- 
ing stone, stucco, and statuary. In 
Mr. Glyn’s banking- house these 
great dictators of the railway world 
came together a week or two ago, 
and swore amity and agreement. 
The great question agitating thei 
minds was how to arrange thosc 
rivalries which had hitherto cost them 
so much treasure, and how to organise 
their future operations in such a 
manner as to diminish their expenses 
while they increased their dividends. 
The secret articles of this treaty have 
not yet fully transpired; but men 
to whom the high contracting parties 
have dropped confidential hints assure 
us, with all the air of authority, 
that sanguine expectations are enter- 
tained that by judicious arrangements 
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as to money matters, and mutual con- 
cessions, confidence in railway stock 
may be restored to an anxious pub- 
lic. We are not sorry to see that 
the wasteful extravagance, which 
has been the only result of former 
quarrels, is to be put an end to. 
Nor do we regret that the whole 
tribe of lawyers, engineers, and other 
agents of the strife, who have hitherto 
run away with the contents of the 
chest, are to be flung overboard. 
We think, too, that ‘ mutual con- 
cessions, and a disposition to make 
amicable arrangements, might be 
productive of great benefit, that the 
better arrangement of trains, the 
fitting of the hours of arrival and 
departure, the systematising of the 
traffic trade, and various other im- 
provements, would tend to the con- 
venience of the public and the well- 
being of the companies. But we 
are not quite so satisfied on the 
subject of the judicious financial 
arrangements. John Bull has se- 
cured his Parliamentary train, such 
as it is, at his penny a-mile. 
That is a great legislative fact. 
It is an Act of Parliament, through 
which all the Hudsons, G lyns, 
and Chaplins, and all their law- 
yers to boot, cannot drive their 
modern coach -and-six—a railway 
train. Beyond this, however, we 
confess to misgivings. We fear much 
for what is trembling in the balance. 
A single railway company is a great 
constituted monopoly, but several 
railway companies combined would 
be rather too strong for the British 
public to struggle against. To begin 
with, we like not the talk of reducing 
the working expenses. It means, 
either smashing the traveller or 
grinding the employed. We have 
not forgotten that cunning scheme 
of classification. Nor do we see 
where would be the redress for 
engine-drivers, stokers, porters, clerks, 
and all the rest of this most useful 
portion of the community, if placed 
in a cross-fire of stern monopolists. 
Again, we love our penny a-mile,— 
not so much, perchance, for ourselves, 
as for those who cannot afford to 
luxuriate in the more aristocratic 
threepence, or the middle-class two- 
pence. We fear that there are dark 
designs against the fractional parts 
of our standard of value. Ifa penny- 
farthing become three -halfpence, 
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three-halfpence twopence, and so 
forth, many hundreds of thousands 
of persons will be mulcted in a tax 
they could not fairly anticipate. On 
the faith of the railway system, and 
in the belief that cheapness was con- 
sidered one element of commercial 
progress, a multitude of new arrange- 
ments have been made, both for 
business and pleasure. Agencies 
have been opened, fresh organisation 
formed, for the transaction of coun- 
try business on the spot; rural re- 
sidences have been taken by those 
with whom the expense of travelling 
has been a matter of close calculation. 
Now, a general raising of the fares 
of railways, unless there was no 
alternative, would be injurious to so 
many individuals as almost to com- 
prise the entire public, and tend to 
check that developement of the na- 
tional resources which the railway 
system has so accelerated. In all 
candour, and duly weighing the dif- 
ficulties of directors, we do hope, that 
if these designs are in contemplation 
they will be well considered before 
they are adopted. First make sure 
that the alternative of cheap travel- 
ling is not preferable ; remember that 
the more trains you run the more 
temptations you offer to travellers; 
that if you run trains, it is better to 
run them full than empty; and, 
finally, that a more effectual blow 
to public confidence in railway stock 
could not be aimed than to pro- 
pagate a belief that your system is 
fundamentally wrong, and that the 
elasticity which you promised has 
come to its extreme point of tension. 
At present, the public believe that 
the depreciation of railway property 
arises from causes in nowise referable 
to the railway system. It would be 
better that directors should be sup- 
posed to have committed some blun- 
ders, receiving absolution for the 
sake of their really valuable services, 
than that they should seek to fill the 
vod in their exchequer by these 
foreed contributions on the public. 
Ilowever true may be the homeo- 
pathic system in snedicien. we doubt 
the wisdom of trying to cure one 
panic by creating another. At least, 
we would not advise the legislators 
of Lombard Street to attempt it, lest 
they find, not the first evil eradicated, 
but only a new disease superinduced 
on the old one. 
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We dare not suppose that any 
suggestions of ours can have weight 
with royal personages, but we sin- 
cerely wish that some one who has 
their ear would whisper a little 
caution ere the next congress of their 
railway majesties. 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 


The death of a party leader so 

peculiarly situated as the late Lord 
eames Bentinck is a subject of more 
than mere domestic or personai in- 
terest. It may seriously affect the 
future politics of the country. 

Lord George Bentinck was a man 
who stood alone among his contem- 
poraries. His public character was 
so obscured by the heats and ani- 
mosities of the times, that it did not 
receive its full appreciation. His 
parliamentary life was a drama in 
itself, to which his so sudden death 
adds asad catastrophe. Lord George 
Bentinck was, in a manner, forced 
into active life. Greatness was thrust 
upon him. We had, for upwards of 
fifteen years, been a silent but much- 
respected member of the House, when 
the schism between Sir Robert Peel 
and a portion of the landed interest 
led him into undesired notoriety. 
The parliamentary leaders of the 
Agricultural party having suddenly 
deserted it for that of their adver- 
saries, Lord George Bentinck felt 
their conduct as an outrage upon the 
very principles of honour between 
man and man. His sense of right 
and wrong was keenly touched ; and 
he spoke of the matter with so much 
bitterness and earnestness, both in 
public and in private, that he at- 
tracted the attention of the Janded 
gentry, then in want of a parlia- 
mentary leader. He did not seek 
this promotion ; but, having once the 
responsibility, he threw the whole 
energy of his character into his new 
duty, and devoted himself, in feeling 
as well as in intellect, to the cause he 
had espoused. His success exceeded 
the most sanguine ex ‘pectations. In 
spite of his defiance of the courtesies 
and prescriptive rules of parliament 
—in spite, too, of a declining cause 
and a judgment not always disci- 
plined, he succeeded, by the force of 
caeneies, by his perseverance, in- 
dustry, and marvellous acute nee of 

himself 


cael n, in securing to 
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such a position as led to his being 
thought of as one who might, at some 
future period, become the first minis- 
ter of the country. 

It was at this moment that he was 
snatched away. Regarding him as 
the inspiring mind of the party, and 
assuming that Mr. Disraeli might 
not be prepared to make a continued 
hostility towards Sir Robert Peel the 
guiding principle of his public con- 
duct, we are justified in expecting 
that it has become extremely difficult 
to find among the Protectionists a 
man prepared to carry on the war 
with equal talent and vigour. The 
Corn-laws having been repealed, the 
Navigation-laws condemned, and the 
principle of Free Trade established 
for future gradual adoption, the 
country gentlemen, unless they really 
believe in a dream of reaction, must 
see that the gulf which now separates 
them from the other section of Con- 
servatives was occasioned more by 
the personal animosity of Lord George 
Bentinck than by any great differ- 
ence of principle between them and 
the Peelites. The agriculturists form 
a party almost without leaders; 
the other Conservatives are leaders, 
statesmen, and officials of tried ability, 
but they want a party. 

In this state of things it is evident 
that the lamented death of Lord 
George Bentinck removes one of the 
obstacles to a reunion. There are 
questions which will hereafter be 
mooted in parliament,—questions for- 
merly agitated, but now, for a long 
time, in abeyance, upon which Whig 
statesmen must take one side and 
Conservative statesmen the other. 
The public generally have long been 
tired of the disorganisation of parties, 
especially in the Lower House, and 
would hail with satisfaction any signs 
of a return to that state of things in 
which something like steady legis- 
lation, on fixed principles, could be 
relied upon. 


RELAND: 
ANOTHER SHAM REBELLION. 


The Irish have eclipsed all their 
achievements in the way of 
rebellion. Ballingarry afiair, 
small as it was, was at least something, 
compared with what we now have to 
record. The pt iblic mind in England 
vituated to the belief 
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that all fear of serious insurrection 
in Ireland was at an end, and the 
most inveterate believers in Irish 
iniquity began to see that, in common 
with the rest of the world, they had 
been imposed upon; that the or- 
ganisation, the disposable means, and 
even the resolution of the people, had 
been wholly exaggerated. It was 
calculated that, as soon as the State 
trials were over and the criminals 
convicted, Government might set to 
work in right earnest to effect some 
permanent legislation for Ireland. 

About the middle of the month, 
however, there came news that the 
rebellion had broken out afresh. At 
first, it was supposed that the intel- 
ligence was a fabrication, like the 
electric telegraph despatch which 
brought the first false news in the 
former case. But the brief an- 
nouncement was followed up by 
other accounts, so circumstantial as 
really to create alarm, more espe- 
cially when it was remembered 
that the original intention of the 
malcontents had been to commence 
the outbreak after the harvest. It 
was stated on the authority of 
respectable journals that thousands 
of rebels were up at a place called 
the Hill of Aheny and in other parts 
of Tipperary, under the command of 
Mr. Doheny ; it was then added that 
Lord Waterford’s mansion at Cur- 
ragh-More had been sacked by an 
armed force ; that a police - barracks 
had been fired, and men on either 
side killed. The papers even went 
so far as to state that the town of 
Carrick had been taken by the rebels. 
In fact, if eredence had been given 
to a tenth part of the statements 
made, it must have been believed 
that the long-threatened rebellion 
had at length broken out, under a 
leader more capable of conducting it 
than Smith O’Brien. But a more care- 
ful analysis of these reports proved 
to the initiated that they rested on 
no basis whatsoever. All was hear- 
Say ; not a single statement was made 
on the authority of an eye-witness ; 
and the imaginations of men, excited 
by fear, put forward fantasies as facts. 

The mechanism of these Irish re- 
ports offers a fine study for the 
curious. No book of fallacies with 
which we are acquainted ever ap- 
proached it in ingenuity. The whole 
affair turned out to be a still greater 
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hoax than that which ended in the 
battle of Ballingarry; and the only 
effect was, to harass the troops with 
marches and counter-marches by 
night and day, in pursuit of rebel 
encampments which existed only in 
the fancy of fabulists. 

One thing, at least, in Ireland, 
at the present time, is real. Smith 
O’Brien, and others implicated in 
the attempt of July and August, are 
now on trial before the Special Com-~ 
mission at Clonmel. By the time 
these remarks are published the re- 
sult of one, at least, of these cases will 
be known. There does not appear 
to be the slightest sympathy for the 
rebel leader in the minds of the people. 

The visit of Lord John Russell to 
Dublin and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, which took place at the 
commencement of the last month, 
gave rise to much speculation in 
England and expectation in Ireland. 
It was supposed that the noble lord 
intended to obtain information on 
Irish questions, with a view to future 
legislation; but the shortness of his 
stay rendered it all but impossible 
for him to do more than hold con- 
ferences with Lord Clarendon. He 
met a deputation from Galway, which 
urged him to give Government sanc- 
tion to a proposed railway by a loan, 
the object being to create confidence 
among capitalists. The noble lord lis- 
tened with exemplary patience to all 
their statements, and asked many 
questions ; but he did not allow the 
slightest hint of his opinions or in- 
tentions to transpire. 

An agitation has been set on foot 
for the purpose of obtaining a pe- 
riodical sitting of the Imperial Par- 
liament in Dublin. It has received 
some support, but is not likely to 
become very formidable, for the idea 
of agitation has become obnoxious 
to the Irish people. Mr. John 
O'Connell has in vain endeavoured 
to revive Conciliation Hall and its 
old organisation. Affairs there are 
in a very desperate state—so despe- 
rate, that an appeal was made to the 
Irish for a subscription to prevent 
its being brought to the hammer. 

All these facts are so many favour- 
able symptoms in the Irish disease. 
They are so many encouragements 
to England to adopt, at once, a vi- 
gorous policy, and to apply the most 
searching remedies to the whole so- 
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We dare not suppose that any 
suggestions of ours can have weight 
with royal personages, but we sin- 
cerely wish that some one who has 
their ear would whisper a_ little 
caution ere the next congress of their 
railway majesties. 





LORD GEORGE BENTINCK,. 


The death of a party leader so 
peculiarly situated as the late Lord 
George Bentinck is a subject of more 
than mere domestic or personai in- 
terest. It may seriously affect the 
future politics of the country. 

Lord George Bentinck was a man 
who stood alone among his contem- 
poraries. His public character was 
so obscured by the heats and ani- 
mosities of the times, that it did not 
receive its full appreciation. His 
parliamentary life was a drama in 
itself, to which his so sudden death 
adds asad catastrophe. Lord George 
Bentinck was, in a manner, forced 
into active life. Greatness was thrust 
upon him. Le had, for upwards of 
fifteen years, been a silent but much- 
respected member of the House, when 
the schism between Sir Robert Peel 
and a portion of the landed interest 
led him into undesired notoriety. 
The parliamentary leaders of the 
Agricultural party having suddenly 
deserted it for that of their adver- 
saries, Lord George Bentinck felt 
their conduct as an outrage upon the 
very principles of honour between 
man and man. His sense of right 
and wrong was keenly touched ; and 
he spoke of the matter with so much 
bitterness and earnestness, both in 
public and in private, that he at- 
tracted the attention of the landed 
gentry, then in want of a parlia- 
mentary leader. He did not seck 
this promotion ; but, having once the 
responsibility, he threw the whole 
energy of his character into his new 
duty, and devoted himself, in feeling 
as well as in intellect, to the cause he 
had espoused. His success exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations. In 
spite of his defiance of the courtesies 
and prescriptive rules of parliament 
—in spite, too, of a declining cause 
and a judgment not always disci- 
plined, he succeeded, by the force of 
character, by his perseverance, in- 
dustry, and marvellous acutcness of 
calculation, in securing to himself 
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such a position as led to his being 
thought of as one who might, at some 
future period, become the first minis- 
ter of the country. 

It was at this moment that he was 
snatched away. Regarding him as 
the inspiring mind of the party, and 
assuming that Mr. Disraeli might 
not be prepared to make a continued 
hostility towards Sir Robert Peel the 
guiding principle of his public con- 
duct, we are justified in expecting 
that it has become extremely difficult 
to find among the Protectionists a 
man prepared to carry on the war 
with equal talent and vigour. The 
Corn-laws having been repealed, the 
Navigation-laws condemned, and the 
principle of Free Trade established 
for future gradual adoption, the 
country gentlemen, unless they really 
believe in a dream of reaction, must 

see that the gulf which now separates 

them from the other section of Con- 
servatives was occasioned more by 
the personal animosity of Lord George 
Bentinck than by any great differ- 
ence of principle between them and 
the Peelites. The agriculturists form 
a party almost without leaders; 
the other Conservatives are leaders, 
statesmen, and officials of tried ab ility, 
but they want a party. 

In this state of things it is evident 
that the lamented death of Lord 
George Bentinck removes one of the 
obstacles to a reunion. ‘There are 
questions which will hereafter be 
mooted in parliament,—questions for- 
merly agitated, but now, for a long 
time, in abeyance, upon which Whig 
statesmen must take one side and 
Conservative statesmen the other. 
The public generally have long been 
tired of the disorganisation of parties, 
especially in the Lower House, and 
would hail with satisfaction any signs 
of a retiirn to that state of things in 
which something like steady legis- 
lation, on fixed principles, could be 
relied upon. 


IRELAND: 


ANOTHER SHAM REBELLION. 


The Irish have eclipsed all the ir 
achievements in the way of 
rebellion. The Ballingarry afiair, 
small as it was, was at least something, 
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that all fear of serious insurrection 
in Ireland was at an end, and the 
most inveterate believers in Irish 
iniquity began to see that, in common 
with the rest of the world, they had 
been imposed upon; that the or- 
ganisation, the disposable means, and 
even the resolution of the people, had 
been wholly exaggerated. It was 
calculated that, as soon as the State 
trials were over and the criminals 
convicted, Government might set to 
work in right earnest to effect some 
permanent legislation for Ireland. 
About the middle of the month, 
however, there came news that the 
rebellion had broken out afresh. At 
first, it was supposed that the intel- 
ligence was a fabrication, like the 
electric telegraph despatch which 
brought the first false news in the 
former case. But the brief an- 
nouncement was followed up by 
other accounts, so circumstantial as 
really to create alarm, more espe- 
cially when it was remembered 
that the original intention of the 
malcontents had been to commence 
the outbreak after the harvest. It 
was stated on the authority of 
respectable journals that thousands 
of rebels were up at a place called 
the Hill of Aheny and in other parts 
of Tipperary, under the command of 
Mr. Doheny ; it was then added that 
Lord Waterford’s mansion at Cur- 
ragh-More had been sacked by an 
armed force ; that a police - barracks 
had been fired, and men on either 
side killed. ‘The papers even went 
so far as to state that the town of 
Carrick had been taken by the rebels. 
In fact, if credence had been given 
to a tenth part of the statements 
made, it must have been believed 
that the long-threatened rebellion 
had at length broken out, under a 
leader more capable of conducting it 
than Smith O’Brien. But a more care- 
ful analysis of these reports proved 
to the initiated that they rested on 
no basis whatsoever. All was hear- 
Say ; not a single statement was made 
on the authority of an eye-witness ; 
and the imaginations of men, excited 
by fear, put forward fantasies as facts. 
The mechanism of these Irish re- 
ports offers a fine study for the 
curious. No book of fallacies with 
which we are acquainted ever ap- 
proached it in ingenuity. The whole 
affair turned out to be a still greater 
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hoax than that which ended in the 
battle of Ballingarry ; and the only 
effect was, to harass the troops with 
marches and counter-marches by 
night and day, in pursuit of rebel 
encampments which existed only in 
the fancy of fabulists. 

One thing, at least, in Ireland, 
at the present time, is real. Smith 
O’Brien, and others implicated in 
the attempt of July and August, are 
now on trial before the Special Com- 
mission at Clonmel. By the time 
these remarks are published the re- 
sult of one, at least, of these cases will 
be known. There does not appear 
to be the slightest sympathy for the 
rebel leader in the minds of the people. 

The visit of Lord John Russell to 
Dublin and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, which took place at the 
commencement of the last month, 
gave rise to much speculation in 
England and expectation in Ireland. 
It was supposed that the noble lord 
intended to obtain information on 
Irish questions, with a view to future 
legislation; but the shortness of his 
stay rendered it all but impossible 
for him to do more than hold con- 
ferences with Lord Clarendon. He 
met a deputation from Galway, which 
urged him to give Government sanc- 
tion to a proposed railway by a loan, 
the object being to create confidence 
among capitalists. The noble lord lis- 
tened with exemplary patience to all 
their statements, and asked many 
questions ; but he did not allow the 
slightest hint of his opinions or in- 
tentions to transpire. 

An agitation has been set on foot 
for the purpose of obtaining a pe- 
riodical sitting of the Imperial Par- 
liament in Dublin. It has received 
some support, but is not likely to 
become very formidable, for the idea 
of agitation has become obnoxious 
to the Irish people. Mr. John 
O'Connell has in vain endeavoured 
to revive Conciliation Hall and its 
old organisation. Affairs there are 
in a very desperate state—so despe- 
rate, that an appeal was made to the 
Irish for a subscription to prevent 
its being brought to the hammer. 

All these facts are so many favour- 
able symptoms in the Irish disease. 
They are so many encouragements 
to England to adopt, at once, a vi- 
gorous policy, and to apply the most 
searching remedies to the whole so- 
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cial and political system of Ireland. 
Whether Lord John Russell has the 
courage and the capacity to do this, 
seems, to say the least, very doubt- 
ful. If he should not do so, he will 
have cast away one of the most glo- 
rious opportunities ever vouchsafed 
to a statesman. An adverse symp- 
tom is, that parties—to all appear- 
ance, some of those formerly con- 


FRANCE : 
DECLINE OF THE DICTATORSHIP. 


At the close of the last month the 
Government of General Cavaignac 
had received a check, not to say a 
defeat, in the National Assembly. 
The ministers had pressed for an 
accusation against Louis Blanc and 
Caussidiére for complicity in the 
insurrection of June; but the As- 
sembly, after a lengthened discussion, 
would only vote a prosecution upon 
the attempt of May. The motives of 
the Assembly appear to have been 
mixed : they wished to avoid exasper- 
ating the working-classes by assail- 
ing one of their principal champions ; 
they wished also to shew to General 
Cavaignac that he was not to con- 
sider himself the absolute master of 
the Assembly; and, finally, they 
gave expression, by their vote, to a 
feeling very gencral throughout the 
civilised world against criminal prose- 
cutions for matters of opinion, or for 
attempts against new-born authority 
during a revolutionary period. 

This is not the only blow the Go- 
vernment of General Cavaignac has 
recently received; but before we 
record other instances, it is necessary 
to refer to some events. 

Immediately on the decision of the 
Assembly being made known, M. 
Louis Blanc fled from Paris to Lon- 
don, declaring, on his departure, that 
he should be ready to return and 
take his trial. He afterwards ad- 
dressed a long letter to the journals 
in this country, in which he strove 
to exculpate himself from the main 
charges against him; among other 
things, he emphatically protested 
against being implicated in the dis- 
asters ofthe scheme for national work- 
shops. Public opinion, however, did 
not draw such fine distinctions; 
and an observation of the relations 
of cause and effect led to a general 
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nected with the Nation newspaper — 
have announced by prospectus, that 
they will immediately commence a 
new weekly paper, to be called the 
National. Judging from the an- 
nouncement of its conductors, its 
purpose will be to preach sedition 
with more or less caution, and to 
fulfil, within the law, the designs of 
the originators of the Nativn. 


conviction that M. Louis Blance’s 
theories had conspired to produce 
those fatal consequences, and that he 
was chargeable with the blame at- 
taching to his principles and acts, 
whatever might have been his inten- 
tions. The affair of the prosecution 
of this gentleman, as well as Caussi- 
diére, who also came to London, has 
not been since mooted, public atten- 
tion in Paris having been absorbed 
by much more important subjects. 
The next great stimulus to Pa- 
risian excitement was communicated 
by M. de Lamartine, who published 
a pamphlet in self-vindication, an 
enormous edition of which was in- 
stantaneously taken up by the eager 
curiosity of the public. It was a 
document as remarkable for its ad- 
mirable composition as for the im- 
portance of the events which formed 
its theme: it supplied facts which 
will hereafter become the materials 
of history. In the extraordinary ex- 
citement of human passions which 
has characterised this year, it is not 
surprising that mankind should have 
been unable to form a clear and im- 
partial judgment of the conduct of 
Lamartine. It was natural to con- 
found him with the violent men 
with whom he was accidentally asso- 
ciated. Nor was it less natural, with 
so many historical examples before 
us, that he should have been sus- 
pected of motives common to many 
men who have been suddenly ele- 
vated to power by revolutions. There 


-was in him a singular eccentricity, an 


unmanageable exaltation of charac- 
ter, which exhausted the means of 
judgment possessed by ordinary 
minds ; and the style of his speeches 
and written manifestos was so totally 
different from that of ordinary states- 
men and diplomatists, as to create a 
doubt of his capacity to grapple 
practically with the onerous and 
complicated duty of governing 4 
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great nation. Detraction had not, 
unfortunately, stopped here. Le- 
gitimate discussion and opinion wan- 
dered into the sphere of slander ; 
insinuations were inculcated by ru- 
mour against Lamartine’s personal 
honour. It was whispered that he 
was not pure from the sins of pecu- 
lation, openly alleged against his 
colleagues. ‘These charges he might 
have disregarded, but they were 
caught up and repeated by respect- 
able and responsible organs of public 
opinion, not in France alone, but in 
England also. All these circum- 
stances, together with the natural 
desire of a statesman hurled from 
power to vindicate his administration, 
led Lamartine to take the step of 
publishing his defence; and after 
carefully weighing the criticism to 
which it has been subjected, we feel 
justified in recording a deliberate 
opinion that this distinguished man 
has entirely swept away all charges 
against his personal honour, while, 
with regard to his political conduct, 
he has placed himself in a much 
more favourable light than from the 
peculiar circumstances of the case 
could have been expected. Divested 
of the fine rhetorical argument and 
passages of graphic description with 
which this vindication abounds, the 
substance of Lamartine’s defence is 
very solid and simple. He was not one 
of those who conspired to bring about 
the Revolution of February. From 
having been at one time a Royalist, 
more from historical influence and 
the imaginative tendency of his mind, 
he had already become a Republican 
from conviction of the failure of the 
existing monarchy to command the 
respect and affection of the nation; 
and he was suddenly called, in the 
excitement of a revolutionary move- 
ment, to assume what was virtually 
the supreme power. He was asso- 
ciated with colleagues whose objects 
were not so pure and exalted as his 
own, yet whose authority was derived 
from the same source. It was 
necessary for the preservation of 
some form of government that he 
should, from time to time, temporise 
with influences which he was power- 
less to counteract. But he records 
more than one instance in which, at 
the utmost personal risk, he stood 
alone against his more violent asso- 
ciates. It was in a final attempt to 
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paralyse the destructive influence of 
Communist and ultra- Democratic 
doctrines, put in practice during the 
first frenzy of revolutionary excite- 
ment, that he was compelled to suc- 
cumb, and to yield his authority, 
which had rested on opinion, into 
the hands of those who were prepared 
to use force. 

The narrative of his struggles is 
one of the most interesting chapters 
in the personal history of statesmen ; 
and although the result proved that 
more vigour, applied earlier to the 
repression of the active organisation 
of democracy, might have prevented 
the ultimate explosion, still an im- 
partial judgment must pronounce 
him to have been actuated by ex- 
alted motives. His strongest claim 
upon the respect of his contempo- 
raries must ever be that, so long as 
he was able to exercise power he 
gave a tone tothe Revolution, which 
placed it in favourable contrast with 
the events of half a century before. 
He communicated something of his 
own purity and exaltation to the 
public acts of his colleagues, and 
by his celebrated manifesto on the 
great question of Peace or War he 
at once restrained the I'rench nation, 
then ready to break loose, and de- 
livered Europe from the apprehen- 
sions of an aggressive policy on the 
part of the Republic, which were 
the first-fruits of the Revolution. 
Since the publication of this de- 
fence, M. de Lamartine has followed 
it up by verbal declarations to a 
similar effect in the National As- 
sembly ; and when, later in the 
month, an attempt was made to 
pledge the State to the principle 
that it was bound to provide labour 
for the working classes, he recorded, 
in the most emphatic terms, his pro- 
test against the scheme, and declared 
that he had never held out any such 
hopes to the people. The great error 
of this statesman has been, that he 
allowed the sanction of his name to 
be used by his more violent col- 
leagues in office. But even for this 
he has an excuse, because he had 
no alternative except resignation, 
which in the then state of affairs 
would have been to yield up France 
to a despotism of principles worse 
almost than anarchy itself. 

M. Emile de Girardin also occu- 
pied much of the public attention. 
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The severities exercised by Cavaig- 
nac against certain journals, were 
justified by the necessity of preserv- 
ing the existing Government. Those 
directed against Za Presse, and 
against M. de Girardin as its con- 
ductor, were not so easily accounted 
for. Released from prison, that gen- 
tleman was allowed to resume the 
publication of his paper, but under 
such restrictions as led him publicly 
to resign its management to other 
hands, with a declaration that, al- 
though he considered that the right 
of free discussion was assailed in his 
person, still that, for the sake of public 
peace, he would temporarily yield to 
the irresistible intluence of arbitrary 
power. M. de Girardin then became 
a candidate for the representation in 


the Assembly of the department of 


the Seine. But one characteristic 
difference between the Revolutions 


of 1830 and 1848 is the absence of 


that direct influence in the latter, 
which newspaper editors and writers 
exercised in the former. There are 
other circumstances connected with 
the past history of this gentleman, 
which tend to deprive him of that 
sympathy which, in his character of 
journalist, he might have been able to 
excite. Accordingly, M. de Girardin 
very soon found it to be prudent not 
to press his claims onthe electors ; and, 
although votes were given for him, 


they were only in the proportion of 


one-fifth to those given for the most 
successful candidate. 

This brings us to the last great 
event of the month in France, in 
which, also, the declining influence 
of the existing Government was made 
manifest. The contest for the depart- 
ment of the Seine brought forward 
many candidates, several of whom 
were known supporters of the Go- 
vernment. Publicexpectation pointed 
out Prince Louis Napoleon as the 
candidate who would carry the great- 
est number of votes; and in the end, 
the Prince obtained upwards of a 
hundred thousand. The second on 
the list was M. Fould, a wealthy 
banker ; and the third was Raspail, 
the notorious Red Republican. ‘The 
two next in point of numbers, but 
who were not elected, were Cabet 
and Thoré, both of them identified 
with the Communists. 

The extraordinary success of the 

- prince has a double signification. He 
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obtained a vast majority of the votes 
of the army, and these were not the 
only votes given in honour of the 
traditions of the empire: but Prince 
Louis was also presumed to be, pro- 
spectively, a candidate for the Pre- 
sidency of the Republic; and, there- 
fore, those who are opposed to the 
present Government could not take 
a more direct mode of voting against 
Cavaignac and his inefficient minis- 
try. It is with some show of rea- 
son that the result of this election, 
and the election of Prince Napoleon 
simultaneously elsewhere, have been 
regarded as a proof that the mili- 
tary Government has had its day, 
and that the Assembly, in their vi- 
gorous support of the measures of 
Cavaignac, will not meet with ap- 
proval from their constituents. 

Another incident occurred which 
indicated a decline in the influence of 
the Government; and in this case it 
was in the Assembly that the mani- 
festation took place. It had tran- 
spired, through the National, that 
the Government was resolved on 
sending commissioners to the pro- 
vinces, to report on the real state of 
public feeling, and to correct erroneous 
impressions. It was in vain that 
these Commissioners were nominated 
from among the representatives 
themselves; nothing could appease 
the indignation of the Chamber at 
being supposed incompetent to re- 
present truly the feelings and opin- 
ions of the constituency. A violent 
altercation took place in the Assem- 
bly, and the ministers abandoned 
their intention. 

Contemporaneously with these 
events, the Assembly has continued 
a tedious discussion on the new Con- 
stitution, occasionally relieved by 
brilliant displays of oratory. High- 
sounding abstract propositions have 
been laid down as the basis of the new 
institutions of the country, but they 
are not accompanied by those practical 
guarantees of freedom without which 
paper constitutions are worthless. 
The most interesting debate arose on 
an amendment to the 8th Article, 
the effect of which was to declare the 
right of all citizens to instruction, 
labour, and assistance. The right to 
instruction was not disputed, and a 
right to relief, somewhat analogous 
to our Poor-law, was conceded ; but 
the right to labour was strenuously 
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resisted, as involving an admission of 
the very principle which has pro- 
duced all the dangers of the new 
Republic. Ledru Kollin, true to his 
extreme opinions and violent in- 
stincts, urgently supported the amend- 
ment. But the most distinguished 
statesmen of France, including Thiers 
and Lamartine, protested against the 
innovation, as contrary to all econo- 
mical science, and destructive of the 
best interests of society. 





GERMAN UNITY AND DISUNION. 


The so-called German Parliament 
has provided its own punishment. 
Its arrogant assumption of an au- 
thority incompatible with the existing 
European system had been observed 
by all thinking men with a contempt 
not altogether unmixed with fear. 
It was not accurately known how 
far the old Governments of Germany 
had become paralysed by the late 
insurrectionary movements and the 
spread of the new fanaticism of the 
German people; but no great con- 
fidence could be felt in the stability 
of an authority so recent in its origin, 
and so unsteady in its action. ‘The 
furious hatred engendered in German 
breasts against the Danes on the 
Schleswig- Holstein question had been 
restrained, and its evil effects modi- 
fied, by the wise intervention of me- 
diating powers. An armistice had 
been agreed upon, to which the 
honour of Prussia, as well as that of 
England and France, was pledged. 
‘There were some conditions and con- 
comitants of this armistice which 
proved unpalatable to the German 
enthusiasts, and a debate arose upon 
the question in the Frankfort Assem- 
bly. Ina moment of excitement, the 
‘ Left,’ under the influence of Dahl- 
mann, succeeded in commanding a 
majority upon a vote which was a 
virtual suspension of the armistice. 
Upon this, the ministers resigned ; 
and as their resignation was ac- 
companied by a dissolution of the 
cabinet of Berlin, there arose an 
imminent risk that North Ger- 
many would be plunged into war. 
A greater evil even than warfare was 
anticipated from this event. The 
example was pernicious : there could 
be no security for the combined ope- 
rations of European statesmen, or for 
the maintenance of international 
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faith, if an organised and authorised 
mob, like the hitherto minority of 
the German Parliament, could, in 
one moment of fanatical exasperation, 
do mischief without incurring re- 
sponsibility. Disgust at the pro- 
ceeding was universal throughout 
Europe, and even the leader himself, 
Dahlmann, when called upon by the 
Imperator fainéant to form a new 
administration, was frightened at the 
destructive consequences of his own 
rash movement. A brief ministerial 
interregnum ensued, after which the 
Assembly reversed its previous vote, 
and so averted one part of the evil by 
making itself ridiculous. The former 
ministers provisionally retained office 
pending new arrangements. 

Thus far all seemed in a fair way 
ofimprovement. But it soon became 
evident that the Assembly, in the 
first instance, had acted under a ter- 
ror of the Frankfort mob. Meetings 
of thousands were held on the day 
of the reversal of the decision, at 
which the most incendiary speeches 
were made by the leading dema- 
gogues. The next day, serious dis- 
turbances occurred ; barricades and all 
the usual machinery of street fighting 
were brought into play, and it became 
necessary to call out the troops. 

The fighting continued during the 
whole of the 18th ult.; but, late in 
the evening of that day, the troops, 
composed chiefly of Austrians, Prus- 
sians, and Hessians, overcame the 
mob, although not without very se- 
vere loss. ‘They behaved admirably, 
and in that respect added one more 
to the long list of our obligations to 
the military during this revolutionary 
year, for having preserved society 
without needless cruelty. While 
they have universally responded to 
the calls of discipline, their humanity 
has been proof against the most se- 
vere exasperations. On the other 
hand, the Frankfort mob have dis- 
graced themselves for ever. Imi- 
tating the Parisians, they have turned 
on the Assembly of their own adop- 
tion. Unlike the French, they have 
not fought with a determined bravery 
and steadfast courage, which might 
almost lend a sanction toa bad cause ; 
and still more unlike the French 
Communists and Red Republicans, 
they have perpetrated cruelties which 
find no parallel even in the most 
horrible scenes of the first French 
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Revolution. The murder of General 
Auerswaldt was as cowardly as cruel ; 
and the tortures inflicted by a mob 
of armed monsters upon Prince Lich- 
nowsky would, to invent, have taxed 
the imagination of an American sa- 
vage. Out of those horrors a re- 
action of feeling has already sprung. 
Many sincere Kepublicans in theory, 
—many who believed in the sacred- 
ness of the cause of German unity, 
begin to perceive that Germany is not 
more exempt from the attendant pe- 
nalties of revolutions than the France 
of fifty years ago. The ‘ Left’ of 


the Assembly is charged with being 
leagued with the insurgents; and 


there is reason to fear that some few 
members will be proved to have 
seriously committed themselves. 

The Central German Authority 
has appeared in a very ridiculous 
light—powerless and moneyless. The 
Imperator and the Assembly only 
maintain their mock authority by 
the aid of the military; and the 
Assembly has been very severely 
lectured by Von Gagern, its pre- 
sident, upon its recent follies. The 
ministry is only provisional, and it 
seems destined to continue so, as 
there are not many temptations to the 
statesmen of Germany to take office, 
if they are liable to be sacrificed to 
the caprices of a parliamentary mob. 





PRUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 
Prussia has passed through a mi- 
nisterial crisis. The ministry of 
Auerswaldt resigned, rather than sub- 
mit to disgrace on the question of 
the armistice. After a long interval, 
during which Von Beckerath in 
vain endeavoured to form an ad- 
ministration, the king appointed 
General von Pfuel president of a new 
ministry, most of the members of 
which hold their offices provisionally 
only. Eichmann is the Minister of 
the Interior, absolute; and Bonin 
Minister of Finance. The king ap- 
pears to have alternated between 
fear of the Berlin mob and reliance 
on his troops. The latter motive 
has prevailed; and taking the affairs 
of Prussia in connexion with those of 
Frankfort and the rest of Germany, 
there is reason to believe that ere 
long there will be in Prussia a strong 
reaction against Democratic dictation. 
The peace of the world cannot be 
maintained while all the relations of 
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states are disorganised,—rulers pow- 
erless, and subjects dictatorial. Better 
a strong Republic than a paralysed 
Monarchy. Happily, however, for 
the cause of order, it is only the 
lowest and mest turbulent classes of 
society who are for extreme mea- 
sures. All the others see the folly 
of attempting in a few weeks what 
must be the gradual work of many 
years. Insurrections will degenerate 
from being aflairs of politics, into 
being matters of police, and then the 
guarantees of industry and commerce 
will resume their force. 

In the Austrian dominions there 
is much disturbance. In Vienna the 
mob have been rioting in favour of 
paper money, under delusions pro- 
pagated by one Swowora, of whom 
it is s difficult to ascertain whether he 

a knave, or merely a mad cur- 
aa doctor. 

The struggle between the Hun- 
garians and the Croatians proceeds 
to the disadvantage of the former. 
The Emperor of Austria, as if in 
revenge for the insults he received 
some months ago, left them to their 
fate. The latest accounts report the 
Hungarians much exasperated against 
Austria, and eager to fight the 
Croatians. It is said that the Arch- 
duke Stephen will put himself at the 
head of the army. 





SOUTHERN EUROPE. 


Reaction progresses in Italy. The 
Neapolitans have taken Messina, 


after bombardment; and some other 
towns have submitted to the Crown 
of Naples. His majesty and his 
ministers are said to be very indig- 
nant at an attempt made by Admiral 
Baudin and Admiral Parker to arrest 
bloodshed and destruction. The 
Austrian general still holds a firm 
grasp of the territory he has re- 
conquered, and no symptoms of yield- 
ing have yet transpired. The Roman 
ministry have resigned, and Count 
Rossi, the former French ambassador, 
has been called on by the Pope to 
form another. There is talk of a 
diplomatic congress to settle the 
whole affair of Italy; and the ar- 
mistice between the Austrians and 
Charles Albert has been renewed. 
I'rom Spain and Portugal the ac- 
counts are at once conflicting and 
without interest. 


